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Fiesiled information respecting the 
of the Scho 


ILL HILL SCHOOL 
Head Master—Rey. PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 
lications for the admission of Scholars may be made to the 
neh Master. or to the Secretary, 7 whom also may be obtained 
Plan, Pareletions, is objects 
ol. ALGERNON WELL ; 
_ Old : Jewry Chambers. Secretary to the C tt 


GENTLEWOMAN, reduced in Circumstances, | 

is desirous of etniaing 9 SITU ATION AS COMPANION 

YO A LADY, or the charge of ATTENDANCE ON AN IN- 
VALID, where care and companionship rather than active exer- 
tion is required. Asa comfortable home is the principal object 
sought, the terms of remuneration in other respects are matter of 








TF ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON.—NOTICE is at d given that the first EXHI- 
BITION of FLOWERS and FRU Re in the SOCIETY'S GAR- 
DEN, will take place on SATURDA ay 14. 
Tickets can be procured at this Ofties upon presenting the order 
of a Fellow, price each; or, on the day of the meeting, at 
Turnham Green, price 78. 6d. each. 


Boras CAL SOCIETY of LONDON.— 
Notice to Contributors of British Plants— The List of 
Desiderata for 1853 may be obtained on — application. 
20, Bedford-street, Strand, E. DEN —_—" 
5th May, 1853. 


WwW 1 N EY PRIZE, for the best published 
EATISE on JURISERU DENCE 
ouNG IL_of the SOCIETY OF ARTS, MANUPAC- 
TU RES. AND COMMERCE, hereby give Notice ‘that. in pursu- 
ance of the will of the late Dr. Swiney, a Prize of 1001. orne 
contained in a Goblet also of the value of 1002. curing, will be 
awarded to the Author of the “ best published Work on Jurispru- 
dence,” which shall have appeared before January, 1854, and 
which must be delivered at the Society’s house by the 3lst of 
December, 1853. 
Attention is particularly directed to that Branch of Jurisprudence 
which specially relates to Arts and Manufactures, 
The competition for this Prize is open to the Authors of any 
N aoe pas the work must be published at least in the English 


langu: y Order, 
Society ‘of Arts, Adelphi, EDWARD SOL, 
April 8, 1853. Teta: 











R. anor HANNAY, Author of ‘ Singleton 
Fon ’ &e. &e. propenes to deliver SIX LECTURES 
on SATIRICAL LITERATURE.—The Course will compri: 
Notices, Biographical and Critical, of Horace and Juvenal ; 
Erasmus ; Sir David Lindsay — George Buchanan ; of Boileau ; 3 
of Butler; Dryden, Sait and Pope ; 0 
Age, and of some Contempora: yriters and Publications. 
Further Particulars will be duly announced. 





REAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 
1853, Dusty, 
WILL BE INAUGURATED AT TWELVE O'CLOCK, 


oN 
THURSDAY, the 12th of MAY inst., 
y His Excellency the LORD LIEUTENANT, 
who, comleual by the Countess or St. GexMans, will proceed 


n Full State 
From Dublin Castle to the Baiting 
The Knicuts or St. Patrick will take part in the Ceremonial. 
The Cabinet ee Foreign AMBASSADORS, 


Menicipan Autwonities of the Prtacigal Towns in the 
United Kingdom 
have _ invited to be present at the Opening. 
A MUSICAL PERFORMANCE 
will take place, 

The Orchestra, consisting of One Thousand Performers. 

Mr. JOSEPH ROBINSON, Conductor. 

Mr. ROBERT STEWART, Organist. 


Peersand Preresses who Purpose enting the Basngaeetion 
are requested to intimate their the 
order that Reserved Seats may be provid oy 

None but the holders of Season Tickets will be admitted. 
mL: the peengueniion Day the Doors will be Open at Half- pa#t 

en o’cloc 

From the 13th May to the 2ist, inclusive, the Doors will open 
at Twelve o'clock and close at Six o'clock each day during t m4 
re vom the Admission Fee charged at the door will 

lor each pers 

N.B. Season Tickets may now be had at the Office each day be- 
tween the hours of 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. ; and on the day previous to 
the Opening, from 10 0 Yelock a.m. to 9 o'clock P.a. 





UBLIN GREAT INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 
“INAUGURATION BY THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF 
IRELAND,” 
KSD. az, 12th May, the Orchestra for the Musical Per- 
formance consisting of 1,000 Performers. 
TOURS IN IRELAND LN 1853, 
IRISH TOURIST TICKETS (available for a reed will be 
issued at the following Stations, on and after 10th 
Ist Clem ‘and Chass, 





On THU 


London (Euston Station) 









6 0 0 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Bristol, Carlisle 4 . 0 = 3 0 
Oxfors d, Worcester. Cheltenham, Gloucester. 515 0 415 0 
Birn » Rugby. 1 sietitbtiede 
Lincoln 3 550 450 
a. — ee 
eld, Derby 500 450 
Manchiester.-1 Warrington, Btoke, “Macclesfield 4 4 0 310 0 
Liverpool, Cheste: sh 440 35 0 


They enable pray holders $0 greased rie Chester, Bangor, Dublin, 
Cork, and the Lakes of Killarney, and back again to the Station at 
which the ticket was taken. 

The holder of each Irish Tourist Ticket is entitled to have issued 
to him, at the Office, 52, Westland-row, Dublin, at very reduced 
rates, tickets for a Tour in the county Wicklow, in Kenmare and 

Glengariff, up the river Shannon—for the journey from Dublin to 
Belfast, for the excursion to the Giant’s Causeway, and from Dub- 
~ Galway for the tour through Connemara. 

iy. purchaser of a ticket is precast. gratis, with a copy of 
the" . ustrated Irish Tourist’s Hand-Book,’ compiled solely for 
and Sisiyhes ~ most pomueese WAccCy ? tee Chop 
olyhead Company’s Office, 5 es' -row, Dublin, 
also ‘ Bradshaw’s Guide,’ page 123, 


y tion.—Address C. P., care of Mr. Meadows, 
Baker, Foley-street. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and 
of Science applied to the Arts. 
MUSEUM OF yee ee 

Peet. EDW _— FORBES, F.R will commence a Course of 
nty Lectures on the PRIN CIPLES of NATURAL TITS 
TOR APPLIED to GEOLOGY, on MON DAY, the 9th inst., at 
1 o'clock, to be continued on each Succeeding Friday and Monday, 

at the same hour. Fee for the Course, 2 
For further information apply to Mr. “Trenuam Reexs, at the 


Museum, Jermyn-street. 
H. T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


T. GEORGE’S HALL, BRADFORD, 
YORKSHIRE 
The OPENING of this HALL will TAKE PLACE on the 
3lst of AUGUST and the Ist and 2nd of SEPTEMBER NEXT 
with a MUSICAL FESTIVAL, under the Patronage of Her 
Majesty the Queen, His Royal Highness Prince ALBERT, &c. &c. 
Mr. COSTA, Conductor, 











By order, 8S. SMITH, Mayor, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, Chairman of Committee. 
Ap’ ril 29, 1853. 





HE MILLWALL LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTE, recently established, will be happy 

to receive PROPOSALS from Gentlemen willing TO hag 7h 
LECTURES on General Literature, Science, and A Commu- 
nications addressed to the Secretary, No. 2, Dahlia Otte es, Mill- 
wall, will meet with due attention. WM. GLASS, Hon. Sec. 


\ INSLOW HALL, BUCKS.—Dr. Love.u’'s 
SCHOLASTIC ESTABLISHMENT was founded at 
Mannheim in 1836, and removed to Winslow Hall in 1848, The 
Course of Tuition includes ~ French and German Languages, 
an | being may used in the house), 

the Classical, Mathematical, other Studies that are prepara: 
tory to the Universiti Military Colleges, and the Army and 

Navy Examinations. “Fy number of Pupils is limited to thirt 
The Principal is always in the School-room, and superintends the 











Studies. A ~~ are also epagene German, and English Lm 
are mostly German. The premises a 

very spaci ond offer every requisite advantage for health one | 

ti e nication with all parts of Great Britain 





and Ireland is facile, as Winslow is situated on a branch line be- 
tween the North- poe Tn and Great Western Railways. Refer- 

ences to former Pup’ ils, ¢ and to the friends of past and present 
Pupils, together with all Ld information, can be had on ap- 
plication to Dr. Lovett, as above. 


UTOR.—A GERMAN PROTESTANT 
GENTLEMAN, of a University Education, several years’ 
experience in Tuition, a and ver respectably connected, wishes to 
meet with AN ENGAGEMENT AS TUTOR in a Family. He 
speaks English and French, and is competent to instruct in Latin, 
Mathematics, Physics, &c., Drawing, and Piano. Keferences will 
be given. Address, ALpHa, care of 0. C. Marcus, Foreign and 
English Bookseller, 8, Oxford-strcet. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND, instituted 1790, 
incorporated 1818, for the Protection and Relief of Authors 
of Genius and Learning ‘and their Families, who may be in Want 
or Distress. 
Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN. 
President—The Marquis of LANSDOWNE, K.G. 
The SIXTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the 
on oration zu ry lace in Freemasons’ Hall, on WEDNES- 
, the llth of 
‘= "Right Tlon, a DISRAELI, M.P., in the Chair. 
Stewards, 
His Grace the Archbishop of George Comebell, Esq. 
Dublin. homas Carlyle, Esq. 
The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. | — Clowes, Esq. 
™Y Lord Viscount Mandeville, Robert Francis "Cooke, 


RG 
Fi Earl o of Derby. iT. F. Dillon Croker, Esq. 
Lord. Montagu William | | Ana Dickinson, Esq. jun. 
a M.P. muel Helbert Ellis osq. 
The Lord Viscount Newport, a W. Fairholt, Esq. F.8.A. 
| Rev. John Fenwick, M.A. 

The ” Adolphus Vane, M.P. Robert Ferguson, F'sq. Contigie, 

The Lord Londesborough,K.C.H. | 7ames.,' William Gilbart, Esq 


B.S. 

His , the Hon. J. R.| Robert Gilbert 

ngersoll, American steers, | J. B. Heath, Esq. Ev R.S., Sardi- 
The Baron De Rothschild +s nian Consul-General, 
Sir Archibald Alison, Bt. LL. "| Captain Huish. 
Sir Gardner W ilkinson, D. cE Richard Jennings, Esq. 

-R.S. John Robert Kenyon, Esq., 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esa.| yy 
Dr. R. G. Latham, M.D. F.R.S. 


Hugh’ MCalmont Cairns, Esq.| W estland Marston. Esq. 
MP. George Ormerod, eq.” D.C.L. 


Samuel ed M.D. 








Esq. 


James Mac Gregor, og M.P. 
Henry Thomas Hope, 

John Henry Pailioes. Esk, M.P. Philip Salomons. 

Captain "Did Rushout, M.P. | Charles A. Genter) Req. 
‘ee Digby Seymour, Esq. | George A. Spottisweede, Sq. 


dward Warner, Esq. M.-P. ev. Dr. rengen. Harrow. 
James Whiteside, Esq. M.P. | Prof. Halford Vaughan, M.A. 
The Provost of Kin = | Ghartee Vignoles, Esq. C.E. 
Edward Wigram, E: 


Thomas Bosworth, 
Ww. J. Bridgman, Esa. D.C.L. | Thos. Wright, Esq. MA. 
Thomas Brettell, Esq | James Yates, Esq. F. ii’ 8. rs i's. 
Charles Buxton, og | F.G.8. 


Tickets, One Guinea each, may be obtained from the Stewards, 
and from the Secretary, at the Chambers of the Corporation, 73, 





Great Kussell-street. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


A GERMAN ‘LADY of hig high Literary Acquire- 
ments, French 4 Italian, by <>) pn and a long resi- 
dence in France taly, wishes to Employment as Pro- 
fessor of Languages a Literature in 7 jb 4 or First-Class 
—- in Town or Country. The sane is Twenty “nine years of 
possesses energy of character, and teaches according to the 
al new methods. References to her advanced Pupils. Twelve 
years” —— in Tuition.—Apply to IDA, care of Mr. Tuimm, 
n_ Bookseller, 3, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square. _ 


German srook-st 
TESTI MONI IA 





EYNOLDS’ 
A MEETING of the SUBSCRIBERS and OLD PUPILS 
of CHADWELL-STREET ADEMY, will be held = the 
Sussex Hotel, en ‘i leet- -street, on TUESDAY EVEN- 
ING next, May 10, to arrange for the presentation of the Testiimo- 
nial.—The Chair to be taken at Soren, ° "clock, 
3. E. DENNES, Hon. Sec. 


ADIES’ SCHOOL The LADIES’ BOARD- 
ING and DAY SCHOOL in MONMOUTHSHIRE, adver- 
tised in the a Png the 19th March last, is still to be DIS- 
PO SED OF.—Address to Y. J. L., at Messrs. Barker & White's, 
Advertising awe 33, Fleet-street: 


TNO MATHEMATICIANS.—To be DISPOSED 

OF,a MANUSCRIPT TABLE of LOGARITHMS, of the 

natural numbers, from 100,000 to 136,600, computed to 12 places on 

a basis of 14, together with the stereotype ates to 119.0; the 

prerey of a Gentleman, lately di o tet tters to be a ldressed 
Mr. Barker's, 12, Bicaiiciane lane. 


ANTED, a Gentleman as EDITOR of a 

CONSERVATIVE NEWSPAPER, and who can Report 

occasionally, if necessary.—Apply to the Proprietor of EKddowes’s 
Journal, Shrewsbury. 


EDICAL PUPIL.—A Suraeon of one of the 

est London a Hospitals, ond and Teacher of Anatomy, has a 

VAC. ANG in his house for an TICLED PUPIL, or STU- 

DENT finishing his Education. > by letter, W. C., care of 
Messrs. Weiss, 62, Strand, London. 


O AUTHORS.—A BookseE.ter and Paixter 
regu ires for Publication some small WORKS of a decidedly 
moral character.— Letters, with particulars, to be addressed X. Z., 
Ludgate-hill, London. 


yj AN TED immediately, in a respectable 

BOARDING-SCHOUL, a YOUNG MAN competent to 
TEACH the FRENCH LANGUAGE and MATHEMATICS. 
The salary is liberal, om the situation in every respect co mfort- 
able.—Add: A . R. Harris, Clewer House, Windsor, 
stating qualifications, HAA &e. 


PABTNERSHIFT-A A PARTNER is WANTED 
active share in the Management of a weil-esta- 
blished and veer rofitabke BOOKSELLING and STATIONERY 
BUSIN and fashionable be man within 60 
miles of Lon: oo A knowledge of the 
— but 4 incoming Partner — have Se in busi- 
acco’ ondent. The Advertiser, 
oy “T vatican for reasons that will | be  caplainee, , eeepeces, to dis- 
pose of one-half of his interest in the business, and to assign the 
other half to his brother, who has been actively engaged in it for 
more than 14 years. The amount of capital required is about 
3,0007,—A pply, letter, to X. ¥., care of Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co. 65, Cornhill, London. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION. 


ARTEN’S VIEWS in SWITZERLAND 
and the PYRENEES.—A Collection of these moguificent 
PHOTOGRAPHS have just been received at the Photographic 
Institution, 16%, New Bond-street. 
Open from Ten till Five. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SCHOOL 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

The SCHOOL is NOW OPEN for Instruction in all Branches 
of Fhotosraphy, to Ladies and Gentlemen, on qiernape ans from 
li till4 jen we the jig direction of Ae A. ds 

ith Ph aN ‘i Paress, 


who has Jon; 
Esq., the Chemiat to the Institution. 
"a Prospectus, with terms, may be had at the Institution. 
OTAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 
Leicester-square.—P HOTOGRAPHY.—Students are 
cama that Mr. HENNEMAN, of Regent-street, Pacts 
to the Queen, gives INSTRUCTION in the GLASS and PA 
BRAN SHES of the above ART, in the extensive Rooms of this 
Institution. A select stock of Ross’s superior Portrait and Land- 
scape Lenses, pure Chemicals, &c.—For further particulars apply 
to the Secretary ; if by post, inclose two postage stamps. 


VENETIAN PHOTOGRAPHS, 
HOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES.—A Selection 


of the above beautiful Productions, comprising Views in 
VENICE, Paris, Russia, Nubia, &c., may be seen at BLAND 
& LONG'S, 153. Fleet-street, where may also be procured Appa- 
ratus of every Description, a and pure Chemicals for the practice of 
Photography in all its Branches. 
Calotype. Daguerreoty ype, | Glass Ficheres' | the Stereoscope. 
Buianxv & Love, *hotographical 
Justruent Makers. and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, 
ondon. 


TEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC PIC- 
TURES.—BLAND & LONG, 153, Fleet-street, Opticians and 
Photographical_ Instrument Makers, invite athenivon to their 
stock of of STEREOS “OPES of all kinds and in various materials, 
also to their large assortment of STEREOSC ‘OPIC PICT U RES 
for the same in DAGUERREOTYPE, on PAPER, and Trans- 
parent Albumen Pictures on GLASS. These Pictures, for minute- 
ness of detail, and truth in the representation of natural objects, 

are ——— 

LAND & Lona, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


This day is published, to be had GRATIS, 
CATALOGUE ofa VALUABL 
TION of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, comp: 


History, Biography, Science, and Books relati 
2 Sale, at unusually low Prices, at CHARL et ees 
























































heap Book Shop, 20, Grafton-strecta|D UB. ; vby gests 
pF required. 
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Just published, 1 price 18. 6d.; by pos 
DESC RIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of OPTICAL, MATHEMATICAL, and 
BuiLosvrHicaL INSTRUMENTS manufactured by A. 
ABKAHAM & CU., 20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 





OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 

LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 

nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 


Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 
prepares lenses for Portraiture ab ae the greatest 
pas. yet produced,by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal actinic and visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
eogetelly corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils,” 

Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furuished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. Keays is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the edge.” 

atalogues sent upon application. 
A. Ross, ts Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn, 


HOTOGRAPHY.—Cuas. W. Cotttns, Royal 

he soy Institution.—A coupe Set of DAGU ERKE- 

OTYPE APPARATUS FOR SALE, with Achromatic Lens, 

packed in case, aia Five Guineas. The above Camera answers 

equally well for the Collodion process.— Illustrated cere of 
Opti and nd Philosophical Instruments, ls. ; per post, 1s. 3d, 





CHROMATIC TELESCOPES, with the new 
Vetzler Eye-pieces, as exhibited at the Academy of Sciences 
in Paris. The Lenses of these Eye-pieces are so constructed that 
the rays of light fall nearly perpendicular to the surface of the 
various lenses, by which the aberration is somaeeee | removed ; 
and a telescope so fitted gives one-third more magnifying power 
’ and light than could be obtained by the old eye-pieces. Prices of 
the various sizes on application to Wm. AckLaNp, Optician, 93, 
Hatton-garden, London. 


O ARTISTS.—To be LET on LEASE, 

SPACIOUS PREMISES, well adapted for a popular Artist, 

having rooms lighted from the roof, and accommodation for a 
family.— —Apply to Messrs. Foster & Son, : 5A, Pall Mall. 


RITISH NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 
Communications are frequently addressed to the Secretary 
respecting the difficulty which is experienced in the attempt to 
obtain the various Mechanical contrivances required by Natu- 
ralists as aids in procuring or preserving specimens :—such as 
Marine Shell Dredges, Insect Nets and Pins, Geological Hammers 
and Chisels, Botanical Cases, Glass Bottle Tubes, Cabinet Trays, 
c. &c. To lessen this obstacle in the study of Natural History, 
arrangements are being made to have every article of the above 
description made in the very best manner, aud purchasable at one 
place in London. Premises for this purpose have been taken at 
30, Tavistock-street, Oopentgneden, where also the collections of 
Fossils and recent Marine British Shells which are being distri- 
buted amen the Subscribers may seen on application to Mr. 
EDWARD WLLLSON, the Society’s London Agent. 

In reference to any particular article, or class ot articles, which 
it may be thought desirable to keep on sale, the Secretary would be 
happy to receive suggestions from Subscribers to the Society, or 
os any parties engaged in the practical pursuit of Natural 

istory. 

York, “May, 1 1853. 


OSSILS.—To COLLECTORS OF nk DEAL- 

ERS IN FOSSILS.—From 2.000 to 2,000 8 ns from 

the Crag and Alluvial Deposits - A ge TO B DISPOSED 

F in = ae smaller lo’ t the views of purchasers.— 
Address, G. D., Mr. Loder’s, ‘Bookseller, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


‘0, Great Russell-street, WERBS 
N account of il health, G. SOWERBY, 
F.L.S., is desirous of SELLING OFF his COLLECTIONS 

at very low rrices. a opperianiey offers great facilities to Col- 
lectors of INERALS, ELLS, and FOSSILS. His Stock 
consists of a most - -h. series of Recent Shells, numbering 
from 5,000 to 6,000 sorts, from all countries ; among which are 
many of the rarest species and choicest specimens, all of which are 
to be had at moderate prices. Collections illustrating the various 
Genera can be furnished at prices proportioned to the number and 
variety = the _— and an entire series of all the sorts in 
ay be had for 70. per thousand.—He has 

also a ange S Stock ‘of Minerals, among which will be found many 


ether with specimens of nearly all 
the Minerals ‘and Ores of Metals. - 


N R. NETHERCLIFT, Litnocraruic Artist 

and PRINTER, who has, for the last thirty years, received 
the patronage of the British Museum, the Universities of Oxford 
pt Cambridge, and most of the Literary Institutions of the King- 

m, begs ge! enerally to a that his Establishment at 100. 
ge Martin’s-lane, cand tha facility for the maintenance of 
his station with the public, and . at owtvaaby his no connexion whatever 
with any other firm 


























RIZE ESSAY on EUROPEAN STANDING 
ARMAMENTS. 





The sum of 2501. will be paid to the Author of the best Essay 
upon the ee Standing Armaments ; to embrace the follow. 
ing points 

K succinct History —_ Origin and Growth of Standing Arma- 
ments in Modern Euro 

An accurate statistical, account of the present number_of men 
employ ed by the Enropean t nations upon their Naval and Military 

between those in the regular forces 
and those in semi-military services, such as Militia, National 
Guards, Landwehr, &c. 

An Estimate of the Cost of t Establish includi 

> ee of the productive rs Bron of the persons pm on 








rhe Essay should further discuss the moral, social, financial, 
and political evils of this system of large Peace Establishments. 
hey may be written in the English, French, or German 
languages. ne length not to exceed 200 pages of the 
on 
A Prize of 1002. will be awarded to the second best Essay. 
His Excellency Cuevatier Bunsen has kindly 


Ty * sane sau avert CcCo., BOOK 
SALE AUCTIOURERS, BOSTON. U.8. 
The Boston Book Trade Sales take place semi-annually in June 
and November, Consignments to which, and to the regular Weekly 


Sales of Books or Lite 
pa fully’ soll Tere perty, Engravings, Paintings, &c., 


Sales by Auction. 


The pr ny Library and Collection of Illustrated Works of 
late EDWARD WENMAN MARTIN, Esq. 
M ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary P rt; d Works il! 
Fine —_ _ SELL by At AUCTION. at Yorks jHlustratie smith’ 
y, the Valuable Ce siesta “Y rer BOOKS, following dane 
0 “> 
RINTS, of the late EDWAKD WENMAN MARTIN: Beg oe 
Catalogues are nearly ready, _ may be fais if in the country, 
on receipt of four postage stam 











ted to 
“—— the adjudicators. 

!he Essays to be placed in the hands of Mr. Henry Ricuarp, 
Secretary of the Peace Congress Committee, 19, New Broad-street, 
Finsbury, London, on or before the Ist of January, 1854. 

The wo Comanttt of ‘eae Essays to be the property of the Peace 
Congress | ‘ommittee. 


HEOLOGICAT, “PREMIUMS. —A MERCHANT 

n Anerpeen, now deceased, left by his Deed of Settlement 

a pees bon able —- theaccumulated proceeds of which he directed 

his Trustees to apply, at intervals of forty years from 1774, in the 

payment of TW of >REMIUMS, for the best TREATISES on the 
following subject :— 

“The Evidence that there isa Being, all Powerful, Wise, and 
Good, by whom everything exists ; and particularly to obviate 
difficulties regarding the wisdom and goodness of the Deity ; 
and this, in the first place, from considerations independent 
of Written Revelation; and, in the second place, from the 
Revelation of the Lord’ Jesus; and, from the whole, to point 
out the inferences most necessary for, and useful to mankind.” 

The amount so divisible cannot be less at anyperiod than 1,601, 
and, as nearly as can be ascertained, it will, on occasion of the 
next competition, be about 2,4001. Three-fourths of the sum 
divisible at each period are appointed, by the Founder, to be paid 
to the Author of that Treatise which shall be found by the Judges 
to possess the most merit ; and the remaining fourth tothe Author 
of the Treatise which, in the opinion of said Judges, shall be next 
in meritto the former, “after deducting therefrom the expense of 
pues and binding three hundred copies of each of the said 

reatises, or of purchasing three hundred printed copies thereof, as 
the said Trustees shall direct, to be distributed by them among 
such persons to whom they shall think the same will prove most 
useful, or in any other manner that they shall judge proper.” 

The Ministers of the Established Church of Aberdeen, the Prin- 
cipals and Professors of King’s and Marischal Colleges of Aberdeen, 
and the Trustees of the Testator, are appointed to nominate and 
make choice of three Judges, who are to decide upon the compara- 
tive merits of such Treatises as shall be laid before them ; and it 
may be proper to mention that the Judges are empowered (if 
unanimous only) to find none of the Treatises produced of sufficient 








Remaining Portion of the Curious and Valuable Library of 
THOMAS JOLLY, Esq. 
M ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary rect! and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, on WEDNE! SDAY, May 18, and eight following 
days, at 1 ‘precisely, the Seventh (remaining) Portion ¢ the Exten- 
sive, Singularly Curious, and Valuable LIBRARY of THOMAS 
OLLY, Esq., F.S.A., comprising an a i 8 extensive 
Collection of Works relating to London, including the most com- 
plete series of London and Lord Mayors’ Pageants ever brought to 
sale at one time, of English Theology, Poetry, Plays, and other 
rare and curious 
To be viewed on Monday and Tuesday previous, and Catalogues 
had ; if in the country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 





The Exceedingly Choice Cabinet of Engravings and Etchings, 
the Property of a Collector. 
NV ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL a * AUCTION, at pony P mye: 3, Welling- 
ae A penee: ee, on MON DAY, May 23, and five following days. 
ak ecisely each day, the Entire and Very Choice Cabinet of 
ENG AVINGS | A ETCHINGS, the property of a Collector, 
comprising the Works of the most eminent Masters of the ancient 
and modern Italian, German, Dutch, Flemish, French, and 
English schools; also containing many most interesting British 
etectent Pestzalte, the — being of the very highest order, 
th as regards 
To be viewed four days before the ae, 6 ont ees had; if 
in the country, on receipt of six postage sta: 








Choice Selection of Eng ves ings and Etchings, the Property of 
n Amat 








mae Se entitic ye tape to the ay he Trustees, how- mateur. 
ever, ieve tha’ is contingency is not likely to occur. 
the Trustees, deeply consibie rf the importance ofthe Founder’s N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
Gaston. ond aneiene, oS far . lies in them, ee do AL WILKIN SON, 
is wishes, venture to give Aucti of Literary Pro; and Works illustrative of 
Judges, at the proper time, “nothing will be regarde but that | Fine Arts, will SELL b AUCTION. * their House, 3, Waline 
of and q which shall secure a | ton-street, Strand, on M NDA Y, May 





satisfactory decision. 

On occasion of the former competition, in 1814, f first premium 
was adjudged to Principal Brown, and the second to the Keverend 
John Bird Sumner, now oe of Canterbury. 

The time allowed by Testator for the composition of the 
Treatises for the next Py eedinal Pigg marr — to the Ist of 
January 1854; and his Trustees do now 
with his appointment, | —_ those who shall Cooeee competitors 
for the said p their Treatises to ALex. and 
Jonn WEBSTER, yoy in Aberdeen, agents of the Trustees, 
in time to be with them on or before the said Ist day of January 
1854,as none can be received after that LE and the Treatises 
must be sent free of all expense to the Tru 

The Judges will then “e roceed to examine and decide =e & 
comparative merits of the Treatises laid before them ; 
Trustees will at the first term of W ane after the dstermina- 
tion of the Judges pay the P 8 to th 








30, at 1 precisely, a small 
but Very Choice Selection from the Collection of ENGRAVINGS 
and ETCHINGS, the property of an Amateur, comprising many 
important Wor y the most eminent Maste: the early 





Italian, German. pane and Flemish schools, genacaliy of very 
— quality. bot. an 
se oor Sage before the Sale, and Catalogues had at 


po place of sale; if in the country, on receipt of four postage 
amps. 


Miscellaneous Collection of Objects of Natuval History 
and Science. 


ME. J.C.STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-zarden, on 
FRIDAY, May 13, at 12 for 1 o'clock, a CONSIGNMENT OF 
SHELLS from Singapore, containing many fine and scarce 











agreeably to the will of the Testator. 

The Trastecs particularly request that the Treatises may not be 
in the hand-writing of their respective Authors, nor have their 
names annexed tothem. Each Treatise must be distinguished by 
a peculiar motto; this motto must be written on the outside of a 
sealed letter, containing the Author’s name and his address, and 
sent along with his performance. The names of the successful 
candidates only shall be known by opening their letters. The 
other letters shall be destroyed unopened. The writers of the 
unsuccessful Treatises may afterwards have them returned, by 
applying to Messrs. Wenster, or the Fresters, and by mentioning 
only the mottoes assumed. 

Letters addressed as above (post paid) will meet with due atten- 
tion; and it will save much trouble in answering inquiries, to 
that there is no restriction imposed as to the length of 





LITHOGRAPHY. 
Fy ~~ & DANGERFIELD, Lithographers, 


&c.,18, Broad-court, Long-acre, respectfully beg to announce 
that they devote particular attention to the execution of Ancient 
and Modern Fac-similes (which are made without the slightest 
injury to the originals), Archeological Drawings, Architecture, 
saanson. 8, Marine Views, Portraits from Life or Copies, Llumi- 

Monumen' . Decorations, Stained Glass 

Windows, Maps, Plans, Diagrams, ‘and every variety of Illustra- 
tions requisite for Scientific and Artistic publications. 
Estimates may be obtained on application. 

Every other description of Lithography, Magraving, and Print- 





ing on moderate terms. 
ETEOROLOGY.—Necrett1 & Zaunes\ s 
pareee THERMOMETER, — Messrs, NEGRETTI & 
ZAMBRA beg to inform ——— Gentlemen that their PATENT 


MAXIMUM THERMO TER may now be had of the prin- 
cipal peso mrngge in Town a Country. As it is probable that inter- 
cared bas rties mer spicerent ah disparage the above Invention, 
Messrs. PONEGRE to submit the following 
letter received by con io ? _ ao Esq., of the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich, who has now had the instrument in constant 
use for nearly twelve months :— 
“13, Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham. 

“Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry of this day,I have no 
hesitation in confirming the opinion expressed to you in my note 
of April the 28th, respecting your new Maximum Thermometer ; 
since Ley time the Instrument has been in use, and generally 
received by the observers of the British Meteorological Society, 
whose opinion coincides with my own,—viz., that it is infinite’ y 
better t any in previous use.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, James GLAISHER.” 

“ Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, Opticians.” 

To be had of most Opticians, or of the Inventors and Patentees, 
Neorert1 & Zampra, Meteorological Instrument Makers, 11, 
Hatton-garden, London. 





the Treatises. 
Aberdeen, 10th January, 1853. 


\ ILLIAM NICHOLS, PRINTER, 32, 
LONDON-W: ALL, By nnn A "imforms Publishers : and 

Authors that, Sening Sen he is pi 

with large Founts new pe elegant Type, and other isit 








four ‘gigantic Specimens of bag yon well Souving the 

me os of 

Minerals, Cases of Insects, Reptiles, be, {o— by Pitot 
and Ramsden, Models of Boats, Oxyhydrogen licroscope and 
other A paratus, Gold -— Silver Watches, Oriental China, 
Musical and Miscellan: 

i Meg be viewed the day polar and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
ogues h 


21, Old Bond-street.— Valuable Library of Scientific Books, 
Telescope by Dollond, Globes, §c. 


R. CHARLES J. BAKER has the honour to 
announce that he is favoured with instructions to SELL 
by AUCTION, at Robinson’s Rooms, 21, Old nm 
‘ATURDAY, May 14, 1853, at 11 for 12 o’clock, the very interesti 
oa most important LIBRARY of upwards of 1,000 Verne e 
pov. ——. Philosophical, athematical, and Mii 
laneo e property of Lient. St ratford, (deceased), 
Editor. of the vNeutieal Almanac,’ comprising ‘the. latest and 
best Editions of the most which are 
many of greet, ty, enriched wih rly Autograph 




















for for executing, in in a superior manner, Printing of every Description. 


A “A DVERTISERS are respectfully informed that 

the LEEDS TIMES is now one of the most largely _- 
lated Yorkshire Newspapers,—the present average being 6,640 
copies weekly. 





specimen copy sent for five stamps. 


HEAP AMERICAN BOOKS 


forwarded by post, at the rate of 6d. per Ib., to all parts of the 
United Kingdom. The postal conreranee is at once the 








; also, many Presentation Copies from His Grace 

Duke of Northumberland, Francis Baily. c., the whole in excel- 
lent condition. Among the Books will be found—Greenwich 
Astronomical Observations, 24 vols.—Pond’s ditto, 5 vols.—Pro- 
awd 7 Reduction of Greenwich Lunar Observations from 

1750 to 1830—Scientific Tracts, Ferien. and a > folio and 
quarto; also, a powerful 4-ft. Refi escope by Dollon 
with 4-inch 0 + glass, a pair of ainch® Gisbes by Newton, an 
Miscellaneous Items. 

May be viewed the day previously and morning of Sale. Cata- 
logues had at the Kooms and at the Offices of the Auctioneer, 18, 
Lower Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, 





and most ag — gave and has enabled Mr. Chapman to reduce his 
scale of p 25 per cent., as purchasers can now obtain their 
books directly’ from him at the cost price of importation, with the 
addition only of a small remunerative commission. A Catalogue 
of Mr. Chapman’s extensive Stock may a had gratis, and will’ be 
forwarded by post in return for two stam: 
London: John Chapman, P23, Strand. 


19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. _ 
ULL’S NEW PLAN 
FOR READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM, 
Which is now ready, provides an unlimited Supply of Standard 
Works—all the New Books—and the right of Members to pur- 
chase any Work desired, as soon as the first demand has subsided, 
at one-half the published price. 
Delivered Gratis, and sent post free to order, inclosing two 
stamps, addressed to Messrs. Butt & Co, Librarians, 19, Holles- 
street, Cavendish-square, 














Modern Books, Niustrated Works, Books in Quires, §c. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
AVE at his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, on THURSDAY, 
May 12, 1853, and two following days, at half-past 12, VALUABLE 
MODERN BOOKS in the various departments of literature, inclu- 
ding most my od pebtenee Voyages, Travels, Biographies, Illus- 
trated Wor meng. which are—Fox1o: Nash’s Mansions of 
England os a “iden ‘ime, 4 vols. half-morocco—Kichardson’s 
Studies from Old English Mansions, 4 vols. hatf-morocco—Illus- 
trated London News, 1844 to 1848-———Quarto: Art-Journal, =e 
to 1852, 4 vols. — Beattie’s Switzerland, 2 vols. half- morocco — Fy: 
Conservative Portraits, 2 vols. &c.——Ucravo: Pictorial ible, 
3 vols—Don Quixote, with, ‘Smirke's Plates, 4 vols —Clarendon’s 
Rebellion and — 8 vols.—De Moleville’s Great Britain, 4 vols. 
calf, 35 copies. &c. &c. A large Collection of Books in Quires, in 
Theology, History, &¢. 2.000 vols. of Modern Novels and 
Romances, and a 4 Capital Electrical Machine. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
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Curious and Interesting Books. 


UTTICE & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of er 

ill SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 

191, Piscadilly: on on “THURSDAY, May 12, and pone) day, an 
interesting COLLECTION of BOOKS, including several curious 
and rare Works in Theological, Historical, and General Litera- 
ture, many esteemed Voyages one Travels, Works relating to 


America and American Histo 
Catalogues will be’ sent on application. 

M ‘ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Fousses 

Acents, and AceEnts to the Rovat Acapemy, No.7, Old | 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Goeirz. and ye nae "they 
continue to receive Consignments of O) — of Fine Art gzage, | 
&c.,from all verte of the Continent, ere yp eny: 7 the Custom | 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be fed on — a at their Office, as 
above. Also,in Paris, of M. M. Cu No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards Of fifty LA. Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal. 


HE WELLINGTON DINING-ROOMS.— | 
Entrance, 160, PICCADILLY. 


This splendid Establishment, formerly Crockford’s Club, will 
OPEN to the Public on TUESD! AY,10th of May next, on a ‘scale | 
of magnificence unprecedented in London, combining extreme 
moderation in Charges with the most unexceptionable Cooking 
and Bill of Fare ; and uniting the independence of a public Dining- 
room with the comforts and accommodation of a first-rate Club. 

Scale of Charges. — —Dinner from the a, -_— ve tables, bread, 
cheese, &c. 28.; ditto, with soup or fish, 28. 6 itto, with soup 
and fish, 38.; ie dishes, with the joint, os or bill of fare ; 
made dishes, without the geo a with vegetables , bread, cheese, 
&e. 18. extra. Waiter, each 

The Wines and Beers will i. sold by Imperial measure, and the 
decanters all marked,so that the quantity paid for will be actu- 
ally d to the The public will therefore appre- 
pom this novel arrangement, ‘more particularly when they under- 
— that the ae ial pint contains four-fifths of what is usually 
sold asa 
wns Dining-reews will be open from Half-past Two p.. until 

ine P.M 

The magnificent Suite of Saloons, on the first floor, fitted up for 
Smoking, Rea ling, and Chess, will ‘be well supplied with the Lon- 
don, Provincial, and receap Papers, Magazines, Books of Refer- 
ence, &c. ; and Tea, Coffee, Ices, Sentuars W ster. So. will be sup- 











plied from Eleven p.m., by Mr. Ward, of Bond-stree' 
Lessee, HENRY THOMAS MUNDY. 
6th May, 1853. 160, Piccadilly. 


plication, or sent free on receipt of addre: 


lished in in’ and April. 


Complete ms 8 vole. 8vo. price 41. 4s, bound, or any volume sepa- 
I IVE 


History of England who has not studied this truly national work, 
which. in this new edition has received all the aids that farther 
research on the part of the Author, and of embellishment on the 
part of the Publishers, could tend to make it still more valuable 
and still more attractive than it had been in its ssinal form.” 


13, Great } Marlborourh-street, 


Jurisprudence. — 3. History of the 
4. Relations between Landlord and 
prudence.—6. How should the Child Criminal be treated ?—7. TI 
Contract of Partnership.—s. Self-Crimination Jury Trial. 


clesiastical Courts Reform.—10. A il of C Law— 
Scotch County Courts. 
: Stevens & Norton, Bell-yard. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 108. 6d. cloth, 
DOR’S IMAGINARY CONVER- 


LAS 


LD AND NEW BOOKS (THe May List), 


with the Reduced Prices affixed, od be had gratis on ap- 


*x* Inclose two stamps, and you will receive the Lists pub- 
“KELLY, 8, Grafton-street, Dublin. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


s. ¥, price 108, 6d. each, to complete se 


OF THE QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND. 

y AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Embelligha with Portraits of every 

e can be said to possess an accurate 


“No on Dowiedge of the 


feral 
Published for Henry Colburn, by his successors Hurst & Blackett 





AW REVIE W fo for MAY. Price 5s. 
1. The Lord Chancellor as Minister of Justice. —2. Tuscan 
Law Amendment Society.— 
Tenant.—5. History of Juris- 
—9, Ec. 





SATIONS of GREEKS and ROMANS, 
rranged Chronologically. 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





Author of ‘The Art of Quetiontig and Ansvering in French,’ 


Travellers. 


TO Paar RISTS ON THE CONTINENT. 
Just published, 18mo. cloth, price 3s. 
HE FRENCH HANDBOOK. with PRO- 
NUNCIATION, for one J Travellers. 
By A. C. G. JOBE 


&e. 
for all Continental 





This Book is an 
London: Whittaker & Co. 





Will be published on the 16th, in One Volume, post 8vo. price 12s., with Portrait, after a Painting by Mappox, 
Engraved by Cooks, 
(The Portrait may be had separately, 4to. size, price 3s. 6.) 


THE THISTLE AND THE CEDAR OF LEBANON, 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS OF 
RISK ALLAH EFFENDI, M.R.CS.E., 


AND ASSOCIATE OF KING'S COLLEGE, 
London: James Mappsn, 8, Leadenhall-street. 





CHEAP 





HE RK P Reduced t 

. a oe | THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE: 4 T Eee d 
| THE K) OF GWYNNE: 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS. Time or THE Uniox, 2 vols. 7 — = = 014 0 

Cniformly printed in crown &vo0., corrected and cots | ROLAND CASHEL, 2 vols. . ‘ 014 0 


throughout, with new Prefaces by the Author. 


EDITIONS. 


Cloth, mn | | 





backs. 
£ . d. | 
PICKWICK PAPERS - oe eo © 0 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY .. ee oo 0 3 0 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP eo se « @4° 
BARNABY RUDGE oe ee ee 040 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT es eo - O05 0 
OLIVER TWIST os ee ee 0 3 6 
AMERICAN NOTES .. ee ee oe O 2 6 
SKETCHES BY BOZ oe ee oe 03 6 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS . os - O36 
The complete set in 9 volumes ee -£116 0 


*,* Any of the above volumes may be had ‘separately, 
lialf-bound in morocco, for 2s. 6d. extra. 


THE WORKS OF 
MR. CHARLES LEVER. 


With numerous IWustrations by H. K. BROWNE. 
Uniformly printed in demy 8vo. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER oT “ 
CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON, 

2vols, .. ee os -~ o OM O 
JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN ee 07 0 
TOM BURKE OF “OURS,” 2 yols. .. 014 0 


THE O'DONOGHUE: a Tae or Ingcayp Pus 


YEARS AGO .. 0 


~ 


London: CHAPMAN 


Cloth, gilt 
backs. 
RIENZI; THE LAST OF THE TRIBUNES 03 6 
PAUL CLIFFORD ee 0 3 6 
PELHAM; on, THE ADVENTURES OF A 
GENTLEMAN .. ee 0 3 6 
EUGENE ARAM. A Tale. oe 03 6 
THE LAST OF THE BARONS ee eo 0 & O 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII oe 63 6 
| GODOLPHIN ee ee .- 03 0 
THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE 0 2 6 
NIGHT AND MORNING se “% au ©2689 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS oe es 03 6 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS, Part Il. (ALICE) .. 0 3 6 
THE DISOWNED ee oe ee 03 6 
DEVEREUX ee oe oe «w €84 
| ZANONI os 03 6 
LEILA; or, THE SIEGE. OF GR ANADA_ a Ss 


& Hany, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE WORKS OF 
SIR EDWARD BULWER 
LYTTON, Bart. M.P. 


Uniformly printed in crown 8v0., corrected and revised 
throughout, with new Prefaces by the Author. 


HAROLD AND LUCRETIA will complete the series. 


*,* Any of the above volumes may be had separately, 
| half. bound in morocco, for 2s. 6d. extra. 


RELFE, BROTHERS, 


SCHOOL BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS, 


AGENTS for 


Messrs. JOHNSTONS?’ (of Edinburzh) MAPS 
AND 
DIAGRAMS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Prospectuses, with reduced Fac-similes of the Maps, &c. exhibit- 
ing also the various Mountings in which they are kept, will be 
forwarded by post on application. 


10 MAPS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
Mounted on Canvas, with Rollers, and inclosed in a neat Cabinet 


Case (for hanging on the sides of rooms), from which each Map 
can be drawn out or in at pleasure. Price GL 6s. 


Or, singly, on canvas, with roller,and varnished, 12s, 


5 MAPS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


Singly, oncanvas, with roller, and varnished, 12s. 


THE TWO SETS IN ONE 
As described above, price 9l. 98, 


CASE, 


ILLUSTRATIONS of 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


Ac ied by Handbooks explanatory of the Subject. 


No L GENERAL PROPERTIES OF BODIES. 
Il. THE MECHANICAL POWERS. 
Ill, HYDROSTATICS. 
Containing 112 Coloured Diagrams. 
Price 128. each, on canvas, with roller, and varnished. 





The whole of the above are coloured. 
The size of all is 4 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 6 inches. 


A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE TO SCHOOLS, Xe. 
150, ALDERSGATE-STREET, 
Near the General Post Office. 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 


NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 





HOPE & CO. Publishers, 


16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-sSTREET, London, 


Have resolved to CHARGE No Commission ror Pustisnixne Works 
PrintTep By THEM until the Author has been refunded his original 
outlay. They would also state that they print in the first style, 
greatly under the usual charges; while their publishing arrange- 
ments enable them to promote the interest of all works intrusted 
to their charge. Estimates, and every particular furnished gra- 
tuitously in course of iad 





HOPE & CO, HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 

I. 
The DISEASES AFFECTING the 
VOICE and RESPIRATION, 


Including Consumption, Asthma and ee and | Casee, pe 
orders of the Throat called I 
ative ; with Remarks on the Curative Influence of Hot a and C old, 
and Sea-water Bathing in various Diseases. Intended asa Guide 
for rar Invalid and General Reader. By ALF ar KING, 
M.R.C.8., late Assistant Surgeon in the Army. Price 





If. 


COME BACK; 


Or, a2 VOICE from the NARROW WAY. 
WwW ith Vignette. Price 1s. 


By Major NATA. 
Ill. 
ANTOINE and MARIE; 
Or, SLAVE LOVE in AMERICA. Price ls. 
Iv. 


The CROZIER the SHEARS, and 


the CLOVEN HOOF. 

Two Legends, wie. Finis Craft is overcome by Human 
Wisdom. By ¢ MUIRTOUNE. With three finely-executed 
Steel Engravings. ‘cloth a and gilt edges, price 38, 6« 

“ For the lovers of fun we recommend a perusal of this volume, ‘od 

rier. 
Vv. 
ANECDOTES of the BENCH and 
BAR. 


By W. GRIMMER. 
Horst & Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


Price 43. 


London: 
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This day is published, price 1s. 
CARL 


HOMAS Y LE: 
A CRITICAL ESSAY ON HIS WRITINGS, 
1. STYLE. 


2 TEACHING. 
3, TENDENCY. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





This day is published, in post 8vo. cloth, price 48. 6d. 


HE MILLION-PEOPLED CITY; or, One 
HALF OF THE PEOPLE OF LONDON MADE KNOWN 

TO THE OTHER HALF. 

By the Rev. JOHN GARWOOD, M.A. 
Clerical Secretary of the London City Mission, and Editor of 
the London City Mission Magazine. 

London: Wertheim & Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row; and 
Seeleys, 2, Hanover-street, and 54, Fleet-street. 


HE LIFE, ADVENTURES, and CONFES- 
SIONS of SIR JAMES BROOKE. K.C.B., Snieh of Sara- 

. in Borneo.—Just published, by Effingh Wilson, Royal 
Exchange, price 1s, 











WEST INDIA COLONIES. 
This day is published, Svo. price 28., or 22. 6d. by post, 
D EMERARA AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS 
OF FREEDOM. 
By A LANDOWNER. 
London : Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d. feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 


HE CHRISTIAN SABBATH, THE WAY 
OF LIFE, and Other Poems. 
By JOSHUA RUSSELL. 
Also, by the same Author, just published, post 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, price 7s. 

JOURNAL of a TOUR in CEYLON and 
INDIA, undertaken at the request of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, in company with the Rev. J. Leechman, M.A. 

Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 
cs Patronized by the Queen, 
LEASANT PAGES.—The 6th and last Volume 
contains a Course of Moral Tales on CHARITY and LOVE; 
Lessons on BOTANY, BIRDS, &. The lith Thousand of Vol. 1. 
is now ready, price 3s. 6d. To be had of any Bookseller. 





This day (Saturday, the 7th of May), will appear No. I. 
price Sixpence, of 


H R Ss 8; 
being a WEEKLY PAPER, intended to fill an OBVIOUS 
VOID in SOURNALISM, and to combine, on an entirely new 
plan, POLITICAL, LITERARY, and ARTISTIC RESOURCES, 

To be published every Saturday. Office for Advertisements, 110, 
rand, London, where all Communications should be sent, ad- 
dressed to the Editor. Money orders for subscriptions to be made 
payable to Mr. Alfred Ive. 





CHEAP EDITION 


oF 


SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S 
NOVELS AND TALES. 





THIS DAY, 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 2s. with a FRONTISPIECE, 


LEILA; 
Or, THE SIEGE OF GRANADA: 


AND 


CALDERON THE COURTIER. 


BY 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 
Bart. M.P. 





8vo. cloth, 18s. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CHAMOIS HUNTING 
IN THE 
MOUNTAINS OF BAVARIA. 
By CHARLES BONER. 
“The reader is carried into the wildest scenery, breathing 


the free air of the mountain tops; the chase, even when unsuc- 
cessful, gives the interest of a story to the narrative; difficulty 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘SAM SLICK.’ 


On Wednesday next, May 11, in 2 vols. 21s. bound, 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES; 
Or, WHAT HE SAID, DID, OR INVENTED. 


Horst & DLACKETT, Publishers, successors to Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES: 


THEIR CHARACTER AND ORGANIZATION. 


Translated from the Swedish of P. A. Srszestrém, M.A., by FREDERICA ROWAN. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





Joun CHaApMAN, 142, Strand. 





Cloth extra, gilt edges, price 2s. 


Ww O R K;3 
Or, PLENTY TO DO, AND HOW TO DO IT. 
By MARGARET MARIA BREWSTER. 


Edinburgh: Tuomas ConstaBLe & Co. London: Hamittoy, Apams & Co. 
Glasgow: Davip Bryce. 





FOR ALL FAMILIES AND EMIGRANTS. 


Just published (Ninth Thousand), price 7s. cloth, 


A DICTIONARY OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE 
AND HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. 








By SPENCER THOMSON, M.D. Illustrated. 
** The best and safest book on Domestic Medicine and Hf hold Surgery which has yet appeared.” 
z London Journal of Medicine. 
“ Dr. Th has fully ded in conveying to the public a vast amount of useful professional knowledge.” 


Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 
** The amount of useful knowledge conveyed in this work is surprising.”"—Medical Times and Gazelle. 
“‘ This Dictionary seems to come nearer to the standard of what such a book should be than any that we have yet 
seen.” — Atheneum. 
“ To the traveller by sea or by land, to the settler and emigrant far from medical aid, it will prove invaluable.” 
Tait’s Magazine. 
London: GroomBripGce & Sons, Paternoster-row. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY. 


This day is published, price 6d. No. II. (being the First Number of the Naturat History Division) of 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 
A NEW DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


BASED ON THE ‘ PENNY CYCLOPEDIA,’ 

And Illustrated with MANY HUNDRED WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
Conducted by Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT. 

The ‘ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA’ will be published in Four Divisions ; each having its own alphabetical arrangement 











and each formi plete, four distinct volumes. 
i diiesancubasisencniiataes 4 vols. ScIENCES AND ARTS ....0005 esee cece 4 vols. 
NATURAL HISTORY ........-ccceecces 4 vols. History, BioGRAPHY, LITERATURE, &c. 4 vols. 


The publication will with Geography and Natural History, and on their completion the other Divisions 


will immediately follow. The work will be issued in Weekly Numbers at 6d., the Geography and Natural History 
Divisions alternately ; and in Monthly Parts at 2s., containing the two Divisions in equal proportions, 


tr The plan of publishing ‘Tar Enexisn Cyciopxpia’ in four Divisions has the obvious advantage 
of completing large departments of knowledge, with the most recent information, in a very short time. Thus, 
in two years the great branches of Grocrarny and Natura History will be finished; when the two 
remaining portions will commence, with every addition made to Science, History, &c. in the intervening 
i Adequately to meet this necessity for the most recent information, it became necessary that the 
materials of the ‘Penny Cyclopedia’ should be wholly remodelled. Mr. Knicut, as the Proprietor of the 
Copyriant, retains the exclusive power of presenting the original work as a new Cyclopedia, in a new 





or danger, sometimes of @ breathless character, is frequently pre- | form, with new type. 


sent ; and there is a good deal of natural history scattered through 
the work freshly transcribed from nature.”—-Spectator. 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


** Prospectuses may be obtained at the Publishers, and of all Booksellers. 








London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
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THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 
Just published, in 16mo. price One Shilling, 
HE LIFE of MARSHAL TURENNE. By 
he Rev. T. OSWALD ae M.A, 


Forming the New Part o 
Messrs. Longman and Co.’s Trewclior’ ‘3 Library. 


WorKS ALREADY PUBLISHED :— 


Mr. MACAULAY’s ESSAY on WARREN 
HASTINGS. 1e. 

Mr. MACAULAY’s ESSAY on LORD CLIVE. 
18. 


Mr. MACAULAY’s ESSAYS on the EARL of 
CHATHAM. le. 


Mr. MACAULAY ’s ESSAYS on RANKE'’s HIS- 
TORY of the POPES, and GLADSTONE on CHURCH and 
STATE. 1s. 

Mr. MACAULAY’s ESSAYS on ADDISON and 
WALPOLE. 1s. 

Mr. MACAULAY’s ESSAY on LORD BACON. 
le. 


Mr. MACAULAY’s TWO ESSAYS on LORD 
BYRON. and the COMIC DRAMATISTS of the RESTO- 
RATION. 1s. 

SWIFT and RICHARDSON. By Lorp Jer- 
FREY. ls. 

HUGHES's AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 1s. 

M‘CULLOCH’s LONDON in 1850 and 1851. 1s. 

LAING's RESIDENCE in NORWAY. 

EOTHEN. New Edition. ls. 


PFEIPFER( 's LADY’s VOYAGE round the 
WORLD. 23. 


HUC’s TRAVELS in TARTARY, THIBET, 
and CHINA. 2 


Mrs. JAMESON’s SKETCHES in CANADA. 2s. 

WERNE’s AFRICAN WANDERINGS. 2s. 

JERRMANN’s PICTURES from ST. PETERS- 
BURG. 28, 


Sir EDWARD SEAWARD’s NARRATIVE. 2s. 

BRITTANY and the BIBLE. 1s. 

RANKE’s FERDINAND and MAXIMILIAN. 
1a. 


MEMOIR of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 1s. 
GLEIG’s LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN. 2s, 


THOMAS HOLCROFT’s MEMOIRS. 2s. 


Lord CARLISLE’s LECTURES and AD- 
DRESSES. 12. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION. 1s. 


ELECTRICITY and the ELECTRIC TELE- 
GRAPH, &. 1a. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
To BE FOLLOWED BY— 


A TOUR on the CONTINENT by RAIL and 
ROAD. By JOHN BARROW, Esq. 


OUR COAL and OUR COAL-PITS. 
The CHASE in BRITTANY. By I. Hope. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


2s. 


Is. 








A New pith, with 900 Woodcuts, in feap. 8vo. price 10s. cloth ; 
3. em roan; or 12s. 6d. calf lettered, 

AUNDER'S TREASURY of NATURAL 
H RR 3; or, 9 POPULAR DICTIONARY of ANI- 
MATED N ATURE: In which the Zoological Characteristics that 
distinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined 
with a variety of interesting Information illustrative of the 
Habits, Instincts, and general Economy of | Animal Kingdom ; 
witha Byilabes of Practical Taxidermy, and a Glossarial Appen- 
dix. A New Edition, with Corrections. 


Also, price Ten Shillings each Treasury, 
The HISTORICAL TREASURY. An entirely 
New Edition, revised throughout, and brought down to 1853, 


The TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and 


LIBRARY of REFERENCE. The Twentieth Edition, cor- 
rected to 1853, 


The BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. A New 


Edition ; comprising Twelve Thousand Memoirs. 


The SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREA- 
SURY: A copious Portable Encyclopedia of Science and the 
Belles- Lettres. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 

















The Sixteenth Edition, ~ot and a. in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. | Just out—Gratis on application ; post free for one postage al 


48. clot 


ON VERSATIONS. on CHEMISTRY ; 
which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained 
and Illustrated by Experiments. By JANE MARCET. 


“In the present edition the author has attempted to give a 
sketch of the principal discoveries which have recently been made 
in Chemis: and wishing 
knowledge o! the progress which has taken place in perioaliyre. 
resulting from its connexion with Chemistry, she has found ii 
necessary to add a Conversation upon this subject.” 

Extract from Preface. 


By the same Author, New Editions of 


CONVERSATIONS on LAND and WATER, 
Map ETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, Plates, 9°. ; 
on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Plates, 10s. 6d. on POLI 
TICAL ECONOMY, 78. 6d. 


_London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
MR. EDWARD HUGHES" ¢ beng ENGLISH READER, 
Just published, in 12mo. (pp. 528), price 48. 6d. cloth, 

ELECT SPECIMENS of ENGLISH PROSE, 
for Schools and Private Keading : Comprising Pieces relating 
to—1. Geography and Natural History; 2. History and Biography; 
3. Education and Progress; 4. The Sea and Maritime Adventure ; 
5. Imagination and Sympathetic Affections ; 6 Science and Gene- 
ral Knowledge; and 7. ligion and Morals. A... ith Explanatory 
Notes and Questions ; and an Etyvmological pendix of Greek, 
Latin, and saxon Roots. By EDWARD NUGitt S, F.R.A.S. . &e. 
mene Master of the KNoyal Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hos- 





he same plan, and by the same Autho 
SELECTS SPECIMENS of ENGLISH POETRY. 
Third Edition. 12mo. price 3s. 6d 
London: Longman, Brown, Grom, and I 


DR. MARSHALL HALL ON THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 
AND ITS DISEASES. 
Just published in 4to. price One Gui 
YNOPSES of the DIASTALT IC 'N NERVOUS 
STEM; of CEREBRAL and SPINAL SEIZURES; of 
APOPLEXY and EPILEPSY: Being Vutlines of the Croonian 
yt i Cativeret " the Koyal College of Physicians in 1850, 1551, 
and 1852 , preced: ah] A on the Nervous wy published 
in 1837. By MARSHALL HALL, M.D., F.R.S 
*y* The Croonian Lectures, ‘still affording a com pst view of 
the subject, may be had separately (without the ‘ Memoirs’), in 
One Volume, 4to. price 1 
London: — Brown, Green, and I 














w ready, price 1 
HE MORALS. A Porm. “By V., Author of 
*IX Poems,’ &€. 
“A poem written with true poctic feeling."—Examiner, 
Hope & Co. Great Marlborough-street. 


HE WHOLE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
comprised in a Series of Lessons. iA T. ROBERTSON 
“ This is perhaps the most complete = ml sy stem of the 
science of teaching extant in any langu 
“ This is a curious, original, and rely valuable ‘book. “d 
ming Advertiser. 
“We commend this work as an able and practi educational 
treatise.”—Literary Gazette. 


fers: Derache, 7, Rue du Bouloy. London: Dulau & Co, 37, 
Soho-square. 








This day, Part III. price 2s. 6d. published Quarter! iy, 
HE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, consist- 


ing of Criticisms upon, Analyses of, and Extracts from 
Curious, Useful, and Valuable Old Books. 


Ce \ 
1, Ancient Ballad Poe! 
2. The Works of Henry P “eacham. 
3. Gillray, and his Cari 
4 Husbandry in Henr: 4 Eighth’ 's time. 
: I Ay wh its Exponents. 
b. Sai Declamations of Thomas Nash. 


J. Baseell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 





w ready, Vol. II., crown 8vo. cloth, 5a. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN BETHESDA 
CHAPEL, DUBLIN 
BY THE LATE REV. W. H. KRAUSE, A.M. 
Edited ye the Rev. C. 8. STANFORD, A.M., 
bendary of St. Michan’s. 
Contents.—Six Sermons on 1 Cor. i. 30, 31; Seven on the Person 
and beige as Christ; Four on the Kingdom of Christ; Five on 
mans, 22; Two on c—_ xiv. 27; Two on John, iii. 35; 
Three on Philippians, ii. 12, 
Also, Second orc Volame I., crown 8vo. 58. 
Contents.—Fifteen Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer; Seven on 
Christian Privilege and Character ; Eight New Year's Day Series. 
“* These Sermons, indeed, are worthy of being preserved. They 
contain more instruction, more matter of edification and comfort, 
an a almost any Sermons that have been given to the public....... 
have been constrained, we would almost say forced, to dwell so 


long upon these beautiful Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, that we 
must very short, indeed, on the remaining discourse in the 
volume...... e wish this notice not to be a substitute for, but an 


incitement to the reading of the volume itself. e hope the 
volume may be extensively circulated, and generally read. They 
will find more practical heart~ -searching truths than we have seen 
in any modern publication.”"—Christian Examiner and Church of 
Irdand Magazine, March 1853. 
“ These Sermons will spread, and echo and re-echo ed rte oy to 

the remotest bounds of the habitable globe.”—G 

Dublin: George Herbert, 117, Grafton-street. viamniton & & Co., 
Nisbet & Co. London. W. P. Kennedy, Edinburgh. 


In | 





that her pupils should obtain some | 








C. MARCUS'S LIST of STANDARD 

e FOREIGN WORKS, contaiaing Theology, Classical, 
Oriental Works, and Antiquities, Maps, Atlases, Guide Books, 
Panoramas, &c. ; Ketzsch’s Outlines, and other illustrated Works ; 
Elementary Books, in French, German, Spanish, Italian, &c. ; and 
Conesal Literature in the German Lang 
Arcus, Foreign and English Bookseller and Stationer, 

8, Oxford-street, London. 


8, OXFORD-STREET. 
MAPS—ATLASES—PANORAMAS. 
AUERKELLER’S Hand Atlas, der allgemeinen 
Erdkunde der Liinder und Staatenkunde. 80 oblong folio 
coloured Maps. Parts 1 to 28, containing the first 56 Maps. 22. 7s. 
Relief Maps of Germany and the Nether- 
lands, Europe, France and Belgium, Switzerland, are also to be 
had through V. C, Marcus, 

Berghaus. Geographisches Jahrbuch, being a 
continuation to his Physikalischer Atlas. Parts 1. to 1V. 4to, 
with 13 Maps. 15s. 6. 

Atlas von Asia, elephant folio, 15 Maps, at 


68. each :—Chinesisches Reich und Japan; Syrien ; Arabia und 
Nilland; Vorderindien; Hinterindien 5 Assam ; ceeaiare 3 














Atlas. 























“Anthropologie — 


27 coloured Maps, 











und 











Sumatra, &. ; Persische, Meerbusen ; 
Meer (south); Chinesisches Meer (North) ; vtihiesteche Kiiste; 
Das Sunda oder Borneo Meer ; Das Ural Gebi 

Berghaus, H., Phy sikalischer Atlas. 2nd edition. 
Completely remode Med aud very much augmented. 8 Parts. Folic. 
Bound in cloth. 

Part I. Meteorologisch-Klimatographischer 
(16 coloured Maps.) 178. 6d. 
lt Hydrographischer Atlas, (16 
coloured _ 178. 
Part lil. "“Geslesiaban Atlas. (15 coloured 
Maps.) 21s. 
Parts IV. and V. Erdmagnetischer Atlas. 
(5 col Maps.) graphischer Atlas. (8 Maps.) 
Bound “~— Pie. 
Part wt Vi. = Zoologischer Atl Atlas, or Atlas der 
— Vi. and Vill. 
Ethnographie. 11. 10s. 

Bretschneider, C. A., Europa zur Zeit der Reforma- 
tion. 9sheets. Coloured on canvas. 122. 

Delkeskamp. Relief of the Alps, of Switzerland, 
and its Boundaries, in portfolio, 12s, 6d. 

Europa und der Orient von E. vy. Stiilpnagel und 
zc | apg 6 sheets. Coloured. Mounted on canvas. In pord- 
‘ollie. 8. 

Rhine Panorama. Also of Switzerland, the Alps, 
&c. &e., each 38, 6d. 4 

Sohr & Berghaus’ General Atlas. Folio. 114 
coloured Maps. Bound. 22 2s, . 

Spruner’s, Dr. C., Historisch-geographischer 
Hand Atlas, &c. " 

Part I. Atlas Antiquus. 
Folio. Cloth. 11 48, 6d, 3 

Part II. Atlas zur Geschichte der Staaten 
Europa’s vom may des Mittelalters be auf die neuste 
Zeit. 73 coloured Folio. Cl 4s. 

Part II. Atlas zur > Geechic hte, Asiens, Afrikas, 
Amerikas und Australiens. 18 Maps. 11. 

Statistical Tables of the World, + sheet, in port- 
folio. 18. 6d, 

Stieler's Hand Atlas, fiber alle Theile der Erde 
unde ijber das Weltgebiiude. New edition. 83 coloured Mapr. 
Folio. 2. 58. 6d. 

Single Maps, each 8d. 
—— Bound in cloth, 2/. 8s. ; in halfrussia, 27. 14s. 
School Edition. A selection of 31 coloured 
Maps. Folio, Cloth. 178. ot 
Deutschland, Niederland, Belgien, 
Schweiz. 25 coloured Maps. Folio. New edition, cloth, 198. 

Sydow, C. v., Maps for Schools and Colleges, on 2 

very large scale, coloured, mounted on om: in portfolio, viz. :— 

. The World, 11s. Europe, Ils. 

IIL. Asia, 98. 6d. IV. Africa, 7a. V. oa 4 America, 98. 6d. 
VII. Germany, 132. 

Hydrographischer Atlas. 27 sheets, f folio. ds. 

—Gradnetz Atlas. 16 sheets, folio. 2s. Gd. 

Methodischer Hand Atlas fiir das Wissen- 
schaftliche Studium der Erdkunde, 21 sheets, 12s. 6d. 

Weiland, C. F., Allgemeiner Hand Atlas der 
ganzen Erde. "70 coloured Maps. Folio. « 

—— Each Map to be e had separately, each Is, Gd. 

Wiltsch, Th., Atlas Sacer sive Ecclesiasticus, or, 
Kirchenhistorischer Atlas. 5coloured Maps. Folio. 10s. 6d. 

O. C. M. begs to inform the Patrons of Foreign Maps, Atlases, 
Books, &c. &c. &c., that his Stock is daily increasing in every 
Sogetmens of Foreign Literature.—Atlases, Maps, Panoramas, 

c. &c., not im stock, are generally procured within a 
fortnight from the date of the order.—Catalogues to be had gratis, 
or by post for one stamp.—Exportations to all parts of the Cou- 
= at least once a month.— Parcels inclosed. 


0. C. Marcus, Foreign and English Bookseller and Stationer, §, 
Oxford-street, London. 





MR. HALLIWELL'S FOLIO EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Specimen Copies of the First Volume of this Work may be seen at Mr. SkEFFINGTon’s 


Smirn’s, 36, Soho-square, London. 


errr nnn 


» 192, Piccadilly, and at Mr. Russie 


The Editor haying, at a great sacrifice, adhered to the original limit, and the estimates having been considerably exceeded, has 
been com elled, to avoid incurring an extravagant loss, to make the terms very absolute, and ry raise the subscription to the later 


copies. otwithstanding 


, therefore, the great demand for the work, a few copies may s still be secured by early written application. 


All commnsjcations on the subject are requested to be addressed to J. O. HALiiwE.1, Esq., Avenue Lodge, Brixton Hill, Surrey. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


SIMMS & MINTYRE, 


PATERNOSTER-ROW, London; and DoNnEGALL- 
STREET, Belfast. 


—_—@— 


TREATISE on ARITHMETIC, in 

ORY and PRACTICE. Thirty-third Edition. 

By the late J ti ES THOMSON, Esq. LL.D. Professor t Mathe- 
matics in the University of Glasgow. Price 33. 6d, 12mo, roan. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
KEY to the ARITHMETIC, adapted 


to the present Edition. Price 5s. 12mo. roan. 


3. N INTRODUCTION to MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, with an OUTLINE of ASTRO- 
NOMY. Twenty-second Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 12mo, roan. 


4, N INTRODUCTION to the DIFFER- 
ENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Second 
Edition. Price 5s. éd. 12mo. cloth. 


5. LEMENTS of PLANE and SPHER- 

ICAL TRIGONOMETRY, with the First Principles 
of SR ALTTC GEOMETRY. Fourth Edition, Price 4s. 
Sve. cloth. 


6. UCLID’S ELEMENTS (the First Six 
and the Eleventh and Twelfth Books), with the ELE- 
MENTS of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, — Seventh Edition. 

Price 5s. 12mo. cloth; or in Two Parts, the First at 3s. and the 
Second at 2s. 6d. 

Dr. Tuomson’s Anttumetic has been adopted by the Committee 
of the Privy Council on Education, by the National Board of Edu- 
cation in Ireland, and by the Church Education Society for _ 
land. His Evcuip is also adopted by the Board of E 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Henry Colburn, - 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


— @—- 


The DUKE of BUCKINGHAWM?’s 
MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of 
GEORGE IIL, from Original Family Documents. 
Seconp Epition, revised, 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits, 30s. 


“ These volumes contain much valuable matter.”— Times. 

“These Memoirs are among the most valuable materials for 
history that have recently been arenes to light out of the archives 
of any of our great families.”—Eza 


EIGHTEEN YEARSontheGOLD 


COAST of AFRICA, including an Account of the 
Native Tribes. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castle. 
2 vols. 21s. 


“This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came 
into our hands. Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s work has indeed made us 
all familiar with the degree of — ence and the dis: eetene 
of the transplanted African; but it has been reserved to 
Cruickshank to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, 
and to prove that by the extension of a knowledge of the Gospel 
and by that only can the African be brought within the pale of 
civilization. We anxiously desire to direct public attention toa 
work so valuable. An HA episode i isan affecting narrative 
of the death of the gifted L. E. L.”—Standard, 


‘FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Epi- 


SODES in the DOMESTIC ANNALS of the ARISTO- 
CRACY. ByJ. BERNARD BURKE, Esq., Author of 

* The Peerage,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
“It were impossible to ise too highly these two most inter- 
esting volumes. Here you = nearly fifty captivating romances, 
with the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished 





Ireland, and his works generally are used in the Belfast Royal 
Academical Institution ; Normal College, Brecon ; Collegiate In- 
stitution, Liverpool ; High School, Glasgow ; the Homerton Inde- 
pendent t College ; and many other Public Seminaries, 


7. N ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
especially adapted for use with Dr. Tuomson’s ‘Inrno- 
puction To Grocrapuy.’ A New Edition, containing 26 Coloured 
Maps, with an Index. Price 8, royal 4to. half bound. 


8. TREATISE a. MENTAL ARITH- 

METIC, intended o Dr. THomson’s 

TREATISE CN ARITHMETIC.” ‘by the Rev. ISALAT STEEN, 

Head Master of the Mathematical and Mercantile School in the 

Bore! Belfast Academical Institution. Second Edition. Price 
2s, 6d. 12mo. cloth, 


9. N INTRODUCTION to ALGEBRA 

and to the SOLUTION of NUMERICAL EQUA- 

TIONS, with full Explanations ¢ oe UNG, ta and numerous 

Examples for Exercise. J. BR. YOU NG et “ergy 4 of 

Mathematics in the Royal Acad fast. Price 
38. 6d. 12mo., cloth. 


10. ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the 
above. Price 6d. 12mo. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
il. N INTRODUCTORY TREATISE on 
5 Eee in THEORY and PRACTICE. 
Price 48, 12mo, cloth, 











12. ODERN GEOGRAPHY SIMPLI- 

FIED ; to which are appended, Brief Notes of Euro- 

~— Discovery, with Sketches of the Ruins of Ancient Cities. 
second Edition. Price 2s, 12mo. cloth. 


13. HE FIRST BOOK of LESSONS in 
CHEMISTRY, in its Application to AGRICULTURE. 
By JOHNY F. HODGES, M.D. Professor of Agriculture i mi ueen’s 
College, Belfast. — % Edition. Price 28. 6d. 12mo. clo 
This work has been approved of by the Commissioners -- Edu- 
cation in — . and is now used as a Text-book in their Agri- 
ools. 





cultural Sch 

14, aE ELOCUTIONIST. By JAMES 
ERIDAN KNOWLES, Author of ‘ Virginius,’ &c. 

A Collection of Le in Prose and Verse, Nineteenth Edition. 


Price 38. 6d, 12m 





15. Fst STEPS to ZOOLOGY, profusely 

‘ lustrated. Intended for Juvenile Readers. By RO- 
BERT PATTERSON, Vice-President of the Belfast Natural 
History and Philosophical Society. Second Edition, Price 3e, 


square 12mo., clo 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
16. N INTRODUCTION to ZOOLOGY, 


for the Use of Schools. W cee ards of 330 Ilustra- 


tions. Second Edition. Price 6s. 12mo. 


a7. Tr SHEETS, exhibiting a Tabular View 
Sheet I. IN eer eres Site LL VERTE: 

eet I. S » S Sheet RTE- 
BRATE ANIMALS. Price le. each ie 

Mr. Patrerson’s ‘Intropuction’ is adopted by the Committee 
of the Privy Council on Education in England and the National 
Board of Education in Ireland, and is used in the Royal Military 
Asylum Schools, Chelsea; the Royal Hospital Schools, Greenwich; 
the Agricultural School, Cirencester; the High School, Glasgow : 

he‘ First Steps’ and *Snerts” are extensively used in the 

Schools of the National Board of Education in Lreland. 


y,and any one may be read in halfan hour. Each story is 
told in the cle ar, unaffected style with which the author's former 
works have made the public familiar; while they afford evidence 
of the value, even to a work of amusement, of that historical and 
genealogical learning that may justly be expected of the author of 
he Peerage and Baronetage,’ aud ‘The Landed Gentry’—each 
the best of its kind ever published. The aristocracy and gentry 
owe, indeed, a great debt to Mr. Burke as their family — 
Standar 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY 


ROUND the WORLD; comprising a Winter Passage 
across the Andes to Chili, with a Visit to the Gold Re- 





| 
| 





gions of California and Australia, the South Sea Islands, 
Java, &c. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 

“ Independently of great variety, a pleasant freshness pervades 
M. Gerstaecker’s narrative. It offers much to interest, and con- 
veys much valuable ———"' set forth in avery lucid and 
graphic manner.”—A 


CLASSIC and HISTORIC POR- 


TRAITS. By JAMES BRUCE. 2 vols. 21s. 


The MARVELS of SCIENCE, and 
their TESTIMONY to HOLY WRIT. By S. W. 
FULLOM, Esq. Dedicated by permission to the King of 
Hanover. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Revised, 7s. 6d. 


“ A very delightful and charming work.”—Sun, 
“Anable work, written with religious feeling.”—Guardian. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a 
MISSIONARY. By the Rev. J. P, FLETCHER, Curate 
of South Hampstead, Author of ‘A Two Years’ Resi- 
dence at Nineveh.’ 2 vols. 2ls. (Just ready.) 


TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN 
TURKEY, through BOSNIA, SERVIA, BULGARIA, 
MACEDONIA, ROUMELIA, ALBANIA, and EPIRUS, 
with a Tour through Hungary and the Slavonian Pro- 
vinces of Austria on the Lower Danube. By EDMUND 
SPENCER, Esq. Second and Cheaper Edition. With 
a New Preface. 2 vols. 8vo. with valuable Map and 
Illustrations. 18s. bound. 

“A work of paramount present interest.”—Standard. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
HARRY MUIR. By the Author 


of ‘MARGARET MalTLaND.’ Second Edition. 3 vols. 


“We prefer ‘Harry Muir’ to most of the Scottish novels that 
have appeared since Galt’s domestic stories. The narrative, to 
repeat our praise, is not one to be entered on or parted from 
without our regard for its writer being increased.”—Atheneum, 


THE LONGWOODS OF THE 
GRANGE. By the Author of ‘ ApgLAmpE Liypsay,’ 


“ This novel is a good one. It is well told, and excites a strong 
interest.”—Athenwum. 

“A tale such as Miss Austen might have been proud of, and 
Goldsmith would not have disowned.”—Glove. 


ADA GRESHAM: 
GRAPILY. 
“* Ada Gresham’ 





an Autobio- 
By MARY ANNE LUPTON, 3 vols. 
is entitled to a high place among modern 


works of fiction.”— Standur 

“This story will inevitably produce a great sensation. The 
vigour with which some passages are written is equal to anything 
that Currer Bell or the author of * Mary Barton "f 
trayed,” 


waye ever pour- 
"—Messenger. 





MR. COLLIER’S SHAKESPEARIAN 
DISCOVERY. 





Now ready, in &vo. price 14s. cloth lettered, with a Litho- 
graphed Fac-simile of the Corrected Folio of 1632, 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS 
TO THE TEXT OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, 


FROM EARLY MANUSCRIPT CORRECTIONS IN 
A COPY OF THE FOLIO OF 1632, 


IN THE POSSESSION OF 


JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. F.S.A. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“Men have acquired reputation by a single emendation of 
Shakespeare ; learned editors have exceedingly plumed themselves 
upon a few Successful hits; the best critics have done but little : 
—here we have a book that ‘at one fell sw oop’ knocks outa thou- 
sand errors, for the most part so palpable, when once pointed out, 
that no one can deny their existence, and substitutes emendations 
so clear that we cannot hesitate to accept them. In our judgment, 
this is a result which may well be esteemed femmes 7 and happy— 
a subject of congratulation to every one concerned i 

Athencum, ¥ 8, 1853. 


“The volume before us is sufficient to show what we should 
have possessed in the way of add auty, and escaped in the 
way of tedious conjecture, had Shakespeare been his own editor, 
or found some congenial friend to undertake fur him the task of 
passing his works through the press. The corrections which Mr. 
Collier has here given to the world are, we venture to think, of 
more value than the labours of nearly all the critics on Shake- 
speare’s text put together.”—Literary Gazette, Jan, 8, 1853. 


“ It is not for a moment to be doubted, we think, that in this 
volume a contribution has been made to the clearness and accu- 
racy of Shakespeare's text by far the most important of any offered 
or attempted since Shakespeare lived and wrote.” 

Fcuminer, Jan. 29, 1853, 


“The volume has, of course, produced an unexampled sensa- 
tion, and the corrections have been submitted to the severest 
ae. The character of its contents would at once have 

7 them with authenticity. Some of the new readings are 
my f mirable, others so ingenious, and there is so much skill, 
adroitness, and apprehension in the mode the text has been 
treated, that it must be clear to any one capable of appreciating 
such labours, that the corrector has either enjoyed the advantage 
of acquaintance with the Shakespearian plays at the time when 
they were comparelieety new, or is some master critic who has 
gone over a field in which the first minds of the nation have toiled 
for a century.”—Morning Chronicle, March 28, 1653. 


“We could contiy multiply instances of the value of these 
‘Notes and Emendations.” We trust that we have made every 
lover of Shakespeare sufficiently acquainted with the importance 
of Mr. Collier's Phesk. Those who possess it will have a truly 
Shakespearian treasure, and one the importance of which for ob- 
taining a right appreciation of the autieny mind and intention 
must for all time be pronounced invaluable.” 

‘Bell's Messenger, Feb. 5, 1853. 


“In the volume before us Mr. Collier gives the public the larger 
and more valuable portions of these annotations. All the painful 
labours of all the commentators, from the days of Rowe down- 
wards, shrink into absolute nothingness—all the po and 
learning hitherto exhibited is mere blundering and blindness—in 
———- with the labour and sagacity of this single and anony- 
mous hand. He must have had access to er long since 
Tost | to the world.”— Northampton Mercury, Feb. 1 


“ Mr. Collier's paitiotion has been warmly welcomed, and can- 
not fail to be considered a great Shakespearian movement in the 
true direction. It will form henceforth an inseparable pendant to 
the received editions, and must undoubtedly take the lead over 
every other compilation of * Notes and Emendations.’ It is not 
going ing too far to pronounce that in intrinsic value it is fairly 

worth all the rest.’ ”"—Dublin University Magazine, March, 18538. 


“ From the specimens which we have selected, our readers arc 
now in a position to form for themselves some idea of the nature 
and value of the = yey cmenmetions. Some of them, it 

will be acknowledged, are so at the same time so 
divergent from the received text, that ‘they must have been derived 
from the original manuscript.. ‘ollier’s discovery has re- 
vealed to us a depth of corruption ‘in the printed text which no one 

ad i "—Fraser’s March, 1853. 








MR. COLLIER’S NEW TEXT OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Now ready, in One Volume, super-royal 8vo. 21s. cloth gilt, 
42s. in morocco, by Hayday, handsomely printed in a 
clear, readable type, with Portrait, Vignette, and Fac- 


simile, 
THE 


PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE: 


THE TEXT REGULATED BY THE OLD COPIES, AND 

BY THE RECENTLY-DISCOVERED FOLIO OF 1632; 

CONTAINING EARLY MANUSCRIPT EMENDATIONS. 
EDITED BY 


PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. F.S.A. 


Chelate & Co, A 


JOHN 


London : ye Maria-lane. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 7, 1853. 
REVIEWS 





Memorials and Correspondence of Charles 
James Fox. Edited by Lord John Russell. 
Vols. I. and II. Bentley. 

Tuts is the first instalment of a work which the 
public has looked for with eager interest ever 
since Mr. Fox’s death in 1806;—and though 
that interest has somewhat diminished by 
distance of time, and by the death of many to 
whom Mr. Fox was personally known, yet 
the work will be turned to with avidity,—if 
laid aside, as we confess we have ourselves 
laid it aside, with feelings of disappointment. 
Mr. Fox was long—and is still, perhaps 
—the great hero of Whig worship :—a_posi- 
tion which his large attainments, his suavity 
of manner, and probably his strict political 
integrity, entitled him to become. Like his 
illustrious rival, Mr. Pitt, Fox was the repre- 
sentative of a great political party;—and the 
effects of the services which each rendered 
to his followers continue still to influence poli- 
tical connexions, and even society itself. The 
lives of such men should be expected, if pro- 
perly written, to contain much that is both 
instructive and entertaining. 

It is a reproach to our literature that we 
have no Lives fitting to be so called of our emi- | 
nent English Statesmen. Nares made a sad 
business of Lord Burleigh’s,—and Coxe’s ‘ Life | 
of Sir Robert Walpole’ is one of the dullest 
biographies in the language. If we come to, 
Lives written by men who had the great 
advantage of a personal knowledge of the 
statesmen whom they endeavoured to represent, 
—we shall find that Tomline’s ‘Life of Mr. | 
Pitt’ is an abortion, and Trotter’s ‘ Memoirs 
of Mr. Fox’ a contemptible publication. This 
Tomline (and he was a Bishop withal) had 
been tutor to Mr. Pitt at Cambridge,—and 
Trotter acted for several years as private secre- 
tary to Mr. Fox. What they could not help 
knowing, they had not the skill to communicate: 
—so diflicult a matter it seems to be, even with 
ample materials, te write a good biography ! 

The biographer of Mr. Fox was to have been 
the late Lord Holland,—Mr. Fox’s nephew;— 
and from 1806 to 1853 public attention has 
been kept alive to a belief that the bio- 
graphy would be one worthy of the subject and 
of the reputation of its writer. The final dis- 
appointment of expectations that were rife for 
twenty years, and more, about Mallet’s ‘ Life of 
the Great Duke of Marlborough’ was scarcely 
more sore than that which a perusal of the book 
before us will occasion to every believer in 
Holland House. The ‘ Life of Mr. Fox’ was a 
subject not, it was understood, to be treated by 
any one else,—a biography ‘‘not tolet.” “ Lord 
Holland is engaged on it,”—was repeated by 
many a guest from Holland House—“ and you 
know how delightful a biography we are 
sure to receive from such a pen.” But it was 
as much talk, after all, in the case of Lord 
Holland as it was in that of Mallet. His 
Lordship collected, it is true,—and got Lord 
Grey and Mr. Rogers to annotate; but he soon 
grew weary of his task,—and his monument to 
his uncle has at length hardly the common 
scaffolding which would have been due to such 
a monument. After Lord Holland’s death, 
his friend Mr. Allen took up the subject— 
copied a few letters, and wrote, not in his best 
vein, a number of disjointed paragraphs. Mr. 
Allen died before he had done more than a 
good week’s work upon this labour of love; 
and then, Lady Holland handed over her hus- 
band’s and Mr. Allen's raw materials for a 








“Life” to Lord John Russell:—who remem- 


bering a saying of Lord Holland's, that the 
Life would he believed be left to Lord John 
to finish,—/as finished it, accordingly. 

Lord John, in a brief but sensible Preface, 
expresses his regret that public affairs have 
prevented him from weaving his materials into 
one continuous narrative. ‘As it is,’’ he writes, 
“the work I am about to produce must have a 
disjointed and irregular appearance.” A very 
disjointed appearance it indeed has :—one that 
would have alarmed the author of the beautiful 
fragment of English history which bears the 
well-known name of Fox. In the first volume, 
the passages in the text written by Lord Hol- 
land are marked V.H.,—those copied from 
Walpole (and they are numerous, and ill put 
together) are signed H. W.,—while those of Mr. 
Allen are included between brackets [ ],—and 
those contributed by Lord John Russell stand 
betwixt asterisks. Here, then, are four distinct 
authors inlaid upon one text :—so that, with the 
additional difficulties of letters from Mr. Fox, 
and others also admitted into the text type, the 
reader is ez: to recollect at every fresh 
page whether “ V. H.,” or “H. W.,” or Mr. 
Allen in ‘ hooks,” or Lord John between 
‘‘stars,”’ or Mr. Fox, or his friends, are respon- 
sible for what he is reading. The hooks occur 
so often in the volume, that had Mr. Bentley 
been their author instead of their publisher, we 
should have been tempted to talk, with Pope, of 

Slashing Bentley and his desperate hook. 

Lord John is of opinion that whatever may 
be the defects of these volumes, they will give 
to Englishmen “a better knowledge than they 
now possess of one of the most striking periods | 
of their history, and of one of the greatest | 
men.” Weare not so sure of this, if the volumes 
before us are fair samples of what is to come: 
—for Mr. Fox would appear to have left fewer 
papers behind him than any other English 
statesman, Mr. Pitt not excepted. But the 
“‘ greatest value” of the work, his Lordship | 
elsewhere informs us, “will be found in the | 
letters of Mr. Fox to Lord Holland, written 
between 1790 and 1805.” These letters, he 
observes, “are more literary than political,— 
and show how keen was Mr. Fox’s enjoyment 
of poetry, especially Greek and Italian.” As 
these letters do not occur in the present portion 
of his Lordship’s publication, we must draw on 
other less interesting material for our present 
extracts. Mr. Fox’s own letters are here com- 
paratively few in number :—there are not fifty 
in the two octavo volumes. 

Fox took credit to himself in after life for 
being in whatever he undertook “a painstaking 
man.” Here is an account of his youthful 
studies in a letter written, in 1767, from 
Florence, to Sir George Macartney.— 

“T employed almost my whole time at Oxford in 
the mathematical and classical knowledge, but more 
particularly in the latter, so that I understand Latin 
and Greek tolerably well. I am totally ignorant in 
every part of useful knowledge, I am more con- 
vinced every day how little advantage there is in 
being what at school and the university is called a 
good scholar: one receives a good deal of amusement 
from it, but that is all, At present I read nothing 
but Italian, which I am immoderately fond of, 
particularly of the poetry. You, who understand 
Italian so well yourself, will not at all wonder at 
this. As to French, I am far from being so thorough 
a master of it as I could wish, but I know so much 
of it that I could perfect myself in it at any time with 
very little trouble, especially if I pass three or four 
months in France.” 

Fox's early vice was, gaming,—the vice, in- 
deed, of his age; for which his father paid 
enormous sums on his acccunt, when he was 
little more than of age. Walpole and Gibbon 
have made us acquainted with his passion 





| (Lord Holland). 


for play,—and here is the testimony of a con- 
temporary, written after full inquiry, and when 
the chief leading gamesters were in their graves. 
Lord Holland's correspondent is, the late Lord 
Egremont.— 

“He indulged more than ever in his passion for 

play, and as this and the ensuing years are the period 
of his great losses, I shall insert the observations 
communicated to me in conversation by Lord Egre- 
mont, in 1823, on the occurrences of that time. 
Lord Egremont was convinced, he said, by reflection, 
aided by his subsequent experience of the world, that 
there was at that time some unfair confederacy among 
some of the players, and that the great losers, espe- 
cially Mr, Fox, were actually duped and cheated— 
he should, he said, have been torn to pieces, and 
stoned by the losers themselves,.for hinting such a 
thing at the time, and even now, those of them, him- 
self excepted, who survived, would exclaim at such 
a supposition; but he was nevertheless satisfied, 
that the immoderate, constant and unparalleled 
advantages over Charles Fox and other young men, 
were not to be accounted for merely by the difference 
of passing or holding the box, or the hazard of the 
dice. He had indeed no suspicions (any more than 
the rest had) at the time, but he had thought it much 
over since, and he now had.” 
—Selwyn, in allusion to Fox’s losses at the 
gambling-table, was accustomed to call him his 
Charles the Martyr. The saying is additionally 
appropriate as Fox had through Charles the 
Second some Stuart blood in his veins. 

Fox was the senior of Pitt by ten years. Their 
early opposition is said to have been foretold.— 

“Among other things his rivalry with young 
William Pitt, his junior by ten years, seems to have 
been early predicted. ‘The Duchess of Leinster 
related to me a conversation, at which she was pre- 
sent, between her sister, Lady Caroline, and Mr. Fox 
Lady Caroline, in expostulating 
with her husband on his excessive indulgence to his 
children, and to Charles in particular, added, ‘ I have 
been this morning with Lady Hester Pitt, and there 
is little William Pitt, not eight years old, and really 
the cleverest child I ever saw, and brought up so 
strictly and so proper in his behaviour, that, mark 
my words, that little boy will be a thorn in Charles’s 
side as long as he lives.” 

Connected with Pitt's first speech there is a 
good story in which Fox bears a part.— 

“Mr. Pitt’s first speech, brilliant and wonderful 
as it was, was scarcely more remarkable than the 
warmth and generosity with which Mr. Fox greeted 
the appearance and extolled the performance of his 
future rival. Incapable of jealousy, and delighted 
at the sudden display of talents nearly equal to his 
own, he hurried up to the young member to compli- 
ment and encourage him. As he was doing so, an 
old member of the House (I think a General Grant) 
passed by them and said, ‘Aye, Mr. Fox, you are 
praising young Pitt for his speech. You may well 
do so; for, excepting yourself, there’s no man in the 
House can make such another; and, old as I am, I 
expect and hope to hear you both battling it within 
these walls as I have done your fathers before you.’ 
Mr. Fox, disconcerted at the awkward turn of the 
compliment, was silent and looked foolish ; but 
young Pitt, with great delicacy, readiness, and feli- 
city of expression, answered, ‘I have no doubt, 
General, you would like to attain the age of Methu- 
saleh,’” 

When Fox was a young man he paid a visit 
to Voltaire in company with Uvedale Price. 
Here are Price’s meagre recollections of the 
visit written in the form of a letter to Mr. 
Rogers.— ° 

“ My stay’ at Geneva was short. I was then tra- 
velling with Charles Fox, who wrote to Voltaire to 
beg he would allow us to come. He very civilly 
answered, the name of Fox was sufficient, though he 
received hardly any visitors, et que nous venions pour 
l'enterrer. He did not ask us to dine with him, but 
conversed a: short time, walking backwards and for- 
wards in his garden, gave us some chocolate, and 
dismissed us. I am sorry to give you so meagre an 
account, but all I can recollect of his conversation, 
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and that a mere nothing, is that, after giving us a 
list of some of his works, which he thought might 
open our minds and free them from any religious 
prejudices, he said, ‘ voila des livres dont il faut se 
munir,’ ” 

Fox sat and spoke in Parliament before he 
was of age. He was a minister, too, very early 
in life;—and could resign and give his own 
reasons to the head of his party (Lord North).— 


“His motives for this step are best explained in 
the following letter, partly from himself and partly 
from Mr. Crawford, to Lord Ossory— 

*** Almacks, Thursday, 21st February, 1772. 

“My dear Ossory.—You will be surprised at the 
news I am going to tell you. Charles this day 
resigned. He had not any one particular reason for 
this step, but upon the whole he thought Lord 
North did not treat him with the confidence and 
attention he used to do. I think Charles had reason 
to be dissatisfied, but from what I have heard of his 
conversation with Lord North, who was very ready 
to take all blame upon himself, and expressed the 
greatest desire to keep him, I think he has been 
too hasty in a step of this consequence. But I 
believe he had mentioned his intention of resigning 
before he spoke to Lord North, and then was 
ashamed to retract. It is better to err by too much 
spirit than by too little, and as Charles does not 
mean to go into opposition, and is always worth a 
better place than what he had, it is my opinion that 
what he has done will do him credit, and turn out 
to his advantage every way. 

—Then follows in Mr. Fox’s own hand:— 

“My dear Ossory,—It is impossible to tell you 
the real reason of my resigning, it is very complicated, 
and arises from so many different circumstances. 
I should not have resigned at this moment merely 
on account of my complaints against Lord North, 
if I had not determined to vote against this Royal 
Family Bill, which in place I should be ashamed of 
doing. Upon the whole I am convinced I did right, 
and I think myself very safe from going into oppo- 
sition, which is the only danger. I am convinced if 
you were to know the whole state of the case I should 
have your approbation, which, I can assure you, 
would make me very happy.—I am, my dear Ossory, 
yours most affectionately, C. J. Fox. 
—Then resumed by Mr. Crawford:— 

“This is better than anything I could have said 
upon the subject. Charles's bill will not come on 
until after the Royal Family Bill is over, so that 
you need not come up on that account till you 
hear further from me. Pray remember me kindly 
to Lady Ossory, and believe me ever sincerely, yours, 

“<3. CRAWFORD. 

“*P.S.—I don't know if what I wrote of Charles 
ought to please him or not, but he came in here 
when [I left off, and I called him to me to read what 
I had wrote, and bid him write his own story, if he 
did not like mine.’” 

By the Mr. Crawford, commonly called Fish 
Crawford, we have two pleasant letters in these 
volumes,—which create a desire for others from 
his pen.— 

“Mr. Crawford to Stephen Fox. 
** Grafton Street. 
In all distresses of our friends, 
Kind nature, ever bent to ease us, 
Finds out some circumstance to please us. 
How patiently we hear them groan! 
How glad the case is not our own! 

“T know, dear Ste, that you will be delighted to 
hear that I had the misfortune to speak a few days 
ago in the House of Commons. If I was the oldest 
and dearest friend you had in the world, you could 
not have wished me to succeed worse than I did. 
It was a prepared speech, ill timed, ill received, 
ill delivered, languid, plaintive, and everything as 
had as possible. Add to all this, that it was very 
long, because being prepared, and pompously begun, 
I did not know how the devil to get out of it. I 
know this news will give you great pleasure, and it 
is out of perfect kindness that I send it to you. The 
only thing I said, which was sensible or to the 
purpose, was misrepresented by Burke. Charles 
was not ashamed to acknowledge me in my distress. 
He explained and defended what I had said with 
spirit, warmth, and great kindness to me. I am 





really more pleased at having received a proof of 
kindness from Charles, whom I admire and love 
more and more every day, than I am hurt at not 
succeeding in a thing in which I had no right to 
succeed. For certainly it was not the intention of 
Nature that I should be a public speaker, and I 
shall never attempt it any more. Hic finis Priami 
fatorum—I shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
some time next week in my way to Bath. I hope 
Lady Mary will not receive me the worse for not 
being an orator, or rather for having attempted to 
be one, which was a foolish mistake with regard to 
myself. All I have said is exactly true, and there- 
fore I have no doubt of this being a very agreeable 
letter to you,—For I am, and ever have been, dear 
Ste, your affectionate friend, J.C.” 


Part of a letter from the same writer to Lord 
Ossory, dated December 4, 1777, supplies a 
good bit between Burke and Wedderburne.— 

“ Charles spoke with great violence, but the 
House for this time went along with him. We 
were not shocked at his talking of bringing Lord 
George to a second trial, nor were we shocked at 
being asked if we could patiently continue to submit 
to see this nation disgraced by him in every capacity. 
There were high words between Wedderburne and 
Burke, which so offended the latter, that he went 
out of the House, and I believe intended to challenge 
Wedderburne, but was prevented by a letter from 
Wedderburne, and an explanation likewise, which 
he sent him through Charles. In the midst of 
Wedderburne’s speaking, Burke burst into one of 
his loud hysterical laughs. Unfortunately at that 
moment there was a dead silence in the House. 
Wedderburne, in a very angry tone, said, that if 
that gentleman did not know manners, he as an 
individual would teach them to him; that he had 
not the good will of that gentleman, and did not 
wish for it; but he was ambitious of having even his 
respect, and would force it from him, &c. This the 
other construed into a menace. It is impossible to 
give an account of a conversation of this kind, which 
depends entirely upon the tone and manner; but I 
know Lady O. would not have forgiven me if I had 
not attempted it, and it is for her, and not for you, 
that I have given this imperfect description of a 
quarrel, which is very well settled on both sides, 
Burke was originally in the wrong, because nothing 
could be more uncivil than his laugh appeared to 
be, from the accident of the dead silence of the 
House at that moment.” 


Of Fox’s own letters there are few in these 
volumes that deserve to be quoted entire. Here 
is perhaps the best.— 

“Hon. C. J. Fox to Mr. Fitzpatrick (then in 
America ). 
** London, February 3rd, 1778. 

“My dear Richard,—Though I have been un- 
pardonably idle about writing to you, yet I suspect 
that I appear still more so than I deserve; for, by 
your never mentioning it, I take it for granted you 
never received a long letter I wrote you from Chats- 
worth. * * I think you are the best describer of 
military operations I ever knew, for I perfectly 
understand them by your letters, which I scarce 
ever do from those of others. What a scene of 
folly it has been! But it has not yet had all the 
effect here that you at a distance imagine it would 
have. I think you are too violent in some of your 
ideas, but as this¢letter may possibly be read by 
others as well as you, I cannot now tell you my 
mind upon those subjects. What the ministers 
intend doing besides keeping their places, upon 
which they are very decided, I cannot even guess. 
They know as little how to make peace as war. In 
short, they are as completely at a non plus as people 
can be; but they still keep a great majority, though 
we begin to increase considerably, we divided last 
night (2nd February, on motion for a state of the 
nation) 165 to 259, which is certainly a very good 
division compared with the past, but a very bad one 
in my mind considering the circumstances of the 
country. Imade the motion ina very long speech, 
in which I went over the whole of the American 
business, and I really thought the House went a 
good deal with me in most of it. I purposely 


avoided all topics that related to the justice of the 
war, and confined myself merely to the absurdity of 








it in all its parts, and the absolute madness of con- 
tinuing it. The resolution moved was, that none of 
the old corps now in Europe should be spared for 
the American war. We had several tories with us, 
and I really think it was a great day for us. The 
ministry, not by concert, I believe, but by accident, 
did not say one word, which scandalised even their 
own friends a good deal, as I had opened the affair 
so very fully; for I spoke two hours and forty 
minutes. They now pretend to say that Ellis and 
Wedderburne were up (I did not see them), and 
while they were complimenting one another the 
question was put. The fact is, that it is such a cause 
as no man can defend well, and therefore nobody 
likes to attempt it. We shall soon go into an enquiry 
upon the Canada Expedition, in which how Lord G, 
[George Germaine] will defend himself is much above 
my comprehension. They mean to be hard upon Bur- 
goyne, which isa baseness beyond what even you or 
I could have expected from them. The enquiry is 
also in my hands, so that I have business enough, 
indeed more than I can well manage ; for though I 
like the House of Commons itself, I hate the pre- 
paratory business of looking at accounts, drawing 
motions, &c., as much as you could do. J am con- 
vinced we shall so far succeed as to get yreat divisions 
in the House of Commons, and to convince a!l the 
world that the ministers deserve all possible con- 
tempt; but when we have done that, I think we shall 
have done all we can do, and that the Ministers, 
though despised everywhere, and by everybody, will 
still continue Ministers. I am thoroughly persuaded 
of this, but the general opinion is otherwise. ‘There 
is a report of Lord Chatham being to come in im- 
mediately, but I have good reasons for totally dis- 
believing it. I think I have given you enough of 
politics, considering I have nothing but reports 
and conjectures to give you. With respect to my 
own share, I can only say that people flatter me 
that I continue to gain, rather than lose, my credit 
as an orator; and J am se convinced that this is all 
that I ever shall gain (unless I choose to become the 
meanest of men), that I never think of any other 
object of ambition. I am certainly ambitious by 
nature, but I really have, or think I have totally 
subdued that passion. I have still as much vanity 
as ever, which is a happier passion by far; because 
great reputation I think I may acquire and Keep, 
great situation I never can acquire, nor if acquired 
keep without making sacrifices that I never will make. 
If I am wrong, and more sanguine people right, tant 
mieux, and I shall be as happy as they can be, but 
if I am right, I am sure I shall be the happier, for 
having made up my mind to my situation. I need 
not say how happy I am at the thoughts of your 
coming; [ should be so at all times, but I really 
want you at present to a great degree. I have 
other friends whom I love, and who I believe love 
me, but I foreseé possible cases where I am deter- 
mined to act against all the advice that they are 
likely to give me. I know they will not shake me, 
for nothing ever shall; but yet it would be a great 
satisfaction to have you here, who I know would be 
of my opinion. You guess, I dare say, the sort of 
cases I mean. I shall be told by prudent friends, 
that I am under no sort of engagements to any set 
of men. J certainly am not, but there are many 
cases, where there is no engagement, and yet it is dis- 
honourable not to act as if there was one, But even 
suppose it were quite honourable, is it possible to 
be happy in acting with people of whom one has the 
worst opinions, and being on a cold footing (which 
must be the case) with all those whom one loves 
best, and with whom passes one’s life? I have 
talked to you a great deal about myself, but I know 
it will interest you, and I have really little clse to 
tell yon, as I know Ossory has written to you. Hare 
and Jack Townshend are well. Bully [Lord 
Bolingbroke] was believed by everybody to be mar- 
ried to a Miss Curtis, with 50,0007., but it was all 
off, I do not know how. He and I and several 
others, are just going to dine at nine o’clock at 
Derby’s. The old Duke [Devonshire] I like better 
than ever; Foley’s affairs are likely to be settled to 
his mind. Is there anybody else to mention ? Lord 
Robert goes on as usual. Egremont has lived lately 
too much in the country. Zn general tout va son 
train. Selwyn has been cut up for a large sum, 
after having been fattening for a month, and the old 
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fish [Mr. Crawford] is constantly talking of the cer- 
tainty of his brother’s being ruined, and so the 
world goes on—Adieu. Dickson begs to be re- 
membered to you. Pray give my kindest love to 
my brother, and tell him I should be very glad to 
have now and then a line from him. Do not expect 
to find any change in politics when you arrive, for 
if you do, you will be most certainly disappointed. 
I can find nobody of our side, but Lord Camden 
and Burke, who agree with me in desponding, but 
depend upon it we are right. We are, and ever shall 
be, as much proscribed as ever the Jacobites were 
formerly. Adieu, Yours most affectionately, 
“C. J. Fox.” 


In the second volume, the leading matters 
relate tothe Prince of Wales’s marriage to Mrs. 
Fitzherbert and Mr. Fox's denial in the House 
that the Prince was married. Mr. Fox, it is 
quite clear, was misled by the Prince :—he did 
not wilfully lie to his country. Nay, he had 
done what he could to induce the Prince not to 
marry without the consent of the Crown. His 
letter of advice on this subject deserves to be 
widely known.— 

** December 10th, 1785. 

“ Sir,—I hope your Royal Highness does me the 
justice to believe that it is with the utmost reluctance 
that I trouble you with my opinion unasked at any 
time, much more so upon a subject where it may not 
be agreeable to your wishes. I am sure nothing 
could ever make me take this liberty but the conde- 
scension you have honoured me with upon so many 
occasions, and the zealous and grateful attachment 
which I feel for your Royal Highness, and which 
makes me run the risk of even displeasing you, for 
the purpose of doing you real service. I was told 
just before I left town yesterday, that Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert was arrived, and if I had heard only this, I 
should have felt most unfeigned joy at an event 
which I knew would contribute so much to your 
Royal Highness’s satisfaction ; but I was told at the 
same time, that from a variety of circumstances, 
which had been observed and put together, there 
was reason to suppose that you were going to take 
the very desperate step (pardon the expression) of 
marrying her at this moment. If such an idea be 
really in your mind, and it is not too late, for God’s 
sake let me call your attention to some considera- 
tions, which my attachment to your Royal High- 
ness, and the real concern that I take in whatever 
relates to your interest, have suggested to me, and 
which may possibly have the more weight with you 
when you perceive that Mrs. Fitzherbert is equally 
interested in most of them with yourself. In the 
first place you are aware that a marriage with a 
Catholic throws the Prince contracting such marriage 
out of the succession of the Crown. Now, what 
change may have happened in Mrs. F.’s sentiments 
upon religious matters, I know not, but I do not 
understand that any public profession of change has 
been made; and surely, Sir, this is not a matter to 
be trifled with, and your Royal Highness must ex- 
cuse the freedom with which I write. If there he 
a doubt about her previous conversion, consider 
the circumstances in which you stand: the King not 
feeling for you as a father ought; the Duke of 
York professedly his favourite, and likely to be 
married to the King’s wishes; the nation full of its 
old prejudices against Catholics, and justly dreading 
all disputes about succession. In all these circum- 
stances your enemies might take such advantages of 
any doubt of this nature as I shudder to think of, 
and though your generosity might think no sacri- 
fice too great to be made to a person whom you 
love so entirely, consider what her reflections must 
be in such an event, and how impossible it would be 
for her ever to forgive herself. I have stated this 
danger upon the supposition that the marriage could 
be a real one, but your Royal Highness knows as 
well as I that according to the present laws of 
the country it cannot, and I need not point out 
to your good sense what a source of uneasiness it 
must be to you, to her, and above all to the nation, 
to have it a matter of dispute and discussion whe- 
ther the Prince of Wales is or is not married. 
All speculations upon the feelings of the public are 
uncertain, but I doubt whether an uncertainty of 





this kind, by keeping men’s minds in perpetual 


agitation upon a matter of this moment, might not 
cause a greater ferment than any other possible situ- 
ation. If there should be children from the mar- 
riage, I need not say how much the uneasiness as 
well of yourselves as of the nation must be aggra- 
vated. If anything could add to the weight of these 
considerations, it is the impossibility of remedying 
the mischiefs I have alluded to. For, if your Royal 
Highness should think proper, when you are twenty- 
five years old, to notify to Parliament your intention 
to marry (by which meansalone a legal marriage can 
be contracted), in what manner can it be notified ? 
If the previous marriage is mentioned or owned, will 
it not be said that you set at defiance the laws 
of your country,and that you have now come to Par- 
liament for a sanction to what you have already done 
in contempt of it? Ifthere are children, will it not 
he said that we must look for future applications to 
legitimate them, and consequently be liable to dis- 
putes for the succession between the eldest son— 
and the eldest son after the legal marriage ? And will 
not the entire annulling of the whole marriage be 
suggested as the most secure way of preventing all 
such disputes? Ifthe marriage is not mentioned to 
Parliament, but vet is known to have been solemnized, 
as it certainly will be known if it takes place, these 
are the consequences: first, that any child born in 
the interim is immediately illegitimated; and nezt, 
that arguments will be drawn from the circumstance 
of the concealed marriage against the public one. 
It will be said that a woman who has lived with you 
as your wife without being so, is not fit to he Queen 
of England; and thus the very thing that is done for 
the sake of her reputation will be used against it: 
and what would make this worse would be that the 
marriage being known (though not officially com- 
municated to Parliament) it would be impossible to 
deny the assertion. * * If, in consequence of your 
notification, steps should be taken in Parliament, and 
an Act passed (which considering the present state 
of the power of King and Ministry is more than 
probable) to prevent your marriage, you will be 
reduced to the most difficult of all dilemmas with 
respect to the footing upon which your marriage is 
to stand for the future, and your children will be born 
to pretensions which must make their situation 
unhappy, if not dangerous. These situations appear 
to me, of all others, the most to be pitied, and the 
more so, because the more indications the persons 
born in such circumstances give of spirit, talents, or 
anything that is good, the more they will be suspected 
and oppressed, and the more will they regret the 
being deprived of what they must naturally think 
themselves entitled to. I could mention many other 
considerations upon this business, if I did not think 
those I have stated of so much importance that 
smaller ones would divert your attention from them, 
rather than add to their weight. That I have 
written with a freedom which on any other occasion 
would be unbecoming, I readily confess, and nothing 
would have induced me to do it but a deep sense 
of my duty to a Prince, who has honoured me with 
so much of his confidence, and who would have 
but an ill return for all his favours and goodness to 
me, if I were to avoid speaking truth to him, how- 
ever disagreeable at so critical a juncture. The 
sum of my humble advice, nay, of my earnest 
entreaties, to your Royal Highness, is this, that you 
would not think of marrying till you can marry 
legally. When that time comes, you must judge 
for yourself; and, no doubt, you will take into con- 
sideration both what is due to private honour and 
your public station. In the meanwhile, a mock 
marriage, for it can be no other, is neither honour- 
able for any of the parties, nor, with respect to your 
Royal Highness, even safe. This appears so clear 
to me, that, if I were Mrs. Fitzherbert’s father or 
brother, I would advise her not by any means to 
agree to it. * * It is high time I should finish this 
very long, and, perhaps, your Royal Highness may 
think, ill-timed letter; but, such as it is, it is dictated 
by pure zeal and attachment to your Royal High- 
ness. With respect to Mrs. F., she is a person with 
whom I have scarcely the honour of being acquaint- 
ed; but I hear from everybody that her character 
is irreproachable, and her manners most amiable. 
Your Royal Highness knows, too, that I have not 
the same objection in my mind to intermarriages 
with Princes and subjects which many have; but, 








under the present circumstances, marriage appears 
to me to be the most desperate measure for all the 
parties concerned that their worst enemies could 
have suggested.” 

We can find room this week only for the 
Prince’s answer.— 

** Carlton House, December 11th, 1785. 
“ Sunday morning, 2 o'clock. 

“My dear Charles,—Your letter of last night 
afforded me more true satisfaction than I can find 
words to express, as it is an additional proof to me, 
wh I assure you I did not want, of y™ having 
y* true regard and affection for me, w» it is not 
only y® wish but y® ambition of my life to merit. 
Make yourself casy, my dear friend ; believe me the 
world will now soon be convinced yt there not 
only is, but never was, any ground for these reports, 
wh of late have been so malevolently circulated. 
I have not seen you since the apostacy of Eden. I 
think it ought to have y® same effect upon all our 
friends yt it has upon me; I mean the linking 
us closer to each other; and I believe you will 
easily believe these to be my sentiments, for you are 
perfectly well acquainted with my ways of thinking 
upon these sort of subjects. When I say, my ways 
of thinking, I think I had better say, my old maxim, 
wh I ever intend to adhere to; I mean yt of 
swimming or sinking with my friends. I have "ot 
time to add much more, except just to say, y* I 
believe I shall meet you at dinner at Bushy on 
Tuesday, and to desire you to believe me at all 
times, “ My dear Charles, 

“ Most affectionately yours, 
“ Grorce P.” 

«Tt will be perceived,” as Lord John Russell 
observes, “how quickly the Prince after his 
denial flies to another sulject.”” When he wrote 
this, he was not actually married to Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert,—but he married her ten days after. 
The marriage was performed in private by a 
clergyman of the Church of England in the 
manner prescribed by the Book of Common 
Prayer,—and the certificate, dated the 21st of 
December, 1785, was attested by two witnesses. 
The Prince owned his marriage to Grey (after- 
wards Earl Grey),—but he skilfully concealed 
it from Mr. Fox. Hence Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
dislike of the statesman who had denied her 
marriage in the House,—and therefore before, 
and to, the world. 





Lady Tartuffe. A Comedy in Five Acts, and in 
Prose, by Madame Emile de Girardin. Second 
Edition. Paris, Lévy; London, Jeffs. 

‘ Lady Tartuffe’ is the play containing the last 

part which has been written for Mdlle. Rachel, 

—and in point of the popularity gained 

for it by her, it pairs off with her Lyciska.— 

The lady’s estimate of her own stage strength 

and weakness takes a form, which, to say 

the least of it, is curious. Whereas other 
tragedy queens demand the generous sympa- 
thies of their audiences,—she seems resolute on 
commanding admiration through the medium of 
aversion. She treats her subjects as though 
they were a mass of jaded voluptuaries,—to ex- 
cite whom, that which is cruel, evil, and foul 
must be accumulated. Not merely would she 
seem to ply her authors with Lady Macbeth’s 
cry of “ Give me the daggers,’’—but she further 
insists that the weapons shall be sharpened by 
illicit passion and poisoned by diabolical inge- 
nuity for the ambuscade of cowardly vengeance. 

This time we English may be supposed to 
take more than usual interest in the new abo- 
mination concocted for the display of Mdlle. 

Rachel's amiabilities. The wretch elect is not 

“ Madame,” but “ Lady Tartuffe:""—Madame 

de Girardin having thus nicely indicated, that 

the last touches of prudery icing over pruriency, 
of unscrupulous calumny assumed to carry 
through the purposes of unscrupulous vice, are 
not to be found in her own fair country, but 
belong to the maids and matrons of our perfi- 
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dious island. What the Academicians of Paris 
who watch over its classical theatre will say to 
her neologism is of small consequence :—the 

atriots who have not forgiven Waterloo will 
fe enchanted. She boasts, M. Rolle has assured 
us in his feuilleton, of having compounded the 
worst points of six of the worst women of her 
acquaintance. From which English original 
Madame de Girardin got the bit of gold-leaf 
for her pill made up of vitriol, bella-donna, nux 
vomica, and arsenic, is a riddle, the solution of 
which must be left to Mrs. Gore’s or Mr. Thack- 
eray’s clients—the “Fair of May Fair,” or of 
** Vanity Fair.” 

In spite of Madame de Girardin’s best in- 
tentions—in spite of the Spartan self-sacrifice 
with which she has turned the black pages of 
her visiting book to account,—‘ Lady Tartuffe ’ 
is a weak play. Let its heroine work up the 
characters and the scenes, and the great ¢irades, 
with all the concentrated skill which she can 
bring to bear upon her personifications of wicked 
women, from Roxana downwards,—Madlle. de 
Blossac will, yet, hardly go down to posterity as 
the female of Moliére’s incomparable male. Only 
one touch strikes us as happy, feminine, and in 
eccordance with the indomitable falsity of the 
creature :—we mean the song of triumph with 
which Lady Tartuffe makes her exit.—To ex- 
plain this we must run through the leading 
crimes of her life,—according to Izaak Walton’s 
far-famed direction, ‘“ gently, as if we loved 
her.”"—Before the play begins Mdlle. de Blossac 
generously left a Saal lover to die by the 
consequences of an accident, in order to evade 
the discovery of the fact that she granted him 
a secret meeting. Bouquets, however, will tell 
tales: and a tuft of heath, left behind her by 
this would-be Diana, reveals her identity to a 
friend of the murdered man,—who, year by year, 
dangles the sword of exposure over her head, 
by anonymously sending to Mdlle. de Blossac 
a similar token on the anniversary of the cata- 
strophe. —When the play begins, Mdlle. de 
Blossac—having, for propriety’s sake, assumed 
the style and title of widowhood —is dis- 
covered in demure chace of an old Maréchal, 
whom she captivates by her reputation for re- 
serve, charity, delicacy, and every other virtue 
conceivable and inconceivable. Him she is 
resolved to marry. But the Maréchal has a 
grand-niece who is about to be given in marriage 
to that very Hector de Renneville who treats 
our murderess to the anonymous annual me- 
mento of her shame. Him Mdlle. de Blossac 
is resolved to subdue.—By way of first step in 
fascination,—to detach the youth from his old 
love, she propagates an atrocious calumny 
against Jeanne, the Maréchal’s grand-niece. 
This is ingeniously managed. ‘The calum- 
niator avails herself of a past adventure of her 
own to give those precise details of time, place, 
and circumstance which appear to be so con- 
clusive and so impossible to contradict. Hector, 
however, defies the mischief and the malice,— 
and Jeanne’s innocent truthfulness in explana- 
tion in an instant breaks the web of infernal 
craft. Mdlle. de Blossac, however, like the 
true heroine that she is, seems to rise the 
stronger for the defeat. She manages to fasten 
herself on Hector for a secret interview. In 
this, she takes his detestation by the throat (as it 
were), by employing a candid and ingenious con- 
fession of her wickedness as a means of seduc- 
tion:—the idea of which, supposing it not to 
have been suggested to Madame de Girardin 
by some of her half-dozen wicked intimates, 
does our authoress credit.—To hear Malle. de 
Blossac talk, it might be thought that she had 
been brought into the world for the express 
purpose of ‘‘making a clean breast” of all her 


justification, also:—and then, goes out with a 


shadow—watched him like a ghost, for years 
upon years. When he recoils at the bare 
thought of such espionnage, and from such a 
spy— 

“Tis frightful,” replies Mdlle. de Blossac, with a 
smile, “ "Tis frightful, is it not ? Well, this watching 
over you has been my joy, the sole business of my 
heart's life ! To expect—to catch a glimpse—to speak 
to youin my sleepas to the angel of some fond dream; 
—this has made my existence !—I was happy in it, 
when I suddenly heard of your departure for the 
East, and that I must relinquish this happiness. 
Then, my courage failed me; then, I yielded myself 
to the current which hurried me downwards. Then, 
my evil instincts, which my love had bound fast, burst 
forth with new violence. The two spirits which strove 
within me for mastery began anew to torment me 
with their fatal influence. The child of a strange 
marriage—my father a gentleman, my mother a 
vagabond,—I partake of both their natures. From 
my mother, I have the demon of adventure and a 
passionate temperament,—from my father, pride of 
name, pride of rank! You must not judge me too 
severely !_I am not sincere, I am not virtuous; but 
I am honourable—that is, I am honourable enough 
to desire to conceal the infamy of my life !—For me, 
if virtue is not a reality, it is at least a dream. Am 
I to blame if my dream be of Heaven, while my 
nature is of Hell? My struggle is not without dig- 
nity—all terrible and real as it is, I confide to you 
everything—I conceal nothing from you . . . . I love 
you. Sometimes, I arrive at really leading the life 
which I assume—without a fault, without a remem- 
brance even! I believe myself reclaimed—I believe 
myself really virtuous—I take courage—lI breathe. 
And then, in an instant, comes some breath of storm, 
some melody whispered with passion, some word, 
some smile (nay, less even !), and the fever of Death 
again lays hold of me! and my brain wanders, and 
my volcano blood begins to boil anew! .... And in 
spite of resistance,—in spite of prayer....I sink 
again! .... Only, I sink from a greater height than 


It will be owned, that Mr. Thackeray’s Becky 
herself, had that versatile lady chosen to mount 
the cothurnus, could not have delivered a tirade 
with a much more proper emphasis of in-dis- 
cretion than this. Nor will any one versed in 
“the proper study of mankind” feel much 
surprised that it produces its effect on her anta- 
gonist,—even though before the arrival of 
Mdlle. de Blossac, to keep her assignation, he 
has shut up his mother-in-law and bride-elect 
in a closet to be witnesses of the edifying 
spectacle of Lady Tartuffe’s humiliation! Like 


assures him that she has tracked him like al 


that he will marry her on the spot. Thus ends 
‘ Lady Tartuffe.’—Since the play will be pro- 
duced (the Lord Chamberlain permitting) during 
Mdlle. Rachel’s coming visit to London, our 
readers may as well be made acquainted with 
the nature and properties of the new “ being of 
the mind” that has been just conjured up by 
one woman to be impersonated by another. 











The History of the United States of America, 
By Richard Hildreth. Vol. VI., being Vol. 
III. of the Second Series. New York, 
Harper & Brothers. 

As Mr. Hildreth proceeds with his history, we 

become more and more possessed with the 

feeling to which we have already given ex- 
pression in noticing the previous volumes—that 
it will require a very different style of treat- 
ment from that of which Mr. Hildreth seems to 
be capable to render the History of the Great 
American Republic interesting to readers on 
this side of the Atlantic. Mr. Hildreth, we have 
again to repeat, is pains-taking, lucid, and we 
believe accurate; but, with all these merits, his 
work is uniformly and pre-eminently dry. To 
native Americans Mr. Hildreth’s history may, 
we repeat, in virtue of its fullness, have a differ- 
ent value from what it has to us. To them it 
may be most convenient to have a work serving 
as a kind of abridgment of an American Han- 
sard, and offering a chronicle of old debates in 
Congress, with summaries of the arguments 
used and extracts from the speeches delivered 
on both sides,—the said chronicle being illus- 
trated and garnished, as it were, with notes 
of contemporary facts, such as riots, elections, 
naval fights, and the like. But to us, who want 
only the essence of American history, and to 
whom every record of American events must 
carry with it an indication of the significance of 
those events from a general, or at least an Anglo- 

Saxon, point of view, such a detailed chronicle 

as Mr. Hildreth persists in giving is wearisome 

and unprofitable. ‘As the records of transac- 
tions accumulate,” says the philosopher Kant, 

“and accumulate at a rate which renders it 

impossible to keep them all in mind, it may be 

laid down as a maxim that the human race will 
remember only such transactions of the past as 
are interesting from the supreme cosmopolitical 
point of view.” It would be well if historians 
were to lay this maxim to heart, so as to take 
the trouble of making the task of forgetting a 





true daughters of Eve, however, not content with 
passively waiting till they are wanted, Madame 
de Clairmont and Jeanne have indulged in the | 
pastime of eavesdropping, for “dear Hector’s”’ 

good; and—just when he is on the point of | 
letting his visitor depart, in compassion of her | 
passion—they break in. On this, Lady Tartuffe | 
speaks out,—the old Maréchal being also in 
presence,—as befits a grand catastrophe. The 
dear hypocrite prevents explanation, and owns 
to everything with an audacious candour so 
engaging in tone as to set her in the light of an 
ill-used woman, and to make others besides her 
doting husband-elect doubt whether she may 
not be accusing herself superfluously.—She re- 
minds all the ladies that they have been slan- 
dered,—but that Time has set their reputations 
right. To Time, she devoutly appeals for her 


final ‘oss especially directed against the virtuous 
woman.— 

“ Less pride, Madame!” [thus runs the strain of 
Malle. De Blossae’s farewell]. “The world will say 
of me, *She had a lover!’ The world says so of you, 
who have not one.” 

The poor old Maréchal prepares to follow 
such a pink of injured innocence, such a choice 
specimen of fault amended by confession,—and, 





seventeen deadly sins to this same Hector. She 





since all the world is against her, it is probable 


little more easy to the world. Arguing from 
the incorrigible dullness which characterizes 
Mr. Hildreth’s volumes, we have been tempted 
once or twice in the course of reading them, to 
suppose that the fault lay in the subject, and 
that, however important as a portion or stage 
of modern social developement, American his- 
tory since the Revolution contained few of those 
elements which make an interesting narrative. 
But this cannot be. American history may be 
deficient in romantic and thrilling incidents 
such as are to be found in the early history of 
the old European countries; it may have less of 
the element of “the heroic,’”—though even this 
assertion would be too hasty, in the face of 
certain recollections. But, were this granted 
to a greater extent than it is likely to be, still, 
since American history has been the most ex- 
traordinary example of new social develope- 
ment in modern times, it must be the fault of 
the historian, and not of the facts, if with such 
a subject the book produced be a dull one. We 
have only to refer to such a work as that of 
De Tocqueville to see that it is so. Why can- 
not a History of America be written in the same 
scientific spirit which characterizes the F rench 
statesman’s survey of American society in its 
completed, or rather its penultimate, phase? 
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Why in a good history of America should we 
not see the successive birth of those social ideas, 
those improvements and innovations, which 
America has first realized in her own condition, 
and is now flinging abroad with such didactic 
pertinacity and emphasis among the nations 
panting behind her? Here is a field for the 
American historian who will be read not by his 
own countrymen only, but by cis-Atlantic 
readers. It was but the other day that we had 
to speak in favourable terms of a work by a 
countryman of Mr. Hildreth, traversing a part 
of the period gone over in Mr. Hildreth’s 
present volume—Mr. Ingersoll’s ‘History of 
the Second War between England and America.’ 
Rough and uncouth as we found that work in 
form, and often braggart in spirit, it possessed 
an energy and a tone of speculative generality 
which we look for in vain in Mr. Hildreth’s 
es. 

’ he present volume commences at the date 
of October 1807, and carries on the narrative 
to February 1821 :—the earlier portion of this 
period being treated at much greater length 
than the latter. The entire period coincides 
with the close of Jefferson’s Presidency, the 
subsequent presidencies of Madison (1809— 
1817), and the first Presidency of Monroe 
(1817—1821).—The following is Mr. Hildreth’s 
summary of the character of Jefferson :—and it 
is by far the best passage in the volume.— 


“With the close of the Tenth Congress closed, 
also, Jefferson’s administration. Indeed, he seemed 
inclined in his private correspondence, to throw upon 
the incoming cabinet, to which, no doubt, it entirely 
belonged, the responsibility of the recent enactments. 
As the retiring president came into office, so he now 
left it, with a character very differently estimated by 
the two great political parties into which the nation 
was divided. Party animosity, indeed, so far from 
having been extinguished under his rule, as he had 
fondly anticipated, had broken out, especially of late, 
with new fury. Judging, as the superficial mass of 
mankind always do, more by professions than by 
practice, by words than by deeds, the great body of 
the Democratic party continued to look up to the 
retiring president, and all the active party leaders, 
whatever might be their private opinions, to seek to 
recommend themselves to party favourand confidence 
by extolling him—a practice continued by a large 
class of political demagogues, as well as by many 
sincere admirers, to this day—as the very personifi- 
cation of republican wisdom and virtue; entitled by 
his simplicity, his straightforward truth, his clear and 
candid judgment, no less than by his disinterested 
and earnest devotion to the rights of man, to implicit 
confidence ; a confidence more that of religious de- 
votees in some favorite saint, than the limited and 
guarded trust, which alone, according to republican 
maxims, ought ever to be placed in any political 
leader. Such, indeed, were the reverential sentiments 
very generally expressed, not only in the Democratic 
newspapers, but in legislative resolutions, on the 
occasion of Jefferson's retirement from office. The 
Federalists, on the other hand, together with a certain 
number of once leading Republicans, did not hesitate 
to denounce the ex-president as an accomplished 
political Jesuit, wonderfully adroit to ascend the 
ladder of democratical power, but whose narrow 
policy and visionary imagination, the policy of an 
inland planter, the imagination of a pedant, dis- 
qualified him from redeeming, as sometimes happens, 
by skilful conduct of affairs, the base arts, the flat- 
tering of passions and stimulating of prejudices, by 
which he had risen to power. Many previous acts 
of his administration, but especially the whole history 
of the embargo, were quoted to prove him a hypocrite 
and base deceiver ; totally forgetting, in practice, all 
his professed regard for the wisdom of the people, 
all his pretended reverence for public opinion ; all his 
reiterated objections to stretches of executive autho- 
tity; all his violently-urged attachment to a strict 
construction of the Federal Constitution; all his 
anxiety that the general government should not tres- 
pass on the reserved rights of the States; all his ob- 
Jections in general, carried often to extremes, against 





legislative interference with the right of men to exer- 
cise their own judgment in the management of their 
own personal affairs, * * Yet it would be most rash 
and unjust to charge him or any man with political 
hypocrisy merely because, when in power, he did 
not act up to the doctrines which he had preached in 
opposition, It is not in the nature of enthusiasm 
to hesitate or to doubt ; and that very enthusiasm, 
though it had liberty and equality for its object, with 
which Jefferson was so strongly imbued, pushed 
him on, however he might theorize about the equal 
right of all to be consulted, to the realization of 
his own ideas, with very little regard for opposing 
opinions. With all his attachment to theoretical 
equality, he was still one of those born to command, 
at least to control; brooking no authority but his 
own; and not easily admitting of opposition or con- 
tradiction, which he always ascribed to the worst of 
motives. In the feeling that he sought not selfish 
ends, but the good of the community, he found, like 
so many other zealous men, sanction for his plans, 
justification of his means, and excuse for disregard- 
ing the complaints and even the rights of individuals. 
Yet, whatever defects of personal character, whatever 
amount of human weaknesses, we may ascribe to 
Jefferson ; however low we may rate him as a prac- 
tical statesman ; however deficient we may think 
him even in manliness and truth; however we may 
charge him with having failed to act in accordance 
with his own professed principles,—there remains 
behind, after all, this undeniable fact: he was— 
rarity, indeed, among men of affairs—rarity, indeed, 
among professed democratical leaders —a sincere 
and enthusiastic believer in the rights of humanity. 
And, as in so many other like cases, this faith on his 
part will ever suffice to cover, as with the mantle of 
charity, a multitude of sins; nor will there ever be 
wanting a host of worshippers—living ideas being of 
vastly more consequence to posterity than dead 
actions past and gone—to mythicize him into a 
political saint, canonized by throbbing wishes for 
themselves, and exalted, by a passionate imagination, 
far above the heads of cotemporary men, who, if 
they laboured, suffered, and accomplished more for 
that generation, yet loved and trusted universal 
humanity less.” 


As a companion-portrait to the foregoing, 
take Mr. Hildreth’s sketch of Jefferson’s suc- 
cessor, Madison.— . 


“The political character of the retiring president 
sprang, naturally enough, from his intellectual 
temperament and personal and party relations, 
Phlegmatic in his constitution, moderate in all his 
feelings and passions, he p 1 remarkable acute- 
ness, and ingenuity sufficient to invest with the most 
persuasive plausibility whichsoever side of a question 
he espoused. But he wanted the decision, the 
energy, the commanding firmness necessary in a 
leader. More a rhetorician than a ruler, he was 
made only for second places, and therefore never 
was but second, even when he seemed to be first. 
A Federalist from natural largeness of views, he 
became a Jeffersonian republican because that 
became the predominating policy of Virginia. A 
peace man in his heart and judgment, he became a 
war man to secure his re-election to the presidency, 
and because that seemed to be the prevailing bias of 
the republican party. Having been, in the course 
of a long career, on both sides of almost every poli- 
tical question, he made friends among all parties, 
anxious to avail themselves, whenever they could, of 
his able support; escaping thereby much of that 
searching criticism, so freely applied, with the un- 
mitigated severity of party hatred, to his more 
decided and consistent compatriots and rivals. 
Those ultra-Federal democrats, who rose by his 
compliance upon the ruins of the old republican 
party, subscription to and applause of whose head- 
long folly in plunging the country into the war with 
England became for so many years the absolute test 
of political orthodoxy, found it their poliey to drop 
a pious veil over the convenient weakness of a man, 
who in consenting, against his own better judgment 
to become in their hands a firebrand of war, was, 
guilty of the greatest political wrong and crime which 
it is possible for the head of a nation to commit. 
Could they even fail to load with applauses one 
whose Federalism served as an excuse for theirs ? 








Let us, however, do Madison the justice to add, that, 
as he was among the first, so he was, all things con- 
sidered, by far the ablest and most amiable of that 
large class of our national statesmen, become of late 
almost the only class, who, instead of devotion to 
the carrying out of any favorite ideas or measures 
of their own, put up their talents, like mercenary 
lawyers, as too many of them are, to be sold to the 
highest bidder ; espousing on every question that 
side which for the moment seems to offer the surest 
road to applause and promotion.” 

The end of Monroe’s first term of Presidency 
(Feb. 1821) coincides, Mr. Hildreth thinks, 
with the beginning of a new era in American 
history. ‘It is from this point,” he says, 
‘that our politics of to-day take their departure.” 
—We trust that, if Mr. Hildreth continues his 
narrative from this point, he will attend to some 
of our hints. It would be agreeable to have 
occasion to speak more favourably than we 
have been able conscientiously to do of the 
writings of a man of such industry and talent 
as Mr. Hildreth undoubtedly possesses, 





A True Description of Three Voyages by the 
North-East, towards Cathay and China, un- 
dertaken by the Dutch in the Years 1594, 
1595, and 1596. By Gerrit De Veer. (Pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in the Year 1598, and 
in 1609 translated into English by William 
Phillip.) Edited by Charles T. Beke, Ph.D. 
Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 

Tus is an interesting volume,—comprising the 

“three admirable voyages of discouery,” as 

Purchas terms them, of a company of adven- 

turous Dutch mariners, who were compelled to 

endure a ten months’ residence at the furthest 
extremity of Novaya Zemlya, within little more 
than fourteen degrees of the North Pole, and to 
make their homeward voyage of full seventeen 
hundred miles in two small open boats. A nar- 
rative such as this would at all times, as the 
editor truly remarks, be read with interest,—but 
at the present time, when public attention has 
been so painfully called to the probable fate of 

Franklin and his companions, “ it acquires a 

far deeper importance from its representation— 

faint, perhaps, and wholly inadequate to the 
reality—of the hardships which must have been 
undergone by our missing countrymen ;—happ 

if some of them shall have survived, like Gerrit 

De Veer, to tell the tale of their sufferings and 

of their final deliverance from their long cap- 

tivity.” 

The narrative before us consists of William 
Phillip’s translation of Gerrit De Veer’s ‘ De- 
scription,’ corrected by references to the original 
work, published at Amsterdam; and is illus- 
trated by maps and the original plates, showin 
‘chow a beare came into our boat, and what too 
place with him,” “how a frightful, cruel, big beare 
tare to pieces two of our companions,” “ how 
our ship stuck fast in the ice,” and ‘‘ how we 
built a house of wood, wherein to keep our- 
selves through the winter,”—and such like pic- 
tures, whose rude force must have added greatly 
to the interest with which our marvel-loving 
forefathers read this stirring tale of adventure 
and disappointment, of perils and endurance, 
‘‘that the like,’ as the original title-page truly 
says, “hath neuer been heard of before.” 

The first voyage was made in four ships, 
which, under the conduct of William Barentz, 
left the Texel on the 5th of June, 1594, for the 
North Seas, ‘‘ behinde Norway, and along and 
about Muscouia, towards the kingdomes of 
Cathaiaand China.” In their progress the naviga- 
tors experienced much danger from the floating 
ice; but the size and ferocity of the white bears, 
together with their tenacity of life, seem to have 
made a deeper impression on these hardy ma- 
riners than all beside. They seem, indeed, to 
have been of Trinculo’s opinion,—and to have 
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had hopes that they might secure one alive, 
‘and have showed her for a strange wonder in 
Holland.” 

The mariners sailed as high as 77 degrees 
north latitude; and then, it being the beginning 
of August, “finding that he could hardly get 
through, to accomplish and ende his pretended 
voyage, his men also beginning to bee weary and 
would saile no further,’’ William Barentz deter- 
mined to return, and “ vpon a faire day, being 
the 16 of September,’”’ they arrived safely at 
Amsterdam. The second voyage was under- 
taken the following year; when, ‘the Generall 
States of the Vnited Prouinces, and Prince 
Maurice, caused seuen shippes to bee prepared 
to sayle through the Wey-gates, or the Straights 
of Nassaue, to the kingdome of Cathaia and 
China.”’ William Barentz, on this occasion also, 
was chief pilot,—but they did not put to sea 
until the 2nd of July. This voyage was not more 
successful than the former had been. They 
were again in great jeopardy with the floating 
ice, and the bears:—two men having been 
killed by ‘a greate leane white beare, who 
came sodainly stealing out,” and whose mur- 
derous doings are vividly illustrated in one of 
the curious plates. They also fell in with the 
Samoyedes—Samuters, as they are here called, 
—who, although “the maner of their apparell 
is like as we vse to paint wild men,”’ yet “are 
not wilde, for they are of reasonable iudgement.”’ 
The aborigines received the strangers with much 
friendliness, —and their kindness appears to have 
been reciprocated; for De Veer tells us, that 
‘‘when we were in our penace, we al put off 
our hattes and bowed our heades vnto them, 
sounding our trumpet.” On the 16th of Sep- 
tember, “ being prevented by the ice caused by 
the severe and unusually long frost” of the pre- 
ceding year, as they state in their protest, the 
fleet proceeded on its homeward voyage, and on 
the 26th of October arrived in the Texel. 

‘Seeing the signal failure of the second ex- 
pedition, the States General decided that no 
further attempt should be made at the public 
expense. Nevertheless, they were still willing 
to encourage any private undertaking by the 
promise of a considerable reward in the event 
of success.” Barentz, however, persisting in 
his opinion that a passage might be effected, the 
authorities and merchants of Amsterdam deter- 
mined upon a third expedition, and fitted out 
two vessels. Barentz accompanied them as 
chief pilot, and the crew having been “taken 
vp vpon two conditions, what they should have 
if the uoyage were not accomplished, and what 
they should have if they got through,” they 
set sail on the 10th of May, and sailed so far to 
the north in less than three weeks that “on the 
1 of June wee had no night.” Here they saw 
‘¢a strange sight, for on each side of the sunne 
there was another sunne, and two rainebowes 
that past cleane through the three sunnes.” 
Of this a very amusing plate is given; where 
“the strange sight” figures in the background, 
while a desperate fight with a bear occupies the 
rest of the picture. ‘This bear, indeed, cost them 
no small trouble, for two boats full of men 
fought with her for two hours:—“ at last wee cut 
her head in sunder with an axe, wherewith she 
dyed.” The skin of this enormous creature mea- 
sured twelve feet long. Meanwhile, Cornelison, 
who commanded one of the vessels, had many 
differences with Barentz as to the course which 
they were taking; and at length, the two ships 
separated, and ‘we sailed eastward.” 

During the whole of July these hardy mariners 
sailed onward,—in constant perils from both the 
floating ice and the bears; until, on the 7th of 
August, having an east wind and misty weather, 
they ‘made fast the ship to a peece of ice, that 
was at least 36 fadome deepe vnder the water, 





and more than 16 fadome aboue the water,” 
but— 

“The tenth of August, being Saterday, the ice 
began mightily to breake, and then wee first perceined 
that the great peece of ice wherevnto wee had made 
our shippe fast, lay on the ground; for the rest of 
the ice draue along by it, wherewith wee were in 
great feare that wee should be compassed about with 
the ice, and therefore wee vsed all the diligence and 
meanes that wee could to get from thence, for wee 
were in great doubt: and being vnder sayle, wee 
sayled vpon the ice, because it was all broken vnder 
us, and got to another piece of ice, whereunto wee 
made our shippe faste againe with our sheate anchor, 
which wee made fast vpon it; and there wee lay till 
euening. And when wee had supped, in the first 
quarter the sayd peece of ice began on a sodaine to 
burst and rende in peeces, so fearefully that it was 
admirable; for with one great cracke it burst into 
foure hundred peeces at the least: wee lying fast to 
it, weied our cable and got off from it. Vander the 
water it was ten fadome deepe and lay vpon the 
ground, and two fadome aboue the water: and it 
made a fearfull noyse both vnder and aboue the 
water when it burst; and spread it selfe abroad on 
all sides.” 

For many subsequent days the party rowed 
from one piece of ice toanother, still in great peril ; 
and “on the 18th of August we made prepara- 
tions to set saile, but it was all in vaine,—for we 
had almost lost our sheat anchor and two new 
ropes.” So, at length, on the 26th, ‘‘ we got to 
the west side of the Ice Hauen, where we were 
forced, in greate cold, pouerty, misery, and 
griefe, to stay all that winter.”” The ice had 
surrounded the ship, and lifted her so high that 
they found it impossible to continue in it; and 
finding, most providentially, a “river of sweet 
water near, and great store of wood,” they de- 
termined “to build a shed or house vpon the 
land, to keep vs therein as well as we could, and 
so to commit ourselves vnto the tuition of God.” 
On the 17th of September, therefore, they began 
to carry wood on sledges for their building :— 
and the entries of each day’s proceedings have a 
touching simplicity,—especially in the minute- 
ness with which the variations of the weather 
are recorded, and the mournful noting down 
of how low the sun was sinking in the horizon. 
It is impossible to praise too highly the endur- 
ance of this handful of men, who were thus 
called to brave the untried, indeed unknown, 
terrors of an Arctic winter,—cheerfully taking 
each man his part in the appointed work, shar- 
ing to the last his rations with his companions, 
going out from time to time to seek for birds 
or eggs for their sick men, and waiting on, 
through a long imprisonment of ten months, 
until, by God's good providence, they might hope 
to return. Here are some of the entries.— 

“ The 27th of September it blew hard north-east, 
and it frose so hard that as we put a nayle into our 
mouthes (as when men worke carpenters worke they 
vse to doe), there would ice hang thereon when we 
tooke it out againe, and make the blood follow. The 
same day there came an old beare and a yong one 
towards vs as we were going to our house, beeing 
altogether (for we durst not go alone), which we 
thought to shoot at, but she ranaway. * * The 
30 of September the winde was east and east south- 
east, and all that night and the next day it snowed 
so fast that our men could fetch no wood, it lay so 
close and high one vpon the other. Then we made 
a great fire without the house, therewith to thaw the 
ground, that so we might lay it about the house that 
it might be the closer ; but it was all lost labour, for 
the earth was so hard and frozen so deep into the 
ground, that we could not thaw it, and it would haue 
cost vs too much wood, and therefore we were forced 
to leaue off that labour. * * The 11 of October it 
was calme wether, the wind being south and some- 
what warme, and then we carryed our wine and 
other victuals on land; and as we were hoysing the 
wine ouer-boord, there came a beare towards our 
ship that had laine behinde a peece of ice, and it 





made; for we had seene her lye there, buy we 


thought her to be a peece of ice; but as she came 
neere vs we shot at her, and shee 1an away, su we 
proceeded in our worke.—The 12 of October it blew 
north and [at times] somewhat westerly, and then 
halfe of our men [went and] slept in the house, 
and that was the first time that we lay in it; but we 
indured great cold because our cabins were not made, 
and besides that we had not clothes inough, and we 
could keepe no fire because our chimney was not 
made, whereby it smoaked exceedingly. * * The 
23 of October it was calm weather, and the wind 
blew north-east. Then we went aboord our ship to 
see if the rest of our men would come home to the 
house ; but wee feared y* it would blow hard againe, 
and therefore durst not stirre with the sicke man, 
but let him ly still that day, for he was very weake. 
—The 24 of October the rest of our men, being 8 
persons, came to the house, and drew the sicke man 
vpon a slead, and then with great labour and paine 
vve drew our boate home to our house, and turned 
the bottome thereof vpwards, that when time serued 
vs (if God saued our liues in the winter time) wee 
might vse it.” 

On the 1st of November “ the sunne was no 
higher aboue the horizon than wee could well 
see it.” On the 4th “it was calme wether, but 
then we saw the sunne no more.” The cold 
had become intense.— 

“The 2 of December it was still foule weather, 
whereby we were forced to keep stil in the house, 
and yet we could hardly sit by the fire because of 
the smoake, and therefore stayed still [for the most 
part] in our cabens; and then we heated stones, 
which we put into our cabens to warm our feet, for 
that both the cold and the smoke were vnsupport- 
able.—The 3 of December we had the like weather, 
at which time as we lay in our cabans we might 
heare the ice crack in the sea, and yet it was at the 
least halfe a mile [two miles] from vs, which made a 
hugh noyse [of bursting and cracking], and we were 
of oppinion that as then the great hils of ice which 
we had seene in the sea in summer time [lying so 
many fathoms thick] brake one from the other. And 
for that during those 2 or 3 days, because of the 
extream smoake, we made not so much fire as we 
commonly vsed to doe, it froze so sore within ‘the 
house that the wals and the roofe thereof were frozen 
two fingers thicke with ice, and also in our cabans 
where we lay. * * The 6 of December it was foule 
weather againe, with an easterly wind and extreame 
cold, almost not to be indured; wherupon we lookt 
pittifully one vpon the other, being in great feare, 
that if the extremity of y® cold grew to be more and 
more we should all die there with cold, for that what 
fire soeuer we made it would not warme vs; yea, and 
our sack, which is so hotte, was frozen very hard, so 
that when [at noon] we were euery man to haue his 
part, we were forced to melt it in the fire, which we 
shared euery second day about halfe a pint for a 
man.” 

Thus the days passed on until the 26th; and 
then “ we comforted ourselues againe as well as 
we could, that the sunne was then as low as it 
could goe, and that it now began to come to vs 
againe.” So, on Twelfth Night ‘we prayed 
our maister that in the midst of all our troubles 
we might be merry ;” ‘and so supposing that 
we were in our owne country and amongst our 
frends, it comforted vs.’’ Ere long they began 
to “see and marke day-light, which then began 
to increase, which thought put vs in no little 
comfort.” On the 16th they saw “a certaine 
rednes in the skie,”’ at which they rejoiced, as 
a sure presage of the returning sun. But on 
“the 24 of January it was faire cleare weather, 
with a west wind. Then I and Jacob Hemskercke, 
and another with vs, went to the sea-side on the 
south side of Noua Zembla, where, contrary to our 
expectation, I [the] first [of all] saw the edge of the 
sun; wherewith we went speedily home againe, to 
tell William Barents and the rest of our companions 
that joyfull newes. But William Barents, being a 
wise and well experienced pilot, would not beleeve 
it, esteeming it to be about fourteene daies too soone 
for the sunne to shin in that part of the world ; but 





seemed that we had waked her with the noise we 


we earnestly affirmed the contrary, and said we had 
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seene the sunne, [ whereupon divers wagers were laid]. 
The 25 and 26 of January it was misty and close 
weather, so y* we could not see anything. Then 
they that layd y® contrary wager w' vs, thought that 
they had woon ; but vpon the twenty-seuen day it 
was cleare [and bright] weather, and then we [all] 
saw the sunne in his full roundnesse aboue the hori- 
son, whereby it manifestly appeared that we had 
seene it vpon the twenty foure day of January.” 

This circumstance, “ which was very strange, 
and contrairie to all learned men’s opinions,”’ is 
examined at great length by Dr. Beke in his 
Introduction; who decides that the facts re- 
corded by De Veer are substantially true,—and 
he thinks that, ‘ owing to the peculiar condition 
of the atmosphere, there existed an extra- 
ordinary refraction, not merely on the 25th of 
January, but continuously during fourteen days 
afterwards, at first amounting to nearly four 
degrees, but gradually decreasing to about one 
degree and a half.” On the 26th the sick man, 
who had lingered from October, died; and 
on the following day he was buried in the snow. 
It was on their return from this sad duty that the 
party again beheld the sun :—“ which made vs all 
glad, and we gaue God hearty thankes .. . that 
that glorious light appeared vnto vs againe.” 
They soon, however, found how universal was 
the application of the proverb that assigns in- 
crease of cold to the lengthening of the days. 
The bears, too, began to re-appear. They shot 
‘one which yielded them a hundred pounds’ 
weight of grease, which supplied their lamp, 
“whereby we had meanes to passe the time 
away by reading and other exercises.” What a 
pleasant glimpse does this give us of the orderly, 
educated character of these discoverers. But 
months were to pass ere they could attempt to 
leave that iron-bound coast; and many a longing 
visit did they pay to their ship, which still lay 
imbedded in the piled-up ice.— 

“The 15 of Aprill it was faire calme weather 
with a north wind ; then seauen of vs went aboard 
the ship, to see in what case it was, and found it to 
be all in one sort; and as we came backe againe 
there came a great beare towards vs, against whom 
we began to make defence, but she perceauing that, 
made away from us, and we went to the place from 
whence she came to see her den, where we found a 
great hole made in y® ice, about a mans length in 
depth, the entry thereof being very narrow, and 
within wide ; there we thrust in our pickes to feele 
if there was any thing within it, but perceauing it was 
emptie, one of our men crept into it, but not too 
farre, for it was fearefull to behold. After that we 
went along by the sea-side, and there we saw that in 
the end of March and the begining of Aprill the ice 
was in such wonderfull maner risen and piled vp 
one vpon the other that it was wonderfull, in such 
manner as if there had bin whole townes made of ice, 
with towres and bulwarkes round about them.” 

On the first of May “we sod our last flesh ;”" 
and “ some of our men agreed to speake vnto the 
master, and to tell him it was more then time for 
vs to be gone from thence.” At length they 
‘determined to speak to Barentz; who “held 
them of with faire words, and yet it was not done 
to delay them, but to take the best counsell.” 
So, soon after he ‘spoke vnto the master, and 


fifteen, the first who had ever braved the rigour | 
of winter on the north coast of Novaya Zemlya, 
put to sea:—poor William Barentz, the main- 
spring of the enterprise, being severely ill. 
But their dangers still continued, — the ice 
surrounded the boats, and they were compelled 
“to take our sicke men out, and laye them vpon 
the ice, laying clothes for them to reste upon, 
and then tooke all our goods out of the scutes, 
and so drew them vpon the ice.” They then 
set about mending the boats, ‘‘ which had been 
much brused and crushed ;” and put themselves, 
too, in no small jeopardy in endeavouring to 
find “ egges, which the sicke men longed for.” 
But all their praiseworthy care for their sick 
men was in vain :—William Barentz and another 
both dying on the 20th. On the 22nd they 
again put to sea; and after encountering many 
dangers, and losing another of their number, 
enduring the greatest extremity of hunger and 
sickness, but still hoping almost against hope,— 
they reached Cola, on the coast of Lapland, 
about the end of August :—and there had a joyful 
meeting with the crew of the other vessel which 
had parted company more than a_twelve- 
month before, after a voyage of two months in 
their open boats and having performed a dis- 
tance of full sixteen hundred miles. After a 
short stay, they set sail in Cornelison’s vessel, 
and arrived in the Maeze on the 29th of Octo- 
ber— 

“and vpon the first of Nouember about noone 
got to Amsterdam, in the same clothes that we ware 
in Noua Zembla, with our caps furd with white foxes 
skins, and went to the house of Peter Hasselaer, that 
was one of the marchants that set out the two ships, 
which were conducted by John Cornelison and our 
maister, And being there, where many men woun- 
dred to see vs, as hauing estemed vs long before that 
to haue bin dead and rotten, the newes thereof being 
spread abroad in the towne, it was also caried to the 
Princes Courte in the Hage, at which time the Lord 
Chancelor of Denmark, ambassador for the said king, 
wasthen at dinner with Prince Maurice. For the 
which cause we were presently fetcht thither by the 
scout and two of the burgers of the towne, and there 
in the presence of those ambassadors and the burger 
masters we made rehearsall of our journey both for- 
wards and backewards. And after that, euery man 
that dwelt thereabouts went home, but such as dwelt 
not neere to that place were placed in good lodgings 
for certaine daies, vntill we had receiued our pay, 
and then euery one of ys departed and went to the 
place of his aboad.” 

Thus ends the stirring narrative of Gerrit De 
Veer’s “ three voyages.”—We have frequently 
had occasion to remark upon the merit of the 
works published by the Hakluyt Society, and 
the manner in which they are edited. The 
present volume especially deserves this praise ; 
and the editor is entitled to our thanks for the 
able manner in which he has brought before our 
notice one of the most interesting records of 
Arctic discovery. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Cyrilla: a Tale. By the Baroness Tautphoeus, 
Author of ‘ The Initials.’ 3 vols. Bentley. 





showed him what the company had said,’’-—and 
he promised that they should go away at the end 
of the month. They therefore began to make 


preparations; but had great difficulty in digging | by reason of its originality—however prepared 


their boats from beneath the snow,—being all 
the while harassed with the bears, who, as De 
Veer naively says, ‘as though they had smelt 
that we would be gone, desired first to have 
a piece of us.” At length when after severe 
labour the boats and the remaining stores were 
dragged down to the ship, it was found to be 
as firmly imbedded in the ice as ever :—so they 
were compelled to leave it, and to set sail in 
the two open boats. 

On the 14th of June this little company of 


| the difficulties of a second venture for one whose 


However wise experience may have made us in 
first appearance in public has been successful 


in consequence we may be tomake allowance on 
such occasions,—we must still describe ‘ Cyrilla’ 
as a work more than usually disappointing under 
the circumstances. The minute observation of 
foreign life and manners which made ‘ The 
Initials’ so welcome, has this time not been 
invoked. The story turns, it is true, upon 
social arrangements or entanglements which 
would be hardly permissible or possible in 


morals the novel can rank only among lessons 
in morbid anatomy. The book is not without 
characters. Among other characters in the tale 
are, a literary and sentimental coquette,—and a 
jealous and invalid heiress married for her money, 
who is to be relieved of her maladies only by 
mesmerism, and who dies, horribly, at a ball, in a 
spasm of epilepsy, rage, and madness. For villain 
we have her husband; who inveigles Cyrilla into 
a clandestine marriage, and compromises her so 
that she dares not own it,—subsequently marries 
this poor mesmeric Margaret,—and refuses to 
afford our heroine the means of legal extrication 
from his toils. When, after years of this mys- 
terious torment, Cyrilla will break loose, and 
will marry her cousin Rupert,—this amiable 
being causes some one to = a quarrel with 
Rupert, who is shot in a duel through the heart. 
—For accessory figures, we have, a family of 
French adventurers, who have another mar- 
riageable young lady “on hand,’’—a stern 
husband to the literary and sentimental Mélanie, 
—a worldly and hard-hearted aunt for poor 
Cyrilla:—almost every person, in short, who 
could render life undesirable or intercourse 
hollow.—Persons of well-regulated feelings will 
object to the open discussion of matrimonial 
projects entered into eagerly by all the spinsters 
in the tale. Readers of a livelier turn of mind 
will complain of this narrative of long-drawn 
agony and insupportable intrigue as tedious be- 
cause of the manner in which it is told. The 
Atheneum, however, does not find the Baroness 
Tautphoeus too circumstantial,—whether in the 
laying out of her scenes or in the conduct of 
her dialogue. There may be power in prosi- 
ness, in contradistinction to puerility. It is 
the dismal nature of the fable which causes our 
disappointment in ‘Cyrilla;'—and its author 
will do well, as quickly as she can to attempt 
something brighter and less dreary, if she would 
maintain the popularity so justly won by ‘The 
Initials.’ 

Ada Gresham: an Autobiography. By Mary 
Anne Lupton. 3 vols. Hurst & Blackett. 
Tue woeful novelists multiply,—and are already 
sufficiently numerous to furnish forth that 
Italian-Opera chorus of which the memor- 
able English translation was, ‘‘ Let crape and 
black draperies attend this melancholy day.” 
That there are different shades and qualities of 
sable, every “mourning establishment” will 
bear us out in asserting: lively “jets” for com- 
plimentary woe,—richly-figured Lyons’ silks 
by aid of which convalescent Grief may be 
made to look attractive in Vanity Fair.— 
The authoress of ‘Ada Gresham,’ however, 
stands at the darkest extremity of the inky 
line. Her black has no brightness :—but is as 
dead and heavy as the monotony of intense 
shadow can make it. Her web has not so 
much as a sprig or spot by way of imparting 
cheerfulness to its tissue or “ play’’ to its folds. 
A “muffled pen” should write about her book, 

and a ‘“‘mute”’ advertise it. 

From the time when Ada Gresham, our ill- 
starred heroine, was born, she seems to have 
been set aside for sorrow. Her father did not 
understand her—her mother neglected her— 
her elder sister envied her—her brother wished 
to force one lover on her, her family another. 
Having been despatched to school somewhat 
late in her childhood, she conceived a grand 
passion for a sublime, severe, saintly French 
master,—insisted after she quitted the seminary 
on keeping up an intercourse which he was 
honourably desirous of breaking off,—would 
write to him,—would meet him,—at last worried 
his pity and high-mindedness into marrying 
her. When this was done, Ada found that her 
husband had been persuaded into this step with 








England: but the nature of these is so painful,— 
| Rot to say repulsive,—that even as a study of 


the ascetic idea of converting her into a perfect 
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Christian character. It is true, that he had 
loved her,—but it was in a strange self-re- | 
nouncing fashion. Marriage gave her no nearer 
place in his heart than courtship had done,— 
while conscience was perpetually suggesting to 
this dreary husband that he had broken a vow 
against matrimony without having in Ada’s 
conversion attained the end for which that vow 
was broken. To make matters more cheerful 
for the poor wife, she was utterly disearded by 
her purse-proud city family; and was only be- 

inning to be broken into Christian compre- 
Game of the lot which she had drawn, when 
she found a last incentive to perfection in the 
discovery that her husband was dying slowly of 
consumption. The completion by widowhood 
of poor, rebellious, self-willed Ada’s virtue, 
closes the story. 

Need it be said—to lay aside irony—that we 
do not mistrust “the discipline of pain” ?—that 
we do not consider Life for young or old as 
merely a May-game to be laughed, lied and 
danced through? But, while we accept the 
most serious view of trial and sacrifice that ex- 
perience can force upon the most suffering of 
mortals,—such exceptionally dismal and har- 
rowing pictures as the above are in point of 
Art no less objectionable than the most hideous 
martyrdom of the Spanish school of painting, 
commissioned by this order of flagellants or the 
other fraternity of macerators.—The evil is be- 

inning to “cry aloud” among our novelists. 

he humour is as bad as it is sad—and demands 
discouragement : — especially when the writer 
indicates powers for better things,—which is the 
case with the author of ‘ Ada Gresham.’ 





The One Primeval Language. Part II. The 
Monuments of Egypt, and their Vestiges of 
Patriarchal Tradition. By the Rev. C. 
Forster, B.D. Bentley. 


On a former occasion [see Athen. No. 1248] 
we gave some account of the first part of this 
work, in which the author endeavoured to show 
that the inscriptions found on the rocks of Sinai 
—though generally supposed to be the work of 
Christian pilgrims about the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury of our era—are Israelitish specimens of 
the one original language from which all others 
are derived. We then remarked upon, what 
appeared to us, Mr. Forster’s disregard of the 
principles of strict philosophical induction, the 
extreme boldness of his assumptions, and the 
slender basis on which his conclusions were 
founded. This second part of his work is liable 
to the same objections as the first. It is distin- 
guished by the same want of philosophical cau- 
tion and moderation, the same daring spirit of 
conjecture, the same confidence of assertion, 
and the same unsparing condemnation of all 
who venture to differ from the author. In both, 
Mr. Forster is evidently labouring hard to prop 
up a foregone conclusion. Instead of deduc- 
ing his theory from a calm and unbiassed ex- 
amination of facts, he starts with the theory, 
and then goes hunting about for facts to sup- 
port it. That we are not misrepresenting him 
will appear from the following extract.— 


“ The transition from Sinai and its inscriptions to 
Egypt and her monuments is natural and obvious. 
For ‘Israel came out of Egypt,’ after a sojourn of 
two hundred and fifteen years: a period of inter- 
national intercourse, in the unavoidably close rela- 
tions, first, of protectors and dependents, and, after- 
wards, of masters and slaves, in which the language 
of Egypt must have long become the spoken lan- 
guage of the Israelites, and the written characters of 

gypt, presented on all sides to the eye by her 
countless monuments, must have been familiarized to 





them in ways without example in any other land. 
The inferences inevitable in this state of things are | 
So simply just, that they might safely be stated and 


received as axioms. And as, when Hebrews con- 


versed with Egyptians, they would converse in the 
tongue of Egypt, so, when they wrote, if they wrote 
at all, they would use ‘the characters of the country.’ 
No tables of commandments, ‘ written and engraven 
in stones,’ no copies of the Law, recorded upon pil- 
lars, then existed, to consecrate in the eyes of Israel 
any idiom as exclusive, or any characters as sacred, 
From the nature and reason of the case, therefore, 
it may most justly be required, as a main link in the 
proof of the Israelitish origin of the Sinaitie inserip- 
tions, that the rocks of Sinai, and the monuments of 
Egypt, shall exhibit the same characters: that the 
alphabets shall be substantially identical. It was 
under this conviction that I was first led, in the year 
1845, when far advanced in the study and experi- 
mental decypherment of the Sinaitic inscriptions, to 
compare the written characters of Sinai and Egypt. 
The plates of the Rosetta Stone, with its harmonized 
triple inscription, as prepared by the late Dr. Thomas 
Young, and published by the Egyptian Society, 
placed, in the course of that year, unexpectedly in 
my hands by the kindness of a friend, supplied 
ready means for instituting the proposed comparison. 
The result more than met my just expectations. A 
slight inspection of the Rosetta enchorial inscription 
disclosed, not similarity only, but absolute sameness 
between several of the characters. A more full in- 
vestigation not only enlarged the proof, but brought 
to light characters so identical in form, that (had the 
chronology tallied) they might have been written by 
the same hand. The strictly alphabetic character of 
the enchorial inscription was what first forced itself 
upon my attention at this stage. For the strictly 
alphabetic character of the Sinaitic inscriptions being 
universally admitted, it was only common sense to 
conclude that Egyptian characters, absolutely iden- 
tical with those of Sinai, must, also, be strictly alpha- 
betical.” 

Here we see that the author, having first 
taken up the notion that the Sinaitic inscriptions 
were executed by the Israelites during their so- 
journ in the wilderness, and considering it essen- 
tial to the establishment of this theory that the 
characters on the Egyptian monuments should 
be identical with those of the above inscriptions, 
examined Dr. Young’s plates of the Rosetta Stone 
in order to see whether this was not the case. 
Can we wonder that, entering on the task with his 
mind so preoccupied, he managed by “a slight 
inspection”’ to discern “not similarity only, but 
absolute sameness between several of the cha- 
racters’’?—Having gained this point, our author 
has no difficulty in showing that Young, Cham- 
pollion, Bunsen, Lepsius, and the whole host of 
‘* Egyptologers,’’ upon whom he pours out the 
vials of his wrath and contempt, are wrong in 
their opinion with regard to the nature of the 
enchorial characters on the Rosetta Stone. These 
characters are proved, by “‘a slight inspection,”’ 
to be identical with those of the Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions; but the latter are admitted on all hands 
to be strictly alphabetical,—therefore the former 
also must be alphabetical, not pictorial. In the 
same temper of mind Mr. Forster proceeded to 
test his theory by experiment; and finding that 
he was able to guess either the same meaning 
as was expressed by the Greek inscription, with- 
out seeing it,—or something which, by the aid 
of Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary and a little 
manceuvring, could be twisted into conformity 
with it,—he was equally surprised and delighted 
at his success. After this, there could not, he 
conceived, remain a doubt in the mind of the 
most incredulous fhat he was destined to intro- 
duce a new epoch in the history of ancient 
Egyptian researches. We cannot better explain 
the results at which he has arrived, and the pro- 
cess by which he obtained them, than in his 
own words.— 

“Word after word of the enchorial inscription 
yielded up the sense required by the corresponding 
Greek word, to an alphabet formed on the simple 
principle, that letters of the same known forms, are 
to be assumed to possess the same powers. Upon 











this principle I proceeded, until I reached the first 
disjecta membra of the hieroglyphic text: when, to 
my great surprise, I found in it, intermingled with 
the pictures, as regular an alphabet as in the encho- 
rial, or as in the Greek itself. In this alphabet, if 
some characters were new, many were of known 
Greek, or Hebrew, or Ethiopic, or Hamyaritic forms 
—the Greek letters, as of Pheenician origin, belong- 
ing, no less than the Hebrew and Hamyaritic, to the 
idioms of the East. Proceeding experimentally, I 
quickly verified the known characters, and gradually 
recovered the true powers of the unknown. Words 
in the hieroglyphic text, wholly apart from the 
figures or pictorial adjuncts, now yielded senses in 
exact accordance with the corresponding words in 
the enchorial, and in the Greek. The double pro- 
cess was carried on, until the whole had been ap- 
proximately decyphered, and the enchorial and 
hieroglyphic texts resolved into glossaries. The final 
experimental result was as unexpected by myself, 
as it was fatal to the hieroglyphic theories of Cham- 
pollion and Dr. Young. For, instead of the figures 
of men, monsters, and animals, standing as letters 
of a phonetic or pictorial alphabet, I found that they 
were merely what they appeared to be, pictorial 
representations ; and that they bore no other relation 
to the alphabetic characters by which they were ac- 
companied, than the device bears to the legend of 
a medal or acoin. In other words, the far-famed 
hieroglyphic monuments of Egypt, so mysterious in 
the eyes of the Greeks and Romans as well as in 
our own, appeared to be nothing more than the most 
ancient form of our own modern ‘ Illustrated News.’ 
If exceptions occur, and they do occur, to this humi- 
liating description, they appear, so far, at least, as 
can now be known, to be such only as occur equally 
in modern usage. If, for example, figures appear, 
not infrequently, unaccompanied by written charac- 
ters, it is because those figures tell their story with a 
plainness, which no written characters (to the an- 
cient Egyptians themselves at least) could make 
more plain.” 

The bulk of the present volume consists of 
an examination and interpretation of the in- 
scriptions on the Rosetta Stone and other Egyp- 
tian monuments upon these principles. Mr. 
Forster considers the hieroglyphic rings or royal 
cartouches which are found on monuments to 
be nothing more than a kind of “‘ heraldic shields 
of arms, containing the styles and titles of the 
Egyptian kings,”’—not their proper names; and 
that the accompanying enchorial groups merely 
express the same sense as the hieroglyphic cha- 
racters in other words. On some of the tablets 
he detects what appear to him to be pictorial 
representations of the Fall, with inscriptions 
which he interprets accordingly.—That his pages 
display untiring labour, great ingenuity, and 
amiable intention, cannot be denied; but that 
they will produce conviction in the minds of 
impartial and thoughtful readers, is more than 
we can undertake to guarantee—We are sur- 
prised to find a writer of such pretensions talk- 
ing about “ the Faust of Schiller and his Mephi- 
stophiles.”’ 





The Second Burmese War.—A Narrative of the 
Operations at Rangoon, in 1852. By Lieut. 
Wm. F. B. Laurie, Madras Artillery. Smith, 
Elder & Co. 

Tuts is a2 rapid narrative, in soldierly style, of 

the warlike operations at Rangoon, in April 

and May of last year. Lieut. Laurie is not un- 
practised or unknown as an author,—and hence 
even his Camp Journal has about it something 
of the method and substance of a book. What 
he has to say does not amount to a great deal. 

He does not pretend to military criticism,—and 

he is most anxious to give a flattering account 

of all his companions in arms. We select a 


passage in which some description is given of 
the great Buddhist temples at Rangoon :—pre- 
mising, that the most formidable attack of the 
British was directed to the expulsion of the 
enemy from a military position which they had 
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taken up in the Shoé Dagoon, or Great Pa- 
goda.— 

“ Moving along with the guns, ample time was 
afforded to behold, with admiration, the temples 
which lined the road on each side. These temples 
appeared similar to those we had already seen—the 
distinguishing temple of this region—an irregular, 
solid cone, surmounted by an elegant top, over which 
is the tee (umbrella), gracefully fringed with bells, 
which emit music at the bidding of AZolus. It may 
interest the reader to learn that Solomon, King of 
Israel, about one thousand years before the Chris. 
tian era, had bells suspended about his temple, pro- 
bably intended, ‘by the sound they produced on 
being agitated by the wind, to keep off the birds 
from the consecrated edifice.’ Like means are said 
to have been adopted on the Grecian temples. 
Some of the numerous edifices we now beheld were 
evidently the work of an age long passed away; 
perhaps raised in honour of Gaudama, to celebrate 
successive victories gained by the Burmese over 
Chinese kings. We next came upon smaller shrines, 
with an open space in the centre, containing one or 
more Gaudamas; and had it not been for the deso- 
lation produced by war—had the spots around, 
where our guns had done dreadful havoc, been 
adorned with living beings, and bright, green foliage, 
and clear streams, the sweet song of cheerful birds 
giaddening the air the while—that ‘avenue’ of tem- 
ples would have caused the antiquary, or lover of 
picturesque beauty, to exclaim, ‘ Within, without— 
all is enchantment!’ Eighteen or twenty images of 
Gaudama were found in one small temple ; some of 
these were composed of pure alabaster, others were 
of brick, chunamed over, and beautifully gilt. Pro- 
ceeding on our interesting march, we came to a 
magnificent descent of steps. On each side, a huge 
griffin, admirably carved, beside a small shrine; then, 
leading along to the base of the steps, flanked by 
the superb design of a gigantic crocodile, with open 
jaws, as if ever ready to devour the ruthless invader 
of the sacred fane! Having now moved along the 
summit of a chain of heights, commanding the 
plains to the eastward, we came round, after much 
trouble with the guns, and passed, on the second 
terrace, the north entrance to the Great Pagoda. 
Not far beyond, the Artillery officers put up for the 
night in a respectable Burmese house. Its construc- 
tion seemed admirably adapted to the climate. 
Stout posts are sunk into the earth; the bamboo or 
wooden floor of the house is then laid some four or 
five feet above the level of the ground, which keeps 
off the damp of the soil in the monsoon. The walls 
are of plank, or of mat; and the roof is a simple 
framework, covered with a thatching of palm-leaves, 
which, when properly managed, are always water- 
proof. [In one of these dwellings, the author of 
this narrative is now writing, while the rain is de- 
seending in torrents.]—April 16th. The Artillery 
moved to the upper terrace, or that round the base 
of the Great Pagoda. We had now a good oppor- 
tunity of beholding the vastness of this Gaudama’s 
‘solemn temple.” The canopied staircase, grotesque 
with red and gold, seemed not in keeping with the 
dignified grandeur of Shoé Dagoon and his asso- 
ciates. They served as excellent quarters for the 
European troops. The great temple on its gorgeous 
summit being viewed through a telescope, suggests 
to the fancy some enchanted hill, on the top of which 
a band of fairies have found an abode, where they 
might for ever dwell, undisturbed, far away from the 
haunts of men. Waving golden leaves attached to 
tinkling bells, rich gold work, all so snugly pro- 
tected by the golden tee, draw forth admiration. 
Carrying the eye downwards, the gilding becomes 
far less bright; the spectator is then astonished by 
immensity, as, gazing on the beautifully waving 
lines and rectangular stones, extending to a sort of 
‘enormous pedestal, on which the temple seems to 
stand, and huge monsters which look not of this 
world, and small windows set in golden array, he 
approaches the mighty base. From this to the 
summit measures three hundred and twenty-one 
feet; and yet, from its graceful proportions, it is dif- 
ficult to believe the height so great. Shoé Dagoon 
is encircled, at some distance, by smaller pagodas, 
all possessing more or less beauty. One, situated to 
the north-east of it, is larger than the others; its 
body, black with age, and the bright golden summit 





forming a striking contrast. But all sink into in- 
significance before the great fane, built in an age 
long passed away, in honour of the representative 
of a wonderful religion—Gaudama, an incarnation 
of Buddha, whose followers are more numerous than 
those of any other creed among the whole human 
race! Viewing this stupendous edifice by moon- 
light, one might be led to feel that there must be 
some mysterious power in an intricate and symbolic 
worship, which could draw forth such general sym- 
pathy in the East—that the creed of Buddha is 
derived from pure materials; or, to repeat a specu- 
lation hazarded in a former work, Buddha, being in- 
vested with many attributes which belong only to 
the Messiah, was simply a less refined creation than 
that of the Redeemer, as set forth in the Old Testa- 
ment. The stranger, on beholding the Shoé Dagoon 
Pagoda, is apt to imagine that it is all built of some 
rare stone or granite, like the massive temples in 
Southern India, or the gigantic pyramids of Egypt. 
But, in reality, it is one vast cone of brickwork, in- 
geniously covered over, and to which age has given 
the appearance of stone. The winged monsters at 
the base, and other figures, some with comely faces, 
go far to strengthen this idea. About the temple, 
you may be forcibly reminded of a celebrated de- 
scription in ‘Edthen’; for you may there find a 
visage gazing on—gazing on—with tranquil mien 
and pouting lips, like ‘the very Sphynx,’ infinitely 
smaller, but still with a similar, sad, and solemn 
countenance.” 


Lieut. Laurie, it will be seen, is a somewhat 
fluent writer; and at the conclusion of the War 
he ought to be able to give us a good account of 
the Burmese, and of its effect on them and on 
their institutions. 








Twenty-Seven Years in Canada West; or, the 
Experience of an Early Settler. By Major 
Strickland, C.M. Edited by Agnes Strick- 
land. 2 vols. Bentley. 

Tuls, we believe, is the third, if not the fourth, 

book on Canadian emigration which we owe to 

the Strickland family,— in its authorship not un- 
pleasantly betraying difference of sex from its 
predecessors, and for this reason worthy of 
being considered together with them in all cases 
where testimony concerning a “ new home” 
is wanted by pinched and trammelled English 
men and women contemplating emigration as a 
panacea.—The matter to be debated is cne in 
which enthusiasm and discouragement are both 
apt to speak too loudly. The fact is too uni- 
versally overlooked, that a tithe of the privation 
awaiting abroad the settling man and the set- 
tling woman, if cheerfully met at home, might 
bring about the desired result of debts paid, 
money in the bag, and children put out in life. 

That profits and felicities analogous to those of 

a lottery may sometimes reward the English 

gentleman and lady for the breaking up of 

home, is true,—that the young able-bodied me- 
chanic and labourer will find a better market for 
handicraft and labour in more thinly-peopled 
worlds than ours, is more true,—but that an 

El Dorado exists anywhere in which a seed- 

time of pence shall be surely followed by a har- 

vest of guineas, has not been yet made clear. 

Single men, again, are bad counsellors for those 

having families, be the latter ever so willing and 

able to “rough it.’’ Let us mention but one 
essential consideration. Riddance from those 

“ conventionalisms” of England which made it 

hard for the housewife to pass uncensured when 

she is unable to make “ two puddings smoke 
upon the board,” and removal to a new sphere 
where a three-pudding plenty is her daily fare, 
are too often purchased at the price of a great 
difficulty—the difficulty of educating children. 

In rough and remote districts, ‘houses and 

lands” must be accepted as better than “ learn- 

ing,” in contradiction of the old rhyme,—and 
the pinch of this drawback will be felt the 


most sharply by those who the most willingly 
take to the labour of milking recusant kine, or 
of hacking at tree-stumps found hard as iron, 
—es cially by gentlemen who never studied 
wood-cutting at college. A thousand other 
obvious sacrifices and counterbalances could be 
summed up, that, by common consent, are 
forgotten by persons seized with the desire 
to escape from certain pressure at home. The 
measure, in short, is one in which, by his very 
selection of it, the inquirer lends himself to be 
abused by misrepresentations; and, thus, by- 
standers, before the passion for adventure seizes 
them, cannot examine too many witnesses on 
the subject. They have cause to be thankful 
when evidence is delivered so simply and expli- 
citly as by Major Strickland. 

So many books of the kind, however, have 
been published during late years, that we shall 
not'- do much by way of tabulating the expe- 
riences of the emigrant. Enough to say, in 
addition to the above character, that Major 
Strickland was for awhile in co-operation 
with the late Mr. Galt. Thus, besides going 
through the rough practical training of one who 
must settle himself adze in hand, he had also, 
during the term of official service, — 
of observing how Law and Gospel, State and 
Church, provide for the safety, temporal and 
spiritual, of the heterogeneous masses of people 
who find themselves shaken down in “the 
bush.” A corner of the mantle of Mr. Galt, the 
novelist, may not impossibly have fallen over 
the Major. We do not by this allude to 
one or two romantic passages and quotations 
of verse decorating his volumes, since these 
may be editorial,—but to the simple straight- 
forward manner in which the Major com- 
municates particulars of his domestic life, 
thereby reminding us of the ‘Annals’ of the Rev. 
Micah Balwhidder. Among the eccentric cha- 
racters whom Major Strickland chanced to fall 
in with was Dr. Dunlop, best known as a con- 
tributor to Blackwood's Magazine. Of him, a 
trait or two will suffice.— 


“He wasa humorous, witty man, and never re- 
garded time or place when any opportunity occurred 
for displaying his facetious propensities. Upon one 
particular occasion, I remember, he amused the 
House of Assembly by his comical questions and 
witty rejoinders. I think it was seven or eight years 
ago when Montreal was the seat of government, that 
a bill was brought before the House to tax dogs and 
whiskey. The Doctor, who spoke on this occasion, 
asked ‘If any member present could inform him how 
many quarts of whiskey was usually made from a 
bushel of wheat, Indian corn, or rye?? When the 
member for the second riding of Northumberland 
replied, ‘He believed sixteen quarts.‘—‘I believe,’ 
rejoined the Doctor, ‘the young gentleman is right, 
but heaven defend me from your sixteen quart- 
whiskey! I like a stiff horn. I have read of the beast 
with two horns, and of the beast with ten horns, but 
I am a beast of many horns.’ The whole House 
were convulsed with laughter at this sally of the 
Doctor's, the concluding assertion of which, I am 
sorry to say, was too true. In every other relation 
of life the Doctor’s character might have safely borne 
the strictest scrutiny. The following anecdote has 
been related of the Doctor. Its authenticity I do 
not doubt, for it is highly characteristic of the man. 
The Doctor, and his brother the Captain, both old 
bachelors, lived together on their estate of Galbraith, 
near Goderich, with a respectable Scotch-body as the 
Doctor called her, for their housekeeper. Now, 
whether any scandal had been raised, or whether the 
Doctor thought it would conduce to their greater 
comfort, if he or his brother were to marry the house- 
keeper, or whether he meant it only for a joke to 
teaze his brother, does not appear. Be that as it 
may, the Doctor proposed, in consequence, he said, 
of some unpleasant remarks, and their lonely situation, 
for one of them to marry her. ‘Now, Sandy, you 
know I would almost as soon hang myself as put my 
head into the matrimonial noose, yet I think it only 
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fair to stand my chance. So, what I propose is, that 
each of us shall toss up a copper three times, and he 
who has the most heads shall be free.’ As this ap- 
peared a very fair proposition, the Captain at once 
consented to the arrangement, and they immediately 
proceeded to bring this friendly contest for a wife to 
an issue. The Doctor would not have consented to 
run the risk of losing his liberty, if he had not been 
perfectly sure of winning, for by some chance he had 
become the possessor of a halfpenny with a head on 
either side. So when they came to toss up, as might 
be expected, the poor unconscious Captain was duly 
elected for matrimonial honours, to the great glee of 
the roguish Doctor, who, I make no doubt, chuckled 
over his successful stratagem.” 


—The ‘ Doctor,” we are subsequently told, 
died of “the many horns,”—or, to speak less 
metaphorically, of disorders brought on by 
drinking whiskey. 

Before we part with our author, it is but fair 
that he should be allowed to speak to some point 
more special than the thirst of a Scottish settler. 
The following readable contribution to a popular 
history of the timber trade reminds us by its 
manner of Capt. Hall’s chapters of minute and 
amusing knowledge.— 

“Tt is both curious and amusing to visit a lumber- 
shandy during the season of operation, especially at 
the time of drawing the timber to the nearest lake 
or river, when the different gangs of men are all 
at work. The workmen are divided into gangs. A 
gang of men cut down the trees, taking care to 
throw small trees, called bedding timbers, across the 
path the tree will fall on, for the purpose of keeping 
it from freezing to the ground or endangering the 
edge of the workmen’s axes against stones or earth. 
This plan has another advantage, for in the deep 
snow it greatly facilitates the loading of the timber. 
As soon as the tree is felled, a person, called a liner, 
rosses and lines the tree on each side, and the axe- 
men cut the top of the tree off, at the length deter- 
mined on by the liner: they also square the butt-end 
of the stick, leaving a sort of rough tenon with a 
mortice-hole through it at both ends of the timber, 
which are made on purpose to pass the withes through 
when rafting them. The tree is now ready for the 
hewer’s gang, which generally consists of the hewer 
and three, or at most four, axe-men, all of whom 
stand on the prostrate trunk of the tree, except the 
hewer. One man then cuts a row of notches as deep 
into the side of the tree as the line-mark will allow, 
or nearly so, between two and three feet apart; a 
second splits the blocks off between the notches; 
and the third scores the rough surface, taking care 
not to cut too deep. The hewer then follows with 
his broad axe, and cleans off all the inequalities left 
by the scorers. A second gang, similar to the first, 
only one axeman less, now take possession of the 
tree, which has been already squared on its two sides 
by the first gang. The tree is now turned down 
upon one of its hewn faces, measured off, and lined 
on both outside edges; and the same process is gone 
through, as before described, which finishes the 
operation of ‘making,’ as the lumber men term 
squaring the timber. The very straightest and best 
trees, if large enough, are felled for masts, which 
must not be less than seventy feet in length when 
dressed ; but the longer they are, the better and more 
valuable—eighty, ninety, and even one hundred feet 
being not at alluncommon. Great care must be taken 
in felling these trees by preparing plenty of bedding 
timbers for them to fall on; for any sudden irregu- 
larity on the surface of the ground might cause the 
top to break off too low down, and thus spoil a 
valuable stick of timber. All the preparation 
requisite for making masts in the woods is to peel 
off the bark, carefully dressing off with the axe any 
inequalities or knots there may be on the trunk. 
In squaring the butt-end, a large mortice—or grub- 
hole as it is termed—must be left to pass the chain 
through to draw the mast. The great trouble, 
however, is to get such immense trees to the water, 
especially if the snow -be very deep. In the first 
place, a road must be cut through the forest at 
least twenty feet wide and as straight as possible; 
for it is impossible to make a short turn with a 
stick of timber from seventy to a hundred feet in 
length. High hills, however, must be avoided; 


but, generally speaking, the land descends towards 
the water, and masts are seldom brought from any 
great distance inland on account of their great weight. 
A large-sized mast, after being loaded on a bob sleigh, 
requires from twelve to sixteen span of horses or 
oxen to draw it, besides a number of men who follow 
with handspikes, and who assist in starting the timber 
in case of any stoppage occurring. It is really an 
amusing sight to see one of these huge trees in motion, 
drivers of all nations shouting to their teams in their 
respective dialects, the whipping, shouting, and scold- 
ing composing a complete Babel of sound. The 
great difficulty is to get the tree into motion, and 
this can only be done by starting all the teams to- 
gether, not a very easy task with such a long string 
of cattle. As soon as the waters are sufficiently high 
in the spring for floating the timber, it is rolled from 
the bank into the river. Then commence the most 
dangerous and arduous duties of the lumberman. 
Extensive jambs of timber are often formed on 
shallow bars, or at the heads of islands or sunken 
rocks. I have seen jambs of squared timber and 
masts piled twenty feet high by the force of the 
current, and many yards in length. The lumberman 
encounters no small danger in breaking these jambs, 
which can only be done by one party of men going 
upon the jamb with handspikes, while another party 
work a windlass on the shore, from which a rope is 
fastened to the timber on the jamb. Sometimes, 
when least expected, the whole body of timber will 
suddenly move off, tearing, and grinding, and driving 
everything before its irresistible force. The lumber- 
men, on the first move of the jamb, make for the 
shore or their canoes, leaping from one stick of 
timber to another, and woe unto him who misses his 
footing and falls amongst the rolling timbers, the 
chance of his escape from being either crushed or 
drowned is small indeed. Scarcely a year passes 
without accidents of this kind occurring. A few 
years ago aneighbour of mine, an Irishman, one Tom 
Burke, had a wonderful escape from this double 
peril. He was assisting, with a number of others, to 
break a jamb of square timber at the head of Hely’s 
Falls, on the River Trent: he was on the jamb with 
his handspike, trying to loosen the timber, when 
the stick he was standing upon suddenly moved off, 
and by the jerk he was thrown into the rapids. He 
had only just time to seize hold of one of the floating 
timbers, when he was hurried down the raging falls. 
The chances against the poor fellow were a thousand 
to one; yet, strange as it may appear, he escaped 
almost without injury: luckily for him the stick to 
which he clung, by drifting into an eddy at the foot 
of the falls, enabled him to swim ashore. To the 
astonishment of his companions, he had sustained no 
injuries beyond some bruises and slight abrasions of 
skin on his breast and one knee, caused by his touching 
the rocks in his passage down the falls. The French 
habitans make the best shanty-men: they are more 
cheerful and less likely to fight and quarrel, notwith- 
standing their evil propensities of card-playing and 
cock-fighting. I had heard such very bad accounts 
of the lumbermen that I quite dreaded their coming 
into the township; however, I must do them the 
justice to say, that although large bodies of them 
have been lumbering close around me for the last 
four or five years, I have received nothing but civility 
at their hands; nor has a single application for a 
summons, or warrant, against them been made to me 
in my magisterial capacity.” 

We imagine that no further eulogy or specifi- 
cation is needed torecommend Major Strickland 
to all who interest themselves on the subject of 
emigration. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Glossology: being a Treatise on the Nature of 
Language and on the Language of Nature. By C. 
Kraitsir, M.D.—The American smartness of this 
title is fully sustained in the prefatory address to 
the reader; who is informed, that ‘‘ the present book 
is intended to be a kind of brain-, ears-, and eyes- 
gay, gathered from the psychologic, anatomic, 
acoustic, graphic, grammatic, lexiconic, ethno- 
graphic, &c. beds of the garden of anthropology. 
May it not prove to be a brain-, ear-, and eye-sore 
to anybody.” In another place the object of the 








work is said to be, “‘to displace the unconscious, 





cacochymic, half vegetal and half animal matters of 
equivocal generation, that are infecting the pure 
souls of the young, under the pompous titles of 
orthoépy, orthography, prosody, and the like.” 
Our readers will perceive from these specimens that 
Dr. Kraitsir’s style of writing is far removed from 
that of the quiet, old-fashioned school of philoso- 
phical authors. He has evidently read Carlyle, or 
some of his imitators. His treatise is disfigured by 
a wild extravagance of tone and expression, mis- 
placed and unsuccessful attempts at wit, far-fetched 
and incongruous allusions, a want of simplicity and 
clear arrangement, and a random spirit of specu- 
lation which carries the worthy Doctor beyond all 
reasonable bounds. At the same time, we freely ad- 
mit that it contains materials which—though thrown 
together in an undigested form—are capable of 
being turned to good account. Dr. Kraitsir lashes 
himself into a perfect fury of indignation at the 
English mode of pronouncing Greek and Latin, 
but does not vouchsafe any directions for improving 
it. Another béte noire that disturbs his equa- 
nimity, is, the way in which English spelling is 
usually taught,—that is, by requiring the learner 
to name the letters of which words are composed, 
though their names differ widely from the sounds, 
He proposes that at first words should be spelt by 
dividing them into their elementary sounds, and 
afterwards in the ordinary way. Having settled 
this grave matter to his satisfaction, our author 
proceeds to discuss the whole subject of sounds and 
letters in a long and curious chapter, displaying 
wide, if not deep, research. In treating of germs 
and roots he exhibits more ingenuity than dis- 
cretion. His etymologies are often too good to be 
true. Thus we find “scrutinise (apply a screw= 
search),”—which will hardly pass muster either as 
a pun or as a piece of serious philology. Again, 
we are told that ‘‘scythe comes from L. se-cat, 
s-cind—i. e., s-(under) + cut/” That is to say, our 
word under is etymologically connected with cind 
in scindere, and the termination ere with cut :—than 
which nothing can be more absurd in the estimation 
of all who know anything of the first principles of 
etymology. Another specimen, taken at random, 
of the Doctor’s philologizing—if we may so say— 
is the following. ‘‘ Get, got,=go-+to=cau-se-+-end: 
symbol of first, of beginning, tending to an aim, 
and attaining it. Hence God, and good.” One more 
instance—which is really a curiosity—we cannot 
refrain from submitting to the reader. ‘‘ Draw, 
L. trah-o, trax-i, trac-tum. What is it but a sort of 
comparative of the preceding” (duco) ‘‘ augmented 
by 7? just as duo, two, is made into tria, three. 
Duo : duco :: tria : dray :: ad (E, at, to) : tra-ns. 
The last is E. trough=trans+ go, comprehending 
the idea of 3=here + medium + there.” 

Worcestershire in the Nineteenth Century. By 
T. C. Turberville.—If a file of a local newspaper 
were taken in one hand, and a pair of ‘scissors in 
the other, and all matter of general interest cut 
away from the former, and the shreds and patches 
that remained were sent to the printer to be duly 
set up and bound in cloth, there would be produced 
for any county just such a volume as the above on 
Worcestershire in the nineteenth century. Its 
purpose quite escapes our search. It has no pre- 
tension to be called a county history,—it is not an 
interesting narrative,—it is not a record of man- 
ners,—and the data which it reprints are already 
put into the keeping of printer’s ink in news- 
papers. It can have no attraction, we imagine, 
for anybody outside the boundaries of the county, 
or indeed within them, except the lords, baronets, 
and honourables who are so largely paraded in its 
pages as ‘‘ the county aristocracy.” 

The Shortcomings of Education: a Letter to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Lonsdale. By Thomas 
Ramsay.—Though written before the announce- 
ment of Lord John Russell’s education scheme, Mr. 
Ramsay’s letter is not superseded. His arguments 
are chiefly addressed to the one point on which the 
new measure is weakest—that of the children of 
neglect and want—the large class standing between 
the pauper and the prisoner. They do not, how- 


ever, strike us as being either very forcible or very 
new. 

The Giants of Patagonia: Capt. Bourne's Ac- 
count of his Captivity amongst the extraordinary 
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Savages of Patag —An American reprint,— 
chiefly noticeable in this edition for the assertion 
of its own merits on the back of the title-page. 
A book put forth so confidently, scarcely, we 
should think, stands in need of the critic’s good 
word. We cannot but imagine that it would have 
been as well, both for reader and writer, if the re- 
printer had fairly stated that the book is a reprint, 
—and also told the former something about it by 
way of preface. 

The Four Colonies of Australia.—This is a little 
tract, one of the series of the ‘‘ New Library of 
Useful Knowledge,” on the geography, climate, 
agriculture, and trade of Australia, together with 
a description of the gold districts, and a chapter of 
advice to emigrants. It has no special feature. 

Historical Outlines of Political Catholicism : its 
Papacy, Prelacy, Priesthood, People.—This volume, 
carefully studied in every part, and its materials 
drawn from a large surface of reading, is a most 
vigorous statement of the political action of the 
Church of Rome. We cannot enter into details, 
the subject being essentially political and contro- 
versial,—though it is historical in mere form ;— 
but we can bear critical testimony to the power, 
purpose and industry of the writer. 

Some Account of the late Amos Ogden of Middle- 
ton. By Samuel Bamford.—Amos Ogden appears 
to have been a Middleton worthy of very humble 
life, who was brought into connexion with great 
personages by the political agitations which were 
rife in the country some twenty or thirty years 
ago. Of such a man there was not much to tell, 
—for he had no ability either for work or for 
writing, and his influence, such as it was, with his 
fellows, was rather the effect of a good temper than 
of superior intellect. Still, what there was to tell 
Mr. Bamford has put before his reader with the 
graphic simplicity which makes the charm of his 
well-known ‘ Passages in the Life of a Radical.’ 

Temple Bar, the City Golgotha. By a Member 
of the Inner Temple.—In many respects Temple 
Bar is interesting to the antiquary and the citizen, 
—and a full narrative of all the transactions with 
which it has been connected, first or last, would 
fill some hundreds of pages with very readable and 
exciting matter. The volume before us, how- 
ever, is scarcely of this kind. The research has 
been very slight,—and rather in legal than in 
historical documents. The writer tells us nothing 
of the state of the Temple Bar before the present 
structure was erected after the Great Fire,—of the 
wooden house, with its narrow passage, on the 
south side of Fleet Street,—of the yet more an- 
cient posts and iron chains which were wont to be 
drawn across the road in dangerous times. Even 
of the after-transactions the account is lifeless and 
unsatisfactory :—wanting in the true literary and 
antiquarian gusto which can invest small details 
with a sort of semi-personal interest. 

The War of Ormuzd and Ahriman in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By H. W. Davis.—This able and 
vigorous book comes to us from America,—and 
under its fanciful title professes to review the great 
political questions of the age—the war of principles 
as between East and West. Liberty is Ormuzd,— 
Despotism, Ahriman. Mr. Davis exhibits the his- 
tory of the two principles for the last thirty or 
forty years,—taking America as the representative 
of freedom, Russia as that of slavery. He urges 
on his countrymen the absolute necessity of taking 
a part in this war of principles; undertaking to 
show from historical documents that Russia has 
more than once dreamed of putting down the Re- 
publicanism of the United States by force of arms. 
The book is often eloquent, and almost always 
suggestive. 

The Imperial Gazetteer : a General Dictionary of 
Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and De- 
seriptive, compiled from the latest and best Autho- 
rities. Edited by W. G. Blackie, Ph.D., Fellow 
ot the Royal Geographical Society.—There are two 
reasons why a new gazetteer on a comprehensive 
scale is likely to be acceptable at the present 
time. In the first place, .the knowledge to be 
gained from sucha work wasneverso valuableasnow, 
because freedom of intercommunication between 
different countries and different parts of the same 
countries was never so great, nor the inducements 








to it so strong—particularly in reference to British 
subjects. Again, the rapid progress that has been 
going on of late in various parts of the world— 
more especially in America and in our own de- 
pendencies—gives an additional value to a new 
work founded on the most recent information. A 
knowledge of geography in its widest sense is now 
essential, not merely to the merchant, the emi- 
grant, and the politician,—but to the ordinary 
newspaper reader who wishes to understand and 
appreciate what he reads. Such a knowledge may 
be derived from this excellent book of reference; 
which is correctly described in the above title, and 
contains all that is really worth knowing of each 
place mentioned in it. In the case of countries, a 
full account is given of the geographical position, 
natural features, productions, political constitution, 
national character, population, social condition, 
&c. Cities and large towns are also described at 
considerable length; among the particulars with 
respect to which are comprised the position, popu- 
lation, principal buildings, institutions, manu- 
facture, commerce, interesting antiquities, and 
remarkable historical associations. To elucidate 
the text, no less than seven hundred illustra- 
tions—in the shape of views, costumes, maps, 
plans, &c.—are thickly scattered throughout the 
volume. The editor has sought to avoid either an 
excess of names with a corresponding meagreness 
of information under each, or an unnecessary 
amount of detail with a consequent insufficiency in 
the number of places described; and by a judicious 
adaptation of the length of each article to the 
importance of the subject, and a careful exclusion 
of all that is not absolutely essential, he has 
gained his point. While the most insignificant 
villages are treated with accuracy, as well as 
brevity, the articles on cities and countries of 
the greatest importance are never extended to a 
tedious length. All the articles that we have exa- 
mined—whether long or short—have exhibited a 
greater degree of correctness in minute details than 
we should have thought practicable in so compre- 
hensive a work, - 

The History of New York, from its earliest Set- 
tlement to the Present Time. By W. H. Carpenter 
and F. 8. Arthur.—A series of histories of the 
States of the American Union, in small compass 
and popular style, is a good idea—and if well 
carried out would have its welcome in this country 
as well as in America. Nearly all the State his- 
tories are meagre in the extreme—mere skeletons 
of names and dates—or they are too voluminous 
for ordinary length of life. We cannot, however, 
congratulate Messrs. Carpenter and Arthur on 
their contribution to such a series, Their narra- 
tive is dry and colourless; their facts may be 
correct—though they abstain from quoting any 
authorities; but we look in vain for life, for ani- 
mation of thought, for any pulse of the old Puritan 
heart. This is not the tale that might be told of 
the Pilgrim Fathers—of the sailing of the May- 
flower—of the progress of the colony—of the 
revolutionary war. 
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SONNETS. 
Tis pitiful this hunting after praise 
When all we do is not our duty done; 
Friend, open thy soul’s chamber to the sun 
And dare to see the dust that thou would’st raise. 
Friend, fear thyself.—Time lieth like a sea 
Between dark chaos and eternity ; 
The crowds, as thick as leaves, are borne away 
And scattered o’er the waters, each alone ; 
They toss a little rainbow-gilded spray 
About their heads and prize it as a crown; 
But the strong swimmer sweepeth silent by 
With mighty surges rolling far abroad, 
And on the farther shore he riseth high 
Up the dim heights, with angels, unto God. 





But how to make a feeble life be strong,— 
This life that trembles between hopes and fears, 
And like a cloud hangs mazy with its throng 
Of changing shapes, and flitting lights, and tears.— 
O foolish care! I would be but a breath, 
If He so wills it,—let me touch some strings 
That reach the great world’s heart, ere - soul wings 
Its way into the windless heaven of death. 
If not,—’tis well. I shall know all at length, 
For God doth live ;—He maketh some to rest, 
Others to struggle with a life-long sigh, 
Others to glow like Hesper in the west, 
Others from their own mightiness to die 
Like Samson falling in his grandest strength. 

W. M. ANDERSON. 





LUDWIG TIECK, 

From Berlin tidings have come of the death in 
that city, on the morning of the 28th ult., of Lud- 
wig Tieck —one of the few survivors of a past 
age of German literature, and not the least of those 
who made it illustrious. He was born in Berlin, 
on the 31st of May 1773; so that, a few days only 
were wanting to complete his full measure of four- 
score years.—Within this wide period, however, 
he may be said to have commanded a narrower 
space of life, whether for mere bodily uses or for 
mental production, than has been enjoyed by many 
who have gone sooner to the grave. Severe phy- 
sical suffering—from gout, the attacks of which 
began as early as 1806—encroached on the best 
part of his existence from that period onward,—and 
for many years before its close had reduced him to 
a nearly helpless state. The mind, indeed, was still 
alive and elastic in intervals of respite; but con- 
tinued exertion of any kind was baffled by recur- 
ring distress and debility;—so that, his declining 
age has been mainly a scene of passive subjection 
to pain,—borne with an equanimity and composure 
that have justly been called heroic. Under such 
circumstances, the friends of the veteran poet may 
rejoice that the hour of his release from this long 
trial has at length arrived. ‘ 

This is hardly the time for any detailed review 
of the literary career of Tieck, nor for anticipations 
of the exact place which may hereafter be assigned 
to him among the great writers of his day. It is 
true, that in one sense posterity had already begun 
for Tieck while he still continued among the 
living; and there are considerable features of his 
poetic character, and of his influence on the time, 
the effect of which is already consummated. From 
these, as from other circumstances of his career, 
the eminence of Tieck’s place in the literary annals 
of his country—as chief leader in an important 
though ephemeral movement,—may be certainly 
predicted. Of the fate of his works, as a living 
possession for readers in ages yet to come, it would 
be less safe to prophesy so much. 

The romantic school, in which Tieck appears both 
as the virtual founder and the chief illustrator, was 
rather the natural product of a peculiar and morbid 
state of things on minds of a certain sensitive and 





fanciful temper, than itself founded in Poetic Na- 
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ture. Impatience of the torpid condition and mean 
aims of society around them—the want of a true 
popular ground in real life wherein their spiritual 
energies could take root,—easily led the young 
men of genius of whom Tieck was foremost, to seek 
a sphere for their exercise in reveries of sentiment, 
in dreams of old chivalry or legendary fictions, in 
what seemed earnest and picturesque in the Church 
of the Middle Ages as well as in the simplicities 
of early devotional Art. Such are among the main 
themes of this Poetic School—which appear with 
seducing effect and in various forms of treatment, 
in Tieck’s pages, in place of that heartfelt veracity 
which alone gives force and endurance to poetic 
creations. They are, as Tieck himself has some- 
where said, Dream, shadows of things and feel- 
ings—often gracious, tender and affecting—some- 
times, in another phase of their developement, 
delightfully freakish, sparkling with quaint irony, 
or revelling in the broadest humour. Bat the 
stuff of which they are made, the moods of thought 
which they express, are altogether visionary, fleet- 
ing and unreal. They leave no distinct traces on 
the mind :—in form, they are constantly tending 
towards the vaguest confusion of styles; in effect, 
they are essentially retrograde and unproductive. 

The backward course which this school has run 
in the land of its birth, has not only already 
proved how little an arbitrary system like this can 
do for healthy poetic culture,—it has also shown 
how soon it is compelled to descend to earth in 
search of a basis in something that may, at least, 
wear a show of substance, and to what base and 
eas ends this attempt may speedily be turned. 

ong before the close of his career, Tieck himself 
saw his literary offspring astray in blind ways, 
which his superior mind and ripened thought en- 
tirely disallowed :—and hereupon, indeed, he seems 
to have determined upon a new poetic course, not 
only leading straight away from the direct absurdity 
and secondary abuse which had grown upon the 
romantic basis which he had formerly laid,—but 
also diverging widely enough from his own earlier 
literary practice. In this change, which began 
with the publication of his novels in 1821, the desire 
to obtain a substantial historic ground for poetic 
composition is strikingly significant; and it is im- 
possible to say to what further results it might not 
have led one so able and so mature in training ns 
Tieck then was—had not sickness thwarted this 
promising developement. 

It must be observed, that with Tieck, even in his 
youngest days, romantic abnegation of matter of 
fact, and the assertion of unbounded liberty both 
in the form and in the matter of composition, were 
at all events no idle pleas, advanced, as they have 
often been elsewhere, to cover the defect of tho- 
rough schooling, or to excuse dilettante indolence. 
With the fruits of early study at his command, he 
was at all times of his life diligent and studious of 
fresh acquisitions. In the field of European lite- 
rature he was versed as few other men have been ; 
with something of an especial preference for Spanish 
and English. His love for the latter, as shown by 
his many excellent labours on our old dramatists, 
as well as in the translation of Shakspeare, give 
him especial claims to regard in this country. 

His splendid library, which was sold a few 
years back, was an evidence of judgment as well 
as of good fortune in the collection of literary 
treasures, while it showed the wide range of his 
pursuits. The circumstances which caused its 
dispersion, as we have heard them stated, are such 
as must have raised the Poet in the esteem of all 
who knew them, —while they lamented, for his 
sake, the effects of so generous a sacrifice of his best 
companions, 





MADAME PFEIFFER IN SUMATRA. 

THE last communication from this most singular 
of travellers which we laid before our readers 
[see ante, No. 1296], gave an account of her journey 
in Borneo. She subsequently went to Java, and 
thence to Sumatra; and she describes her travel 
in a letter addressed to Mr. Petermann, which he 
has furnished to our columns. At the date of her 
letter (Surabaya, December 12, 1852), Madame 


Pfeiffer had again returned to Java :—whence she | 


intended to depart, the same day, for the Molucea 





Islands, with the ultimate object of reaching New 
Guinea, and exploring the interior of that country, 
which has never been visited by any European. 
Her letter is as follows.— 


I really do believe that I stand under the espe- 
cial protection of Providence much more than 
other travellers, and but for that circumstance I 
might have been murdered dozens of times. It 
seems almost as if I were directing all my energies 
towards being killed,—and yet I am still alive. 
No sooner had I escaped from among the cut-throats 
in Borneo, than I was already p: ing for an 
expedition among people as fond of killing as they, 
—and who, although they do it after a different 
fashion, are yet very expert in sending mortal beings 
into that world of which Schiller says—‘‘ Has any 
one ever returned from the tomb with a 
from the other world?” Nor, to be sure, would I 
have brought any message from thence; but I 
look without fear on my chances of going thither, 
and little care whether it may happen a few years 
sooner or later. To this fearlessness you must 
ascribe all my hazardous undertakings. I smile 
when I think of the many who, knowing me only 
from my travels, fancy that my character, manners, 
even my figure and motions, are more like those 
of a man than of a woman. How falsely do they 
judge me! But you who know me, know that in 
every-day life I am plainer, quieter, and more re- 
served than thousands of my sex who never carried 
their noses beyond the horizon of their native 
town. Many have confessed in my presence that 
they expected to find me an imposing figure, six 
feet high, with a bold gait, and a dagger and 
pistols in my belt,—and that they were much sur- 
prised to see the opposite of all this. But enough 
of this:—I want to tell you something about my 
last trip to the cannibals in Sumatra. You must 
know, however, that this expedition was not in 
the list of my intended travels:—but, the German 
merchants at Batavia having kindly procured me 
a free passage on board a steamer ready to leave 
for that island, I gladly availed myself of the 
opportunity. 

first went to Padang, the principal settlement 
of the Dutch in Sumatra. he governor, Mr. 
Van Swieten, received me very politely;—but I 
stayed only a few days, and then set out on horse- 
back for the interior. My first halt was at Fort 
de Kock, 50 paal (60 miles) from Padang. Here 
I took up my residence at the house of Lieut.-Col. 
Van der Hart; who assisted me in drawing up my 
travelling route, wrote down the different stations 
along the road, and gave me letters of introduction 
to several Dutch functionaries further down in the 
country, towards the frontier of the independent 
Batacks. He knew the intermediate tract well; 
having commanded an expedition against those 
wild tribes about ten years previously,—when he 
penetrated as far as Silindong. I intended to go 
still further, and to visit, if possible, the great lake, 
Ayer Tau. 

The last place where I found Europeans was 
Padang-Sidimpuang, 200 paal from Fort de Kock; 
and the only obstacle which I had to overcome on 
my journey thither was, horses so shy, so little 
| broken, and so obstinate, that the people were 
obliged to lift a foot, or pinch the nose, of my 

steed before he would allow me to mount him. 
Once on their way, however, they went along fast 
enough, brambles and stones being no obstacles to 
| them. The country is full of tigers, rhinoceroses, 
and elephants; but I did not heed them much as 
, long as the sun was above the horizon, —and 
cantered along for hours together through dense 
forests and savannahs covered with alang-alang, 
a kind of grass growing from three to six feet 
|high. I was then quite alone, as my groom 
remained long behind me. Thus I rapidly rode 
| through the districts of Little and Great Mandel- 
| ling and Ankola, in which lies Padang-Sidimpuang. 
| At that place I stayed two days with Mr. Ham- 
| mers; who got a guide for me and gave me letters 
, of introduction, written in the Batack language, 
to several rajahs, and one for the queen of Ayer 
Tau. - 

Having taken leave of the last Europeans in 

this part of Sumatra, I continued riding for 20 








paal more,—when, owing to the primitive character 
of the country, horses beeame useless, and I was 
compelled to proceed on foot. During the first 
three days my journey was exceedingly toilsome. 
Forests which would be quite impenetrable had 
not rhinoceroses made narrow tracks across them 
in all directions, ed the country as far as the 
eye could reach,—and where the ground was free 
from trees, the alang-alang grew so high that the 
tops collapsed over my head as I worked my way 
through them. Sometimes we climbed over steep 
rocky hills; and then, suddenly came down again 
into large sloughs and swamps, where I left m 
shoes behind me, and on crawling out foun 
besides mire and dirt, my legs covered with little 
leeches with which all these pools are crowded. 
The wounds inflicted by the cutting alang-alang 
were exceedingly painful; and in the woods thorns 
were so plentiful that numbers would stick fast 
in my legs and feet,—which I left there till resting 
time, when some good-natured Batack would draw 
them out with the aid of a knife which was any- 
thing but well pointed. Two of these people saved 
my life while I was crossing a deep river, the 
rapid current of which carried me off. No day 
passed without rain,—and I had no dry clothes to 
change with. One night we passed in a forest 
under lofty trees,—and there, I was in fear of 
snakes tigers. My couch was the naked cool 
ground; and more than once was I obliged to lie 
down without having eaten anything but some dry 
rice parboiled in water without any addition of 
butter. On the night of our bivouack in the wood, 
they cooked the rice after a fashion quite new to 
me. They first laid the grains on some large 
leaves,—which after being rolled up, with the rice 
inside, in the shape of a sausage, were put into 
hollow pieces of fresh bamboo cut for the purpose. 
A little water having been poured down each 
piece, they placed them over burning embers,— 
where they remained till they began to burn in 
their turn. Then they were taken off, and the 
contents consumed. It was a considerable time 
before the pipes caught fire, owing to the green 
and juicy state of the bamboo. 

Towards the close of the third day we reached 
the first uta, or village, of the Batacks. IT was 
sorry to find the people hesitate to receive me; but 
it fortunately happened that Rajah Hali Bonar, 
who had once been the guest of Mr. Hammers, at 
Padang Sidimpuang, and for whom I had a letter, 
was then on a visit at the wta,—and no sooner 
had I delivered my credential into his hands, than 
he took my part warmly, and even promised to 
accompany me to Ayer Tau, which was about 70 
paal distant. The villagers now accommodated me 
with a soppo, a small hut open on all sides,—and 
presented me with a fowl and some rice. 

On the following day we reached the uta of 
Hali Bonar, in whose house I remained till the 
third day. A buffalo calf was killed to do honour 
to the stranger, and I was obliged to be present at 
the slaughtering which took place with the accom- 
paniment of music and dancing. The flowing 
blood having been carefully collected, they cut the 
carcass in many pieces,—and presented me with 
the liver placed on a plate, as the most delicious 
part of the animal. Upon this they performed a 
strange ceremony, very little to my taste, but well 
intended after all, since it was calculated to pro- 
pitiate one of their evil spirits. These are the 
only superior beings whom they worship, because 
they fear them,—while the good ones remain un- 
noticed, because they not being bent on doing 
mischief, there is no occasion to conciliate them. 
In this instance the evil spfrits were made propi- 
tious with water and rice cakes. Two young men 
opened the dances; and after they had amused the 
public for a while with their antics, the elder one 
seized a buffalo horn filled with water, and, with- 
out ceasing to take part in the dance, raised it 
several times above his head with a mien as if he 
were beseeching the heavenly powers to bless the 
contents. Suddenly he poured a portion of the 
water out against me, another against the musi- 
cians, and the rest against the people. He then 





did the same with a quantity of rice and some small 
rice cakes, of which he presented me one on & 
plate. Shortly afterwards, they exhibited their 
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skill in a sort of dance with which they generally 
celebrate public executions, but on this occasion it 
was performed in my honour. A “sarang,” re- 
presenting a man, having been tied to a pole, which 
stood for a tree, they danced round it to the mea- 
sure of their music. After a while, one of the per- 
formers, leaping from the ring, pierced the figure 
of the fettered man with his parang, or cutlass, 
and was followed by a second and a third, till the 
whole set had plunged their swords in the body of 
the supposed victim. He who deals the first blow 
enjoys some privileges in eating the dead body. 
The victim being considered to be dead, they made 
the pantomime of cutting off his head; then, they 
placed the head of the buffalo calf on the top of the 
figure, and continued their wild gyrations round 
the body. From time to time a performer, leaving 
the ring, seized the head and sucked the blood 
which dropped from the severed neck,—while 
others, throwing themselves over a mat on which 
the head had been lying, greedily licked the gore 
with which it was covered. There was nothing 
wild or passionate in their looks,—but they ap- 
peared to be in excellent humour, as if they amused 
themselves vastly. Whenever a real criminal or 
prisoner is put to death in this manner, the Rajah 
receives the nose, ears, and under part of the feet, 
as the most delicious parts:—next to which the 
cheeks, the palm of the hand, and the liver are 
most esteemed. 

The day after this festival I started for new 
scenes. Since 1835, when the Batacks killed and 
devoured two missionaries, the appearance of Euro- 
peans among these people had become a rare phe- 
nomenon:—hence, the news of my visit spread 
through the country like wildfire. On approach- 
ing a uta I found the whole male population, 
armed with spears, swords, and parangs, assembl 
at the entrance, and myself soon surrounded by a 
crowd looking savage and horrible beyond all de- 
scription. The men were tall and strong,—but 
frightfully ugly, with tremendous mouths, and the 
upper jaws not only much projecting, but in many 
cases furnished with teeth protruding like tusks. 
Some had their hair long, others short, when it 
would stand off the head like bristles; and they 
had covered their heads either with a dirty cotton 
cloth, or with neat straw caps resembling square 
baskets,—many, however, having only a coloured 
rag or a straw ribbon tied round them. Their 
ears were all perforated,—the hole being large 
enough to admit one or two cigars, which they kept 
there asin a case. They were decently dressed ; a 
sarong covering the lower part of the body and the 
legs as far down as the calves, and another (saronz) 
the upper part. But their cries were horrible; 
and they made the most frightful gesticulations 
indicating that they would not allow me to pro- 
ceed,—such as, putting the hand to the throat to 
make me think of my own, or gnawing the flesh 
of their arms as a hint that they would eat me. I 
had, however, seen too many similar scenes to be 
frightened,—and soon succeeded in smoothing their 
temper by gentle words and a quiet, confiding con- 
duct. My language made them laugh; they offered 
to shake hands with me,—and ere long I sat among 
them protected by the most sacred laws of hospi- 
tality. A trifle is sufficient to enrage savage 
people, and a trifle will make them friends again. 
This I always kept in view. 

At last we came to the magnificent valley of 
Silindong,—the largest and most beautiful that I 
have seen in Sumatra. It appears to be fifteen 
paal long by five wide,—and is encompassed by high 
hills, assuming the character of two parallel moun- 
tain chains in proportion as they approach the 
coast, and traversing Sumatra from east to west. 

The population seems to be considerable, judging 
from the great number of utas with which the 
country is dotted. They are all fortified; being 
surrounded by earth walls from five to six feet 
high, which are surrounded in their turn by a ring 
of bamboo trees and low hedges, water-ditches 
forming the exterior defence. The bamboos grow- 
ing from forty to fifty feet high, each uta lies in the 
midst of a beautiful grove. The noble river Patang 
Toru and several smaller ones water this valley, 
which produces much rice and ubi, or sweet pota- 
toes,—while herds of buffaloes and black cows are 





everywhere visible between the cultivated fields. 
It is indeed a valley of abundance. 

But the people are horribly dirty,—and the poor 
women are treated like slaves and beasts of burden. 
I shall tell you more about them by and by.—I am 
sorry to inform you, that after so many hardships 
and dangers, I did not visit the lake Ayer-Tau, 
although I was only fifteen paal from it, and might 
have seen its water had I but ascended the inter- 
mediate ridge of hills. But no one would accom- 
pany me,—there being a feud between them and 
the people of Ayer-Tau. I had penetrated about 
a dozen of paal further inland than other Euro- 
peans. What saved me, were, my sex and my con- 
fidence. Both the Batacks and the Dyaks told 
me that I must be a superhuman being, or I would 
not have ventured to come among them without 
assistance and protection. 

The whole extent of my travels through Sumatra 
was 720 paal on horseback, and 146 on foot. After 
my return to Padang I suffered from fever; but 
my good constitution having carried me through 
it, I hope to be able to give you an account of all 
my future expeditions. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE opening day of the Dublin Exhibition ap- 
proaches ; and we are assured that the preparations 
are in such a state of forwardness, that everything 
is in readiness for the 12th instant. An excellent 
result is on all hands anticipated. The inaugura- 
tion of the Exhibition by the Lord Lieutenant is 
likely to be a brilliant and imposing spectacle. 
The matter attracts great attention here,—and the 
number of visitors from England is, we believe, 
likely to be very considerable. 

We learn from Paris that the French Govern- 
ment have decided on at once formally announcing 
to Foreign Governments that an International 
Exhibition will be held in Paris in 1855. 

These Great Industrial Exhibitions seem likely to 
become the common fact of the age. A movement 
is, we see, making in Scotland to get up such a 
gathering in the metropolis of that country, which 
may be made to fall in 1854—between the Irish 
and American Exhibitions of the present year 
and the French Exhibition of 1855. 

The Lord Chancellor has explained the nature 
and provisions of his Charitable Trusts Bill. The 
measure is designed to simplify the administration 
of educational and other charities, and to render 
changes in their literal objects more easy and eco- 
nomical to effect than under former laws. For 
example,—it is necessary at present for the trus- 
tees of any charity requiring change of plan to 
make a special application to Parliament for the 
required powers. This process, however, costs 
upwards of six hundred pounds, and therefore 
would be absolute ruin to a great number of cha- 
rities. Of the necessity which sometimes arises 
for such applications to Parliament, Jervis’s Cha- 
rity is one of many examples. It was worth about 
4,000/., and was expressly left by the donor to 
provide meat and drink and physic for the poor 
of a small village on the borders of Herefordshire 
and Radnorshire; and there was an express pro- 
vision that no part of it should be expended in 
building. The result was, that paupers from all 
parts flocked to the spot ; cottages were let at high 
rents, so that the rich were made richer, and the 
poor were demoralized. The donation became a 
curse. Application was made to the Court of 
Chancery,—the Court sanctioned an application to 
Parliament,—and powers were ultimately granted 
to the trustees to devote a portion of the fund to 
the erection of schools and the education of the 
poor. The property was however seriously dimi- 
nished by the expense of this proceeding; and 
had it been less than it was, it would have been 
swamped altogether. The new Bill proposes to 
substitute a competent board, with power to grant 
relief in such cases without the destructive for- 
mality of an Act of Parliament. As Lord Cran- 
worth explained—‘“ The bill proposes to give the 
board power to act in four enumerated cases: Ist. 
Where the objects of the charity had wholly failed, 
and where it had become impossible to fulfil the 
intentions of the founder; 2ndly, Where the object 


had not failed, but where the charity had failed, as 
in the case just referred to, to fulfil, what mast be 
presumed to be, the intentions of the founder, 
namely, to do good; 3rdly, Where there were two 
or more similar, or nearly similar, charities, each 
inadequate for the purpose intended, but which if 
united might do good; and, 4thly, Where a cha- 
rity had been founded above sixty years, but where 
the results were totally inadequate, in which case 
it was pro that the board might sanction a 
different application of the funds.” These powers 
are to be exercised, with the sanction of the Legis- 
a under certain restrictions to be clearly laid 
own. 

There are already certain visible signs of a dis- 
position to give Lord John Russell's scheme of 
popular education a fair trial in the great cities 
of the north. Even Manchester seems inclined 
to surrender, for a time at least, its own peculiar 
schemes in favour of the general measure. A long 
debate has been held in the town council of that 
city on a motion asserting the necessity of local 
rating, under local management, for placing the 
means of education within reach of the poorest 
classes—a motion involving the best points of Lord 
John Russell’s scheme, and carrying them out 
with greater boldness :—yet in the end, the council 
wisely and prudently determined not to commit 
themselves to any expression of opinion which 
could tend to embarrass Ministers in their great 
contest for such an amount of secularity and such 
an increase of schools as they are prepared to pro- 
pose to the House of Commons. If Lord John 
Russell’s scheme is to become law, with whatever 
modifications may be introduced into it in com- 
mittee, it is desirable that it should have a fair trial 
in Manchester as elsewhere; and on this consider- 
ation, though we retain our old opinion that the 
national secular scheme, originally organized in 
Manchester, is theoretically better than that now 
proposed by Government, we should be sorry to 
see that city specially excepted from the operations 
of the bill, even though its own were to take the 


s 


lace. 

The idea of a Museum of Patented Inventions— 
one of the suggestions thrown out during the 
great year of industrial agitation—appears to be 
taking a firm hold on the public mind. Manchester 
| and Bradford have taken it up with zeal:—so have 

Sheffield and Glasgow. The principal inhabitants 
| of these centres of industry have signed memorials 
to the Government,—which express the opinion of 
| the memorialists that such an institution has long 

been needed, and that it will command the zealous 

support of all who take an interest in the industrial 
developement of this country. It is understood, 

that the Commissioners of Patents, with whom— 
| as our readers have been informed—the Board of 
Trade had entered into communication on the 
subject, are fully alive to its importance; and that 
under their direction Prof. Woodcroft is engaged 
in collecting such models of inventions and works 
having reference to them as may form a nucleus 
for the contemplated National Museum and Library 
of Inventions at Kensington. We understand, that 
temporary accommodation will be provided by the 
Patent Commissioners and by the Royal Com- 
mission, until the question of the erection of an 
appropriate building for the due display of the col- 
lection shall be decided. 

The Peace Congress Committee, we notice, have 
offered two prizes to literary competition :—the 
first a sum of 250/.—the second 1001. These 
amounts are to be given respectively to the best 
and the next best essay ‘On the European System 
of Standing Armies.’ The essays sent in are to 
embrace these several features :—A succinct history 
of the origin and growth of standing armaments 
in modern Europe,—an accurate statistical account 
of the present number of men employed by the 
European nations on their naval and military 
establishments,—and an estimate of the cost of 
these establishments. 

The statement and inquiry of our Correspondent 
with respect to the Jenner Monument—made in 
our number of the 16th ult.—has brought us a 
communication from the Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
G. V. Irving, (whose address may be seen in our 
advertisement columns by those having remit- 
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tances for the fund in hand.) We learn with great 
pleasure from Mr. Irving’s communication, that 
the interest in this subject is extending in so many 
warts of the world. The branch Committee in 

ussia, formed under the immediate auspices of the 
Emperor, have commenced operations with zeal, 
and have already sent over a first remittance of 100/. 
In Sweden the cause has been taken up warmly,— 
and upwards of 83/. has been transmitted thence 
to the London treasurer. It is rather curious, 
however, that as yet so little has been done by the 
Romanic nations. ‘‘ Other nations”—including all 
the southern parts of Europe, from the Elbe to the 
Mediterranean—are set down in the list as having 
contributed to the memorial of this universal bene- 
factor 291. 1ls. Of course the lists are at present 
extremely incomplete,—and doubtless the omission 
of the names of so many European States is ex- 
plained more truly by delay than by indifference. 
Nor do we think that the position of this country 
in the matter is such as ought to satisfy its just 
pride. At present the receipts from the several 
Committees of England, Scotland and Ireland 
amount to only 153/.,—while those from America 
already reach 3391. We should suppose, that it 
‘can only be necessary for the Committee to make 
a wider appeal in order to find a larger response 
from the public. 

The dissatisfaction with the present state of the 
London Institution to which we have more than 
once referred as existing with the body of propri- 
etors, has issued in a formal motion of a Committee 
of inquiry. The malcontents believe, that there is 
room for various improvements in the modes by 
which the Society pursues its objects,—and with a 
view to elicit facts in support of their opinion, 
they have moved for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of Proprietors “‘having full powers to in- 
quire into and report upon the general affairs and 
management of the Institution,—and any means 
whereby its usefulness and value may be increased, 
its position as a Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion advanced, and the objects expressed in its 
charter more fully carried out.” The meeting 
was divided in opinion as to the policy of dis- 
turbing the existing management, and a ballot was 
demanded. 

We see by the Parliamentary reports that Mr. 
Brotherton has postponed the second reading of 
the Manchester and Salford Education Bill until 
the 2nd of June:—so that, for the present month 
the entire subject of National Education is de- 
livered over by the House of Commons to popular 
consideration and discussion. 

A Report just published by the Graduates’ Com- 
mittee of the University of London shows a con- 
siderable amount of success for the past year. The 
‘Committee appear to have carried nearly all their 
points in relation to the desired Convocation of 
Graduates. The question of a direct representa- 
tion of the University in Parliament has been ad- 
vanced some steps, as our readers already know :— 
4 propos of which, we may add in parenthesis, 
there is a rumour that if the London University 
succeeds in gaining the political right now sought 
for, the Scotch Universities will immediately prefer 
a similar claim for Parliamentary honours. An ex- 
emption for the professors, and for students actually 
receiving instruction, from the requirements of the 
Militia has been obtained. At the Inns of Court 
the matriculated students are said to have been put 
on the same footing as those of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Altogether, the Report exhibits the Gra- 
duates’ Committee in an attitude of vigorous and 
successful activity. 

The daily papers report the death of the Ve 
Reverend Dr. Butler, Dean of ee tal 
formerly Head-Master of Harrow School. 


The Report for 1853 of the Council of the 
Camden Society, just issued, circulates the follow- 
ing copy of an application made by that body to 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
Law and Jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical and 
other Courts in relation to Matters Testamentary. 
ae letter of application sufficiently explains 
itself. — 


** My Lords and Gentlemen,—We, the undersigned, being 
the President and Council of the Camden Society, for the 
Publication of Early Historical and Literary Remains, beg 








to submit to your consideration a copy of a memorial pre- 
sented on the 13th of April, 1848, by the President and | 
then Council of this Society, to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, praying that such changes might be made in 
the regulations of the Prerogative Office as might assimilate 
its practice to that of the Public Record Office, so far as 
regards the inspection of the books of entry of ancient | 
Wills, or that such other remedy might be applied to the | 
inconveniences stated in that memorial as to his Grace 
might seem fit. In reply to that memorial his Grace was | 
pleased to inform the memorialists that he had no control | 
whatever over the fees taken in the Prerogative Office. The | 
memorialists had not adopted the course of applying to 
his Grace the Archbishop until they had in vain endeavoured 
to obtain from the authorities of the Prerogative Office, 
Messrs. Dyneley, Iggulden, and Gostling, some modification 
of their rules in favour of literary inquiries. The answer 
of his Grace the Archbishop left them, therefore, without 
present remedy. The grievance plained of ti 
entirely unaltered up to the present time. In all other 
public repositories to which in the course of our inquiries 
we have had occasion to apply, we have found a general 
and predominant feeling of the national importance of the 
cultivation of literature, and especially of that branch of it 
which relates to the past history of ourown country. Every 
one seems heartily willing to promote historical inquiries. 
The Public Record Offices are now opened to persons | 
engaged in literary pursuits by arrangements of the most 
satisfactory and liberal character. His Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury gives permission to literary men to search 
such of the early registers of his see as are in his own 
possession at Lambeth. Access is given to the registers of 
the Bishop of London ; and throughout the kingdom private 
persons having in their possession historical documents are 
almost without exception not only willing but anxious to 
assist our inquiries, The authorities of the Prerogative 
Office in Doctors’ Commons, perhaps, stand alone in their 
total want of sympathy with literature, and in their ex- 
clusion of literary inquirers by stringent rules, harshly, and 
in some instances even offensively, enforced.” 

At the meeting of the Council of the Society of 
Arts last Wednesday, the Secretary, Prof. Solly, 
announced, that in consequence of the heavy cor- 
respondence which would shortly devolve upon 
him in carrying out the proposed collection of raw 
produce, as suggested in the Second Report of the 
Royal Commissioners of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, he should be unable to continue the duties 
of Secretary of the Society of Arts, and that he 
should, therefore, not wish to be proposed for re- 
election at the Annual Meeting, on the 8th of 
June.—There will probably be many candidates 
for this important office. 

The Dean of Hereford has written an interesting 
letter to the Secretary of the Board of Practical 
Art, in which the success of an attempt to open a 
school of design in that town is spoken of in strong 
terms. The statements of the Dean are interesting 
so far as they go,—especially on the question as to 
whether the principle of free instruction in Art is 
more or less politic than the mixed system adopted 
by the board at Marlborough House. The schools, 
however, have only been at work two months; and 
experience teaches the wisdom of waiting for the 
novelty of a popular class to wear off before we 
build a conclusion on the data which it may seem 
to offer. ‘The instruction,” says the Dean, 
‘is popular with all classes, and I have no doubt, 
now we are started, it will be in every way self- 
supporting. Had your Board made us an offer of 
200/. per annum (which is about the sum it will 
take to carry on these schools well), on condition 
that instruction should be gratis, I believe it would 
have been a complete failure. I cannot but look 
upon this experiment as a happy illustration of 
the self-supporting principle which ought more 
or less to characterize all education.” This is a 
valuable testimony. 


The subject of the Tower, so far as regards the 
unsafe condition of the national records there pre- 
served, is about to be brought before Parliament. 
Again and again we have pointed out in this 
journal the singular want of ordinary precaution 
which characterizes the whole superior management 
of these records. None of the buildings in which 
these precious documents—these vouchers of our 
past acts on the historical stage—are deposited, are | 
fire-proof; and the most capacious of all, the White 
Tower, is positively mined and ready for explosion. 
Lord Dudley Stuart has given notice of his inten- 
tion to move for a return of the number of tons of 
saltpetre ‘‘which are kept in the vaults under the | 
rooms where the parliamentary and other records | 
are deposited.” There may be no harm in remind- | 








original and authentic materials for the entire 
Naval History of England for a very considerable 
period—the log books and other documentary 
books which, if once lost, could never be replaced 
—lie in the White Tower, over the gunpowder, at 
the mercy of a thousand accidents. We are aware 
that the New Record Office is being prepared for 
the reception of these documents,—but it has 
always seemed to us, that pending their removal 
from the White Tower, a great nation like England 
might find some other and safer place to deposit a 
few tons of gunpowder than exactly underneath 
them, so that a spark would ensure their entire 
destruction. We shall see what the House of 
Commons thinks of this extraordinary disposition 
of the national property. 

The late decree of the Roman literary inquisitors 
involves an amusing instance of the rapidity with 
which—in these days of express trains and magnetic 
telegraphs—literary intelligence travels from Lon- 
don to Rome. These censors of books appear to 
have just become aware that an Englishman of 
the name of Macaulay has written two volumes 
called the ‘History of England,’—and, having 
also made the discovery that the said ‘ History of 
England’ is heretical and subversive of sound faith 
and morals, the ancient gentlewomen who preside 
over the intellectual feasts of Italy have set it 
down in their list of political writings. It is the 
old war between the red stockings and the blue.— 
As a further illustration of the just asserted prin- 
ciple, we may add that the same list is now for 
the first time enriched with the ‘Scripture Lessons’ 
published by the Irish Board of Education for the 
National Schools so long ago as 1835! 

From Padua we hear, that the power which mis- 
rules in Venetia has so far relaxed its measures 
for the suppression of intellect and education as 
to allow the University of that city to re-open. 
The students were permitted, under certain re- 
strictions, to return to their classes on the 10th 
instant. 

We are given to understand, that a subject 
often discussed in these columns—the desirableness 
of establishing free libraries for country districts— 
is now under consideration at the Home Office. 
The obstacles to their establishment are of two 
kinds. In the first place, there are legal obstacles. 
As we recently showed in the case of Dr. Aldrich 
of Henley-on-Thames, there have been local 
scholars, antiquaries, and book-collectors in all 
parts of the country, who, in past times, have left 
small but, in many cases, valuable libraries to the 
towns or villages in which they lived. For want 
of legal custodians, most of these collections have 
gradually disappeared. In some cases—as, for 
example, in those of Gillingham in Dorsetshire, 
Wendlebury in Oxfordshire, Cartmel in Lan- 
cashire—the books were originally left by the 
rector or vicar of the parish; and in these the 
volumes are generally works on divinity and Church 
history. In other cases—as, for instance, that of 
Swaffham in Norfolk—they were bequeathed by 
great local families. Like the Aldrich Library at 
Henley, the Spelman Collection at Swaffham, 
though not very large, is yet of considerable value. 
It consists of several hundred volumes, some of 
them Elzevir Classics. ‘To add one more to the 
many proofs already given of the waste of such 
intellectual means as lie unknown at our very 
doors, we quote from a correspondent of Notes and 
Queries an account of these books as he found 
them ‘seven years ago.” He says,—‘‘ I found this 
collection of books in a most disgraceful state, 
covered with dust and the dung of mice and bats, 
and many of them torn from their bindings.” We 
could name many other places in which there 
are already such libraries as these, absolutely 
useless to the public now, and decaying so rapidly, 
that if means are not taken to prevent it, they 
must become absolutely lost to the future. Here 
a change is evidently desirable. If we examine 
the history of these parochial libraries, we shall 
be pretty certain to find that the chief cause of the 
neglect under which they suffer and the obscurity 


ing Lord Dudley Stuart that the ‘‘ parliamentary | into which they sink is, the want of legal and 
records” are far from being the most precious docu- | responsible custodians. They are generally stowed 
| ments there lying in daily danger of being blown | away in the parish church, in a vault, in the 
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steeple, or in iron-bound boxes of which the 
keys are missing. The only person who can be 
said to have charge of them is, the clergyman,—and 
he is responsible to no one: If he be a reading 
man the books are taken off to the rectory, whence 
they rarely find their way back; if not, they are 
deft to the rats and bats. In either case the 
public property depreciates and disappears. A 
ready way to provide against these accidents is, to 
make such legal provisions as will enable parishes 
-to take possession of the collections now rotting in 
towers and chapter-houses, and make them the 


-centres of free public libraries for general circula- 


tion. The other obstacle to which we refer is 


-more mechanical :—the difficulty of effecting, over 


-@ large area, and with sufficient speed and 
economy, a proper distribution of the books sought 
for. This isa detail for the Post Office to consider. 
Perhaps, as has been already hinted by a Corre- 
spondent in our columns, it would be possible to 
make an arrangement with the letter-carriers to 
take the books out into, and bring them in from, 
the outlying districts of a group of associated 
hamlets. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE.— 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
Admission (from 8 o'clock till 7). 18. ; Catalogue, 1s. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Sec. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
THE FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL. EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till Dusk.— 
Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 








The NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. | 
\INETEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 50- | 
at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, Daily, | 


~The NIN 
AIBTY is NOW OPEN 
from Nine till Dusk.—A mission 1s. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


The AMATEUR EXHIBITION, PALL MALL, is NOW 
OPEN daily, from Ten till Dusk, at the Gallery, No. 121, Pall 
Mall (opposite the Opera-House Col Je). Admission, 1s.; Cata- 
logue, 6a, E. C. BECKER, Secretary. 

GREAT GLOBE.—Mr. WYLD'S large MODEL OF THE 
EARTH, also of the ARCTIC KEGIONS, in Leicester Square, 
pen from 10 a.m. until 10 Pp... Lectures hourly upon every subject 
of Geographical Science. A Collection of Models and Maps for 
reference.—Admission, 19. ; Schools, Half-price. 


PROUT'’S PANORAMA of the GOULD FIELDS.—Three New 
Pictures—Lire in Me.nournr, a Goip-Diccer’s Weppinc—Lire 
at the Diccines, Forest Creek—and a Birp’s-Eye View of the 
Gop Fievps, painted from recent Sketches—have just been added 
Among the other Scenes are Madeira—The Cape—Melbourne— 











; Geelong— Mount Alexander—Sydney—Summer-hill Creek —and 


r. At 309, Regent Street, next the Polytechnic.— Admission, 
1s, ; Central Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 6d. Daily, at 12, 3, aud 8. 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL.—April 25.—Sir R. I. Mur- 
-chison in the chair.—Viscount Goderich, the Duke 
of Wellington, the Rev. D. Halkett, Dr. E. Irving, 
R.N., H. Bourne, C, Chidley Coote, I. M. Haldon, 
E. R. Simmons, G. Smith, and H. 8. Southey, 
Esqs., were elected Fellows.—The President an- 
nounced, that the Council had awarded the two 
‘gold medals of the year to Mr. Francis Galton, for 
‘his explorations in Southern Africa,—and to Com- 
‘ander E. A. Inglefield, R.N., for his recent 
Arctic survey in the Isabel :—explaining that he 
deviated from the ordinary routine in making this 
announcement before the Anniversary, because the 
last-mentioned royal medallist was about to depart 
on another Polar expedition.—The papers read 
were :—‘ Extracts from a Journal up the Koladyn 
River (Aracan), with Description of the Scenery, 
‘Topography, Inhabitants, and Products of the 
Country,’ by Capt. S. R. Tickell, B.N.I., illustrated 
‘by numerous drawings.—‘ Notes of an Excursion 
‘to the supposed Tombs of Ezekiel, and the Neigh- 
‘bourhood of the Sacred Cities of Najif and Kerbelah, 
‘through the Marshes west of the Euphrates,’ by 
‘T. K. Lynch, Esq. 


GroLogicaL.— April 20.— Prof. E. Forbes, 
President, in the chair.—R. Death, Esq. was 
elected a Fellow.—The following communications 
were read :—‘ On the Structure and Succession of 
‘the Lower Paleozoic Rocks of North Wales and 
part of Shropshire,’ by Prof. Ramsay.—By means 
of sections constructed on a scale of 6 inches to a 
mile, vertieally and horizontally, the Harlech Grits 
were shown to be about 7,000 feet thick. The 
Lingula flags that overlie them are also 7,000 feet 
thick. These are overlaid on the north flanks of 
Cader Idris and the Arans by about 3,000 feet 
af caleareo-felspathic ashes and conglomerates, 


inter-stratified with slates. Above these lie the 
porphyries of the Arans, &c.,—originally sheets 
of felspathic lava that flowed abroad in the Lower 
Silurian sea-bottom. Between the Dolgelli and 
Bala Road and the summit of Aran Mowddwy, 
nearly the whole thickness of the Lingula flags, 
ashes, and porphyry is exposed in unbroken suc- 
cession, and on the north-west side of the road 
the same beds are repeated by a great fault that 
runs from a point 6 miles south-west of Chester 
through Bala Lake to Cardigan Bay. It has been 
traced for 65 miles. Where crossed by one of the 
sections it is a down-throw of about 12,500 feet 
on the north-west, the trap of Aran Mowddwy 
being thrown down against the base of the Lingula 
beds. The Bala limestone was shown to be 6,000 
feet above the Aran traps; and 8,000 feet above 
that, the Caradoc sandstone, which is 5,000 feet 
thick, appears. The igneous series of the Arans 
is continuous as far as Moel-wyn, where it is suc- 
ceeded by the Bala beds, in which series, 6,000 
feet above the Moel-wyn traps, a second volcanic 
set of ashes and porphyries appears. These con- 
stitute the Snowdonian series, and some of its beds 
are the equivalents of the Bala limestone, a fact 
proved both by measurement and fossils. The 
igneous rocks of Snowdon have heretofore been 
considered as the equivalents of those of the lower 
series. They are at least 6,000 feet higher. The 
lower set closed the Lingula flag period, the upper 
set are in the middle of the Bala beds. The 
intrusive bosses of Caernarvon, Lleyn, and Angle- 





sea were then shown to be of older Silurian date, 
and the deep-seated melted nuclei from whence 
the contemporaneous volcanic rocks proceeded. 
| Also the metamorphism and foliation of some of 
| the rocks of Caernarvonshire and Anglesea took 
| place in Lower Silurian times. The Cambrian 
| rocks of the Longmynd were then shown to be 
| 26,000 feet thick, and conformably overlaid by 
| 14,000 feet of Llandeilo flags, giving 40,000 feet in 
; all. They are not much altered. Their base is 
| cut off by a fault. This district formed a bold 
| island in the midst of the Wenlock sea, and being 
gradually submerged was gradually encased in 
Wenlock shale; and a set of beds that succes- 
| sively formed the margin of the Wenlock shale sea 
| at different levels were sandy and pebbly beaches 
of the Wenlock period, although their fossils have 
a Caradoc aspect. Lastly, some of the lowest con- 
glomerates of the Cambrian strata of Llanberis 
were shown to have been formed of the waste of an 
old land, now entirely lost, containing rocks similar 
to those of North Wales as it now stands.—Mr, 
Jukes gave a short description of two quarries at 
Great Burr, South Staffordshire, in which there 
are small exposures of Caradoc sandstone.—‘On 
the Silurian Rocks of Kirkcudbright Bay,’ by 
R. Harkness, Esq.—The author pointed out in 
this paper that the Upper Silurian rocks of Balmae, 
&c., were separable from. the neighbouring grey- 
wacke rocks, which are regarded as Lower Silurian, 
both by the evidence of their fossils and by their 
lithological and geognostical conditions. 
Noumismatic.—-A pril 28.—Lord Londesborough, 
President, in the chair.—Lord Londesborough ex- 
hibited an unique Denarius of Germanicus, having 
on the reverse a figure of Germanicus, as Imperator, 
crowning Artaxias, with the inscription GERMA- 
NICVS. ARTAXIAS:—Mr. Roach Smith, a new 
type in gold of Eppillus, found near Margate:— 
Mr. Evans, a fine specimen of Cunobelin, found at 
Nottingham :—and Mr. Pfister, a fine medallion of 
Cosmo de Medici. The last is a beautiful specimen 
of the Italian art of the period; it was made by 
the Florentine artist, Donatello, in 1464, and dis- 
plays on the obverse a bust of Cosmo, and on the 
reverse a female figure (Florentia) seated, and 
holding an olive branch, with the legend, PAX 
LIBERTASQVE PUBLICA.—Mr. R. S. Poole 
and Mr. H. Akerman were elected Fellows.— 
Mr. J. Y. Akerman in a letter called attention 
to a new type of a halfpenny of Edward the Third, 
which was exhibited,—the peculiarity of this piece 
being the privy marks, which the moneyer has 
placed upon it.—Mr. Webster in a paper gave a 
new illustration of the monogram on the coins of 





Egbert (Ruding. Pl. 14, Nos. 2, 3),—observing 





that it is similar in form to that or the coins of 
Charlemagne. Mr. Webster suggests that it is 
incorrect to read it, as has been usua} hitherto, 
DOROB. C, as though it had been struck at Dover, 
and that it is, in all probability, nothing more than 
a cipher containing the monarch’s name.—Mr. 
Vaux read a paper ‘On a Collection of Ancient 
Coins at Ceylon,’ lately brought from that island 
by Sir Emerson Tennent. Mr. Vaux pointed out 
that in this collection, which numbers about eighty 
coins, specimens exist of the money of all the 
Rajas but one which have been hitherto met with. 
The coins themselves are in excellent preservation, 
and very legible. They have the appearance of 
having been all found together. Mr. Vaux stated 
that it was rather a curious fact in numismatology, 
that, while the neighbouring continent of India 
teemed with specimens of coinage under different 
races and rulers, from the period of its commence- 
ment about the third century B.c. to the present 
day,—in Ceylon, on the other hand, the native 
coinage yet discovered is limited to the reigns 
of seven or eight princes between a.D. 1050 and 
A.D. 1320. The inscriptions on these coins are in 
the Devanagari or Sanscrit character, and ana- 
logous in form to those discovered upon rocks in 
the same island. Mr. Vaux stated his belief that 
the so-called jish-hook money, some pieces of which 
have been found in Ceylon, have no claim whatever 
to be considered part of the local currency of the 
island, as the portions of inscriptions generally 
traceable upon them are invariably in the Arabic, 
and not in the Sanscrit character. 

Linnean,—April 19.—R. Brown, Esq. in the 
chair.—D. A. Gibson was elected a Fellow.—The 
Rev. H. Hinckes presented specimens of the fruit 
of Sinaba Cedron, the ‘‘ Cedron” of New Granada, 
and one of the vaunted remedies for snake bites. — 
Mr. Westwood read a paper ‘On the Presence of 
a species of Water Shrimp, hitherto unknown in 
England, in a Well near Maidenhead.’ The author 
believed it to be identical with the Niphargia stygia 
of Schiédle—a shrimp which had hitherto been dis- 
covered only in the caverns of Carniola, where also 
the Proteus anguinus is found. Mr. Westwood 
drew attention to the fact of the absence of eyes in 
this genus,—and referred to the researches of various 
naturalists, from which it appears that fish and 
other animals living in subterranean waters are 
blind, or nearly so.— Mr. Newport read a paper 
‘On the Ocelli and Antenne of the Parasitic 
Genus Anthophorabia,’—and pointed out that the 
male of these creatures had only a single ocellus or 
eye, on each side of the head, whilst the female 
had compound eyes. 

May 3.—R. Brown, Esq., in the chair.—W. 
Clarke, Esq., was elected an Ordinary Fellow; 
Prof. Von Schlectendahl and M. Tulasne were 
elected Honorary Foreign Fellows; Dr. Boot, W. 
Spence, Esq. and F, Walker, Fsq. were elected 
Auditors of accounts for the ensuing Anniversary 
Meeting.—Dr. Wellwitsch presented 300 o> 
of dried plants collected by himself in Portugal. 
Mr. T. Moore presentedacollection ofdried ferns. A 
model of the restored monument to the memory of 
Philip Miller, in Chelsea churchyard, was presented 
by Dr. Iliffe—The conclusion of Mr. Bunbury’s 
‘Notes on the Vegetation of Buenos Ayres and 
the Neighbouring Districts’ was read, The mate- 
rials for this paper were derived from the observa- 
tions of the author himself and from an extensive 
herbarium formed by the late Mr. Fox. For the 
region to which his observations applied, the author 
proposed thename Argentine, from the River Plate, 
which ran through the principal districts ex- 
amined. The most remarkable feature of the 
Argentine region was, the absence of trees or 
shrubs. The tropical species are less numerous 
than the Brazilian Flora, and the aspect of the 
vegetation is somewhat European from the large 
number ofspecies introduced from Europe. Amongst 
these may be mentioned the common fennel, which 
abounds to such an extent in certain districts that 
the inhabitants can calculate on the occurrence of 
a particular wind by the smell of the fennel. Other 
European plants are, the Trifolium repens, 
Echium violaceum, Sonchus oleraceus, Medicago 
denticulata, Lolium percane, Hordeum marinum, 
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and pratense. The Argentine Flora differs very 
considerably from that of Chili, especially in the 
absence of shrubs and the prevalence of herba- 
ceous species. It has little or no analogy with the 
North American Flora, in the same latitudes, on 
the other side of the tropics, and has few features 
in common with the Flora of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The paper concluded with some general 
remarks on the families and species which most 
characterize the Flora of the Argentine region. 


InstTiTUTION oF Crvit ENGINEERS.— May 3.—J. 
Simpson, Esq., V.P., inthe chair.—The paper read 
was ‘A Description of the Chesil Bank (Portland),’ 
by Mr. J. Coode.—At the monthly ballot, the 
following candidates were elected : — Mr. H. 
F. Mackworth, as a member: Messrs. J. Forbes, 
J.N. Gildea, H. P. Stephenson, and Lieut. H. 
W. Tyler, R.E., as Associates. 


Royat Instrtvt1on.—April 8.—Sir C. Fellows 
in the chair.—‘ Observatiors on different Modes 
of Educating the Blind,’ by the Rev. W. Taylor. 

May 2.— Annual Meeting.—The Duke of 
Northumberland in the chair.—The Report of 
‘the Visitors on the state of the Institution 
during the year 1852 was read, together with 
the Statement of Accounts. The receipts during 
the past year amounted to 4,640/. 17s. 3d.; and 
the general disbursements to 3,570l. 8%. 7d. :— 
leaving a balance of 1,0701. 8s. 8d. The following 
gentlemen were elected officers, &c. for the ensuing 
year :— President, the Duke of Northumberland; 
Treasurer, W. Role, Esq.; Secretary, Rev. J. Barlow; 
Managers, W. W. Bird, Esq., Sir J. P. Boileau, 
J. B. Cardale, Esq., Capt. H. J. Codrington, R.N., 
G. Dodd, Esq., Sir C. Fellows, J. P. Gassiot, 
Esq., A. A. Goldsmid, Esq., H. B. Jones, Esq., 
M.D., G. Macilwain, Esq., G. Moore, Esq., Right 
Hon. Baron Parke, F. Pollock, Esq. - J. W. 
Thrupp, Esq., Col. P. J. Yorke; Visitors, J. G. 
Appold, Esq., J. J. Bigsby, M.D., J. C. Bur- 
goyne, Esq., W. Carpmael, Esq., A. Crichton, Esq., 
T. Davidson, Esq., E. M. Foxhall, Esq., Sir J. 
Hall, J. Hennen, M.D., E. Meryon, M.D., J. C. 
Moore, Esq., W. se M.D., Rev. W. Taylor, 
H. Twining, Esq. be Sir R. . V yvyan, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Geographical, 84.—‘On the large Continental Ice of Green- 
land, and the Origin of the Icebergs in the Arctic Seas, 
- Dr. Kink.—*The Mining Prospects of Greenland,” by 
ir. J. A. Lundt.—tAccount of the Jimma Country iu 
Novth: -East Africa,’ communicated by Sir Gardner Wil- 
inson. 
— Royal Institution, 2.— ‘Monthly Meeting. 
Tves. Syro-Egyptian, 7}.—‘The Physical Geography of the 
xodus finally determined by a reference to recent 
Geological Changes,’ by Miss Corbaux.—'A Short Ac- 
count of the Discovery of the Greek MS. in the possession 
of Mr. Arden,’ by Mr. Bonomi.— On the Trading Voyage 
on the Red Sea in the time of Solomon,’ by Mr. Sharpe. 

— Zoological, 9.—Scientific. _ 

— Institution of Civil *On the 
Chesil Bank (Portland by i J. ee On Conver- 
sion of Heat into Mechanical Effect,’ by Mr, Siemens.— 
“On Stirling's Air _—* by Mr. Leslie.—* On Caloric 
Engine, by Mr. Man 

— = institution, a ‘On the Electric Telegraph, by Mr. 


Wen. Ethnoloxical, 84.— On the Languages of the Gold Coast,’ 
y Rev. A. W. Hanson.—’ A Notice of a MS. Grammar of 
the Guichan Language in the Royal Library at Berlin, 
y Dr. Fre 
— Royal Society of ‘Literature, 4. 
ear Saal, 
_ ritish Archzologica 
Tuvrs. Royal, 84. os » 








Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Royal Institution, 3.—*On Technological Chemistry,’ by 
Dr. Frankland. 
Fri.‘ Philological, s 
— Astronomical, 
_ “oo Institution, 84.—‘ On some New Points in British 
ology,’ by Prof Forbes. 
Sar. Horticultural, 2.—Exhibition. 
_— Regal Institution, 3.—* On Static Electricity,’ by Prof. 





PINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

THE private view of this year’s Exhibition of the 
pictures at the Royal Academy—which took place 
on Friday in last week, amid the repellent showers 
and dim lights of a most ungenial season—dispelled 
the apprehensions of those who, from the rumoured 
absence of many chiefs of the Art, had augured 
unfavourably as to its prospects. The Exhibition 
is one of eminent merit,—and, under such circum- 
stances of drawback, argues most favourably for 
the prospects of the School. Every department 
of Art is fully and, in most cases, adequately re- 
_saeggee for, although a few short- -comings are 

ere and there apparent, abundant evidence is 








afforded of general improvement. The tone of 
thought is more elevated, the signs of study are 
more manifest, and a higher aim makes itself more 
universally felt. There was a time—within the 
recollection of most of us—when nine-tenths of 
the pictures that annually lined the walls of the 
Royal Academy seemed as if they were set up 
only to show what our artists could not do,—and 
were provocative more of mirth than of admiration. 
That condition of things is, happily, fast disappear- 
ing,—and in its place an earnestness of purpose is 
everywhere apparent, which, even where it fails 
of success, excites interest and challenges respect. 
It is well known, that to sustain a reputation is as 
difficult a task as to achieve one; for, in addition 
to the struggle with fresh competitors, the victor 
in former fields has his own fame to contend against : 
—yet the majority of exhibitors of the highest 
standing not only here maintain their ground but 
have this year gathered fresh laurels. 

Amongst these exhibitors of eminent standing 
the President, Sir Charles Eastlake, is entitled to 
precedence, not because of the particular exam- 
ples here exhibited by him, but because of his 
place generally in Art. Sir Charles has two 
pictures—Ruth sleeping at the Feet of Boaz (No. 
124) and Violante (186), a female head : — and 
we cannot say that either of these is calculated 
to extend—or even sustain—his reputation. On 
his Scriptural subject the President has _ evi- 
dently bestowed great care. The composition is 
simple and natural, the expression truthful, and 
the colouring warm and harmonious. The features 
and attitude of Boaz have calmness and dignity, 
and sweetness speaks from the face of the sleeping 
Ruth,—-whose lineaments are not of the type in 
which we have so long been accustomed to behold 
Sir Charles Eastlake’sideal of female loveliness. The 
objections to this work are, the too delicate treat- 
ment of the flesh in the male figure—which would 
have been all the better for a hardier and more 
vigorous character,—and an awkwardness which 
strikes the eye painfully at the first glance, and to 
which it never reconciles itself, in the attitude of the 
‘* Moabitish woman.’ The difficulty probably lay 
in the subject itself:—but for the choice of that 
the artist must be responsible. What Art is bold 
to dare, it is held bound to perform :—it cannot 
plead the difficulty which it challenged.—‘ Vio- 
lante’ is a charming face, graceful in expression 
and warm in colour, but wanting the novelty which 
commends the head of Ruth. 

Sir Edwin Landseer in Night (46) and Morning 
(69) has pursued the theme to its close which he 
commenced in his celebrated picture of ‘' The Chal- 
lenge.’ On the shore of the same lonely lake, the 
rival stags have met. ‘ Night’ represents the com- 
bat, and ‘ Morning,’ the tragic issue. In the first 
picture, the death-struggleis fiercely raging beneath 
the pale light of a misty moon and the fitful rays 
of the aurora borealis,—while the seething waters 
of the lake are in gloomy keeping with the 
strife. In the second picture, the contest is over, 
and both the combatants lie dead. The lake is 
calm, the coming sun touches the mountain tops 
with gold, a coward fox is stealing cautiously 
towards the slaughtered quarry, and an eagle scents 
its prey from afar. Sublimity and vigour are the 
chief characteristics of ‘ Night,’—beauty of colour, 
repose and truthfulness, those of ‘Morning.’—Sir 
E. Landseer has another large picture, called 
Twins (291), and a sketch bearing the title of The 
Children of the Mist (170). The former represents 
a Highland ewe with two lambs, watched over 
by a pair of shepherd’s dogs; and the latter a 
group of deer, seen through the mountain haze,— 
which is very naturally painted. 

Another edition of a Dame's School (116), by 
Mr. Webster, shows us how the same subject may 
be repeated with all the effect of originality when 
genius conceives it. This work is full of nature, 
and replete with quiet humour. Every part un- 
obtrusively aids the general design,—the details 
are admirable, and the distribution of light is per- 
fect. The gravity of the aged teacher, in her un- 
consciousness of mockery behind her back, the 
scarcely-subdued mirth of the elder boys, and the | 
awkward earnestness of the little girl who is read- 
ing her lesson with all her heart, are the pro- | 


minent points in a picture wherein everything 
is excellent. 

A picture representing H.M.S. The Victory 
(with the body of Nelson on board ) towed into Gib- 
raltar, 28th of October, 1805, seven days after the 
Battle of Trafalgar (57), is from the pencil of Mr, 
Clarkson Stanfield,—and in every way worthy of 
it at its best. The battered hull of the hero’s 
floating tomb occupies the centre of the picture,— 
its crippled condition at once catching the atten- 
tion of the spectator. To the right rises the 
majestic rock of Gibraltar,—and in the distance, on 
the left, the bay is filled with disabled but victo- 
rious ships. The foreground is occupied with 
boats whose crews are gazing on the sad but 
majestic sight. The whole is full of poetry and 
mov t.—Mr. Stanfield has another subject— 
An Affray in the Pyrenees with Contrabandistas 
(325). It is of a somewhat slighter treatment 
than is usual with this artist ; but is an admir- 
able vehicle for contrasted colour,—and true to 
the character of the scenery which it undertakes 
to depict. 

Mr. Cope’s best work out of the five which he 
exhibits owes its attraction rather to originality 
of treatment than to novelty of subject. The well- 
known theme of Othello relating his Adventures 
(174) has given this artist occupation, and he has 
done it justice. The picture is well composed and 
finely coloured, and the expressions of the several 
figures tell the story well. Brabantio, grave and 
dignified, is seriously attentive, — Desdemona 
listens obviously with heart as well as with ears 
and eyes,—and the Moor describes his “ battles, 
sieges, fortunes” with a noble and impressive air, 
The beauty of Desdemona is of a rare and exqui- 
site quality. Mr. Cope has another Shaksperian 
picture—The Page (479), very delicately painted. 
His remaining subjects are domestic,—and all 
noticeable for freshness and purity of colour. 

The Meeting of Jacob and Rachel (140), by Mr. 
Dyce, is a charming picture. The animation of 
Jacob and the shrinking modesty of Rachel are 
finely expressed,—the drawing is faultless, and the 
colouring pure and harmonious.—Mr. Herbert, 
who is apparently reserving himself for the New 
Palace at Westminster, sends an excerpt of his 
labours there in the study of a Head of a Scribe 
(145). It is painted with vigour and freedom in a 
large and effective manner.—There is great merit 
in Mr. A. F. Patten’s Cordelia receiving the News 
of her Sisters’ Cruelty to Lear (111); but though 
there is a fine womanly character in Cordelia, her 
features are scarcely expressive enough of the pro- 
found sorrow with which she receives the tidings 





of her father’s wrongs. — Mr. Severn’s Mary 
Magdalene (225), departing from traditional 


treatment, is an interesting picture. Foreseeing 
the Crucifixion, which is typified by an aérial group 
of angelic children bearing the emblems of the 


coming Atonement, Mary has sought the shop of 


the vender of the precious spikenard, with which to 
anoint the Saviour’s feet,—and while the old He- 
brew weighs the drug, she turns her mournful eyes 
heavenward, wrapt in the prophetic vision. Ten- 
derness and depth of feeling characterize her 
remarkable beauty.—Close beside this picture is 
Mr. Hart's Solomon at the Rock-hewn Dial, ponder- 
ing over the Flight of Time (207). The painter has 
entered with great earnestness into his subject :— 
its Orientalism and Biblical character are com- 
pletely expressed. The depth and gravity of the 
wise man’s meditation is finely conveyed. The 
colouring is rich, but nowhere overcharged,—and 
the details will bear close inspection. Mr. Hart's 
Doniinican Monk preaching (20) offers a strong 
contrast to the preceding. To the gorgeous rai- 
ment of the Jewish king are here opposed the 
plain garments of the ascetic friar,—to the calm- 
ness and majesty of the meditative sage, the zeal 
and declamation of the reforming monk. A capital 
effect of colour is obtained out of the simple mate- 
rials of the monastic garb. 

The tribute publicly paid to Mr. E. M. Ward 





in his selection to paint the first of the historical 
| pictures for the Houses of Parliament, is more than 
justified by the manner in which he ‘has executed 
his task. Zhe Execution of Montrose (396)—a pic- 
| ture whose historic elements have been already 
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described in our columns—is a work which will re- 
quire far more time and opportunity for its mere 
reading than can generally be snatched through 
such openings as are afforded by the shifting crowds 
who people the Academy on Exhibition-days. Its 
rich colouring at once catches the eye,—and invites 
the crowds, whose very acceptance of the invitation 
shuts out the possibility of a due examination of 
the multiplied incidents and details, which compose 
the merits of this fine historic work. The power 
of composition and vigour of handling make them- 
selves visible through all obstacles :—but the pic- 
ture must probably be referred to its final site for 
a due appreciation of the various merits which 
make up the merit of the whole. Mr. Ward has 
another work (512)—historical, too, yet domestic 
—which, like his beautiful picture of the Royal 
Family of France in the Prison of the Temple, 
carries us yet again amid the vicissitudes and heart- 
aches of the long drama of French Revolution. 
The subject is, Josephine signing the Act of her 
Divorce :—and the features and morals of that 
painful scene fill Mr. Ward’s canvas with very 
striking and touching effect.—The actors in this 
drama of sacrifice are, we believe, all painted after 
authentic portraits. 

Speak, thy Servant heareth (507), by Mr. Sant, is 
a gem, not unworthy in colour and expression to 
take its place near Sir Joshua’s Infant Samuel. 
The child has been suddenly awakened by the un- 
seen Summoner; and while awe is depicted on his 
countenance, ready obedience is proffered in 
his kneeling form. The tenderness and delicacy 
with which this subject is treated render it worthy 
of all praise.—Scriptural themes have this year met 
withnewexponents. Mr. Frank Stone, for instance, 
in The Master is Come (478) has stepped out of 
his own well-known manner to adventure on his- 
torical ground. The work represents Martha 
awakening Mary from her despairing grief by the 
announcement of Christ’s coming,—and is composed 
solely of the figures of the two sisters, drawn after 
that epic fashion which befits the solemnity of Scrip- 
ture history. The picture is most carefully painted : 
—the colouring somewhat peculiar, but harmoniz- 
ing well with the seriousness of the theme. From 
this canvas we step back to Mr. Stone’s more fami- 
liar style,—but rendered by a work of more than 
his usual grace and beauty. It is entitled, somewhat 
oddly, Now, I'll tell you what we'll do (333),—and 
represents what may very properly be called ‘ Mis- 
chief inthe Bud.” On a breezy common are gathered 
tegether—reclined in varieties of attitude that each 
has a grace of its own—a charming group of four 
young girls :—and the archest looking of the knot 
is obviously suggesting to the rest some piece of 
mischief :—of the mirth of which they are recipients 
in the various degrees of their several moral natures, 
and reflect it back in varying expressions, each one 
of which has a heart-ache for the other sex, had any 
such been present. 

Friedrich Overbeck,—‘“‘ the father of the school of 
resuscitated historical painting,” as he is termed by 
M. Bunsen—has contributed to this Exhibition one 
remarkable picture, The Jncredulity of St. Thomas 
(36). It isa good specimen of modern German Art, 
—lofty in sentiment, skilful in composition, correct 
in drawing, and forcible in expression,—not defi- 
cient in colour and keeping. The head of our Lord 
is highly spiritualized,—that of the incredulous 
Apostie marked by repentant shame,—the heads 
of the two attendant Apostles are well individual- 
ized. Had chiar-oscuro been considered in this 
work, we should have had little more to desire. 

Our own “ resuscitators,” the two foremost Pre- 
Raffaelites, must come next. Mr. Millais has two 
pictures, which may fairly be opposed to each 
other. In The Order of Release (215) he has so 
completely escaped from the trammels of the school 
which he founded as to make us wonder that he 
should still consent to be fettered by them in The 
Proscribed Royalist (520). The first of these pic- 
tures represents a Highlander, who had been 
taken prisoner at Culloden, and saved from 
execution by his wife,—the latter bringing to 
the prison where he is confined the letter that 
tells of his deliverance. The husband and wife 
are clasped in each other's arms. His weary 
head has fallen on her shoulder, while hers is raised 
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in the pride of her triumph. A sleeping child clings 
to the mother’s breast,—and the Highlander’s dog 
joyfully recognizes his master. Ata short distance 
from the central group stands the military gaoler, 
carefully scanning the ‘‘order of release.” These 
materials are simply and naturally set forth,—and 
the feeling which governs them is intense in its 
expression, without the least exaggeration. The 
sleeping child is an admirable part of the picture. 
Mr. Millais’ second subject is, a lady in a bright, 
satin dress secretly visiting her lover who lies in 
the hollow of an oak amidst ferns and brambles. 
The texture of all these accessories is perfect,— 
but the common-sense of the whole question is 
studiously kept out of view.—Mr. Hunt will com- 
mand attention, let him paint what he pleases. 
The prison-scene between Claudio und Isabella 
(44) does this: though, for the sake of what is in 
him if he would but let it see the light, we could 
wish that he had effected his object some other 
way. It cannot be denied, that Claudio is visibly 
more moved by the prospect of his impending fate 
than by the high-souled arguments of his sister, 
—that the movement which directs his hand 
towards his manacled limb is natural,—that 
the expostulation of Isabella is earnest;—but these 
things, truthful though they be, fail in the one 
great object—the excitement of a real and heart- 
felt interest. Claudio is, after all, but a vulgar 
lout, and Isabella a homely creature who never 
could have inspired the passion of Angelo. If 
Mr. Hunt will not give us beauty, at least let him 
refrain from idealizing vulgarity.—Of a wonderful 
landscape of his we shall speak when we progress 
further with our subject. 





AMATEUR ARTISTS. 

Tus Exhibition, which dates its experimental 
commencement only two years ago, is now a fait 
accompli,—and stands firmly on its own intrinsic 
merits. The attempt at first was thought hazard- 
ous,—since a comparison with professional Art was 
likely to be odioys, and competition creates criti- 
cism ;—but the success is undeniable, and the ad- 
vance in every respect remarkable. Four hundred 
drawings and sketches are now boldly submitted to 
public ordeal, by 230 amateurs, to many of whom 
the high title of Artist might be justly given with- 
out the qualification above appended. Nor is this 
all :—the promoters have from want of space been 
obliged reluctantly to decline many other produc- 
tions of merit. So fully has been attained the ori- 
ginal object—the encouraging timid amateurs to 
devote themselves, by steady perseverance and 
proper instruction, to a greater love of nature and 
practice of the imitative arts,—thus bringing an- 
other elegant, innocent and intellectual accom- 
plishment like music, within the power and pur- 





suits of those blessed with fortune and leisure. The | 


occupation—of itself a happiness—is mixed up with 


the accidence and elements of the highest enjoy- | 


ment. Into what scenes of beauty does Nature 
entice her true worshippers! How has Man stud- 
ded rock with castle, and plain with city—full to 
the brim of interest and associations! How fair 
are the forms of those we love,—and how time- 
honoured those we reverence! That faculty, then, 
is surely worth cultivating by the luxurious and 
disengaged which facilitates the fixing of all these 
things in their local life and colour more perma- 
nently than on the fleeting tablets of memory! 
For these reasons, we rejoice to see the gentler 
sex pre-eminent in this Exhibition—These out- 
of-door avocations offer, again, to all the weary 
and over-worked a renovating relaxation. The 
amateur escaped from the close-pent city, is brought 
into immediate contact with Nature herself, the 
great nurse :—and more so even than is the artist. 
To him this study is a world struggle and a busi- 
ness of itself,—-while to the amateur, who has other 
duties for his calling, Art is purely a cordial and a 
panacea. 

We are pleased here, as on preceding occasions, 
to assign the principal prize to one of the better 
part of creation. That nook of earth where poets 
place Elysium, where the seas and heavens are blue, 
where unstinted suns gild sites made for love, peace 
and happiness, can scarcely find an abler expositor 
than Mrs. Bridgeman Simpson. Her view of Zaor- 








mina (No. 39) “breathes of the sweet South.” Far 
in the horizon snow-capped Aitna melts into the 
tender “‘skies serene,” while in the mid distance a 
hamlet crowns the rocky promontory which rises 
over the waters beneath. All this is enhanced by 
the boldly dashed-in foreground, composed of the 
ancient theatre, which is ruined in the centre, as if 
on purpose to let in the panorama. We can now 
understand what this spectacle must have been ages 
ago when living myriads greeted some drama of 
Sophocles, performed on a theatre decked with a 
glorious reality of scenery, such as Stanfield never 
imagined nor Roberts painted. In No. 189 the same 
artist gives the still sleepy bay of Palermo, studded 
with picturesquecraft. In the background the purple 
Pelegrino hill—fit tomb to enshrine a sainted 
Rosalia—rises above the ivory buildings with 
which the shore is studded. A stern circular bas- 
tion in front forms a backbone to the composition, 
—and contrasts with a truly Italian look-out tower. 
A group, with fruit and flowers, completes this 
transcript of Sicilian nature. The Italian delicacy 
is heightened by No. 188, which is hung below it, 
in which Mr. Litvre paints with bold dash, 
a rock-built castle at Jersey, a slimy, sea-weedy 
beach, and a troubled sky,—while in No. 190, by 
Mr. Catley, the storms, breezes, and flickering 
lights and shadows of a Scotch moor are rendered 
with masculine force. Not far off, Mr. Bickham 
Scott, in No. 194, touches a simple Somersetshire 
river scene with easy and masterly brush. 

We shall be mistaken if the prize for “The 
Figures” be not voted to Miss Houlton, whose 
female portraits recall those of Thorburn. In No. 
345, a young lady, clad in virgin white, contrasts 
with the sober nun-like costumes of a group evi- 
dently not destined to be buried alive in the celibate 
cloister, but born to gladden homes and nurseries. 
In this family, Art seems torun. Of her brother, 
Mr. Houlton’s two specimens, we prefer No. 531, 
—a charming lady in grey and silver costume, and 
after the style of Watteau,—to the bearded old 
patriarch, No. 40.—Many heads are here by Mr. 
Munro, painted in crayons, after the manner of 
Mr. Brocky,—and we must notice with praise 
No. 211, a simple country lassie, by Miss Anna 
Richards, knitting in a cottage kitchen.—Capt. 
Lumley, of the Life Guards, excels in the genre 
style. In No. 2, a nice little girl is reading toa 
stern and seated old peasant, who puts down his 
pipe and pot to play schoolmaster. In No. 179, a 
child before going to bed says its prayer to a care- 
worn grandam, who has laid aside her distaff, and 
in whose look patience, piety, poverty, and industry 
are excellently expressed. These domestic homely 
scenes bear marks of being sketched from nature, 
—as no doubt is No. 78, a portrait ofa fine Albano 
peasant girl, by Capt. Hare,—another artist Life 
Guardsman. 

In landskip and still life, the Hon. Eliot Yorke 
ranks among the foremost. In No. 7, two finches 
are given to the very feathery death. The colour 
is clear and clean,—the tone precise and cer- 
tain. Mr. Yorke contributes many landscapes, 
in which these qualities are very marked. 
They are particularly so in No. 352,—a park- 
like scene, with a green sloping sward, a river, 
and trees full of air, daylight and reality.—Mr. 
Gambier Parry has all the decision of the artist. 
No. 8, the Ponte Sisto of Rome, albeit somewhat 
too burnt-siennaish in tone, is bold and masterly. 
We could wish the Tiber less turbid and further 
from the Cloaca Maxima.—This dinginess becomes 
striking when contrasted with the still and clear 
real water, fresh from Nature’s alembie and un- 
polluted by cities, which is so truly drawn by 
Mr. Russell Gurney in No. 9, Dunstajfnage Castle. 
Mr. Parry possesses far too much power and pro- 
mise to take this well-meant hint amiss. He has 
many styles. Thus, in No. 317 he gives an antique 
staircase,—in No. 320, a Venetian church interior; 
both very sketchy, varied, and full of colour. In 
No. 342, Sketches in the Campagna, we wish that 
he had taken a little more pains,—and the gam- 
boges and lakes somewhat overstep the modesty 
of nature.—Mr. G. 8. Nicholson, Nos. 8, 12, and 
167, is true in touch and delicate in tone, nice and 
decided in drawing.— No. 16, by Mr. Edwin Field, 
altogether exemplifies one of our opening remarks, 
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andis an instance of the restorative influences of Art. 
Thisis the vacation study of the lawyer, forcedin term 
time to drudge and draw settlements. His No. 16, 
a Bridge on the Thames, is treated with feeling for 
effects of light. The shadows on the piers are cool 
and clear, the willow tree and tumble-down houses 
have an Edridge truth and handling. Rolling— 
and somewhat dirty—clouds come rising up from 
behind the bridge,—whose corroded stone and 
brick work are admirably represented.—No. 14, 
by Miss Owen Jackson, conveys the solid, gloomy 
impression of the convent with much force. Her 
style is based on Girtin or Prout.—No. 22, a Gun 
Battery, by Mr. P. Le Litvre, marks a close obser- 
vation and representation of nature in the grey 
stones of the pier, the red bricks, the sea-weedy 
sands. The sky is somewhat laboured and arti- 
ficial in form.—No. 31, by Mr. Halliday, conveys 
a faithful idea of the storms and gleams of the 
lonely Welch hills, the bright green knolls, the clear 
water, the thunder clouds,—all is wet and windy: 
—while No. 32, Heidelberg, by Miss Peel, glows 
in a summer sunset, all dry and still. Here the last 
rays light on the castle summits, while the bridge 
and river below are kept down in a warm and 
‘purple shadow.—In No. 94 we have the same 
subject by another soldier-artist, Col. Eden,—and 
see to what advantage he has studied De Wint. 

The Hon. Mrs. Carew St. John Mildmay takes 
high rank in this Exhibition. HerNo. 42, Kintail 
Alps, when seen at the proper distance, is posi- 
tively a daguerreotype of the gleam and shadow 
of Scotch Highlands. The purple heathy moor, 
the blueness of distant hills, the winding road 
and parapet overhanging the brawling burn, 
are all treated with great intelligence and 
reality. These qualities are not less remark- 
able in her No. 354, Schloss Elz, — where a 
medizval tower, with conical bartizans, forms 
the soul and centre of the composition, to which 
the road and peasant groups all lead up. This 
fair amateur is indeed an artist, and would hold 
her own in any professional Exhibition whatever. 
Miss Auldjo in No. 60, an Italian composition, 
proves also how she felt the sweet South. Her 
quiet and elegant sketch marks absence of effort : 
—as does her No. 91, a castle built above a river, 
in which we could wish the barge that destroys 
“‘size” were sunk. Romantic Spain is not sacrificed 
to Italy in this Exhibition. No. 61 furnishes a 
large and ambitious panorama of the Valley of 
Granada,—which cannot be compared to the artis- 
tical scene painted from the same spot by Mr. 
Burford. The architecture is out of drawing. 
The greens are unnatural, the shadows dark, and 
so spotty in some parts that we fancy certain 
flattish creepers not unknown in Spanish Ventas, 
must have trespassed on the drawing. This view 
is valuable geographically :—but the different loca- 
lities are misdescribed in the Catalogue by Spanish 
names, scarcely one of which is not erroneous in 
nomenclature, grammar and orthography. No. 96, 
The Alhambra, is a view, taken in sepia, from a dif- 
ferent point by Mr. Ford :—and the amateur, who is 
about tofill a portfolioin the Peninsula thissummer, 
may look at No. 292 for his reading of the Roman 
ruins at Merida, and the effects of heat at incandes- 
cent Seville. This calorific characteristic of sunny 
Spain is given with equal truth by Mr. Gardiner 
in No. 329, The Rock of Gibraltar,—and in the 
rough, ruined walls of Toledo, No. 288, by Sir W. 
Ouseley :—which contrast with the elaborate Moor- 
ish fillagree, No. 368, the Puerta del Perdon at 
Seville, by Lady Susan Vernon Harcourt. How 
Oriental all these effects are, may be tested by 
comparing No. 102, The Hills about Simla, by 
Capt. Yates :—in which torrid, purple, arid rocks, 
vegetation and nature are so different from all in 
our damp and verdurous England. Compare also 
a waterfall at our lakes by Col. Clayton, which 
pours down foaming and gushing under an arch in 
a cool wooded glen. 

In No. 89 Mr. St. John sets before us the soli- 
tary deep-set Scotch lake with rock-grown firs and 
blush of sunset on the hills. In No. 100, Lieut.- 
Col. Stephens has caught with equal power the 
bright gleams on cottage and gallery at Abbeville, 


done on the spot, is soft, still and full of the heat 
of an Italian afternoon. The castle nestling in 
woods, the stone pines and deep lake are capital; 
not far off, the South again contrasts with the 
North; in No. 130, Haymaking, by Mr. Pilleau : 
— where all is gloom and stormy weather: 
—as in No. 143 by Mr. Allfrey. Lord 
Maidstone is a distinguished and copious con- 
tributor. His brushes— dipped, perhaps, a trifle 
too much in a deluge of the Red Sea—convey well 
the aspect of crowded cities. No. 218, Turin, is 
excellently conceived and drawn. Look also at 
No. 185,—his view of the crumbling old walls of 
Rome; and No. 334,—where the same eternal 
city is seen from the Capitol. In his No. 350, the 
entrance into the Gulf of Genoa, the choppy, 
tossing sea and foreshortened steamer are truly 
represented. Mrs. Higford Burr has this year 
renounced Egypt, which she knows and has deli- 
neated so well: in No. 156, a Swiss girl kneels at 
the Chapel of William Tell, that rises over a lake 
below of richest blue, and walled in by Alpine 
pinnacles. In No. 214 we have an aged English 
oak—and anon, in No. 351, we are transported 
by her magic wand to Assisi, to assist at a monkish 
procession, of most Medizval and Byzantine tone. 

The specimens of still life—if such a term may 
be applied to dead birds and to flowers and fruit— 
are numerous and careful. Take as examples, Nos. 
5 and 54— Game—by Miss S. Smith; No. 83, 
Two Kingfishers, by Mrs. Dunbar; No. 280, a 
Couple of Woodpigeons, by Miss Every; No. 116, 
The Head of a Black and White Retriever ; and 
No. 226, A Pet Spaniel, both by Miss Barker— 
almost seem to bark; No. 197, a sleek golden bay 


high-bred nature beside No. 200, some farmer 
quadrupeds; dashed off, as are their shed and straw- 
yard, with much truth and local colour, by Mr. 
M. Cotton; No. 241, a series of gooseberries, 
cherries ripe, moss and wild plants, by Mr. Bun- 
ham, are finished with a fidelity worthy of Mr. 
Hunt himself. 

That themes of the field should flourish here 
painted by hands so fair must surprise none;—and 
we may cite No. 77, a Christmas Bouquet, by Mrs. 
©, Twamley;—No. 203, a Nosegay and No, 298, 
a Euphorbia, both painted by Miss Floud, and 


festoons, and executed with infinite precision and 
delicacy. 

We must pass many other subjects of merit, 
having exceeded our usual limits. This we have 
done, because we feel that the growing school of 
Amateurs deserves to be expressly encouraged. 
The Exhibition, taken as a whole, is, we repeat, 
very creditable to the contributors. In wishing 
them good speed, we must give one word of advice. 
Let Nature be made the chief guide; let Nature 
be marked and learnt in all her infinite variety, 
which custom can never stale. Let her be read 
by each student with his or her own eyes, and 
looked into by the light that burns within, rather- 
than be seen with borrowed spectacles and repre- 
sented by imitation of others. The charm con- 
ferred by the expression, be it even imperfect, of 
original individuality is one that comes far nearer 
home to universal humanity, than does the best 
copy after the best copiers, be they ever so prac- 
tised or praiseworthy. 





MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ART. 


A Report which has reached us from Manches- 
ter contains some facts and experiences so strongly 
corroborating arguments often urged'in these co- 
lumns, that we cannot pass them over without a 
few words of comment. From the very first we 
have contended that schools of design, schools of 
practical art, or by whatever name those schools 
which have for object the study of the Beautiful in 
connexion with manufactures may be called,— 
while, on the one side, they should seek to find 





carriage horse, by Miss J. M. Dickins, looks all | 


support in local wants and local patronage, should, 
on the other, be free to conduct their experiments 
in the arts of design irrespective of local tastes or 
the conventional standards of art-manufacture. As 
affirming the practical truth of these two princi- 
ples, the history of the attempt to create a school 
of manufacturing art in Manchester, as set forth in 


| the Report already alluded to, is of considerable 


interest. 

The Manchester School of Design was founded 
in 1838,—if we remember rightly, by the munifi- 
cence of that excellent advocate of popular and 
industrial education, the late James Thomson, 
supported by several well-known firms of calico- 





with infinite botanical nicety. No. 312, Flowers | 
of the Parterre—Geraniums, by Lady Harding,— | 
and No. 231, Flowers of the wild Soil—Poppy and | 
Bindweed—by Miss Cosserat, are equally true to | 
Artand Nature.—Tumble-down picturesque sheds 

and masonry find here many amateurs. Observe 

No. 148, stony wallsand gates, by Mr. Morley,— 

No. 175, a dilapidated mansion, all brick and | 
nogging,—and No. 224, an ancient gateway, full | 
of variety of tint and form, each stone a portrait, | 
both by Miss Jones.—Nos. 257 and 266, Swiss | 
chalets,—loose, shingly, and forcible,—are both 
by Major Barou,—whose representation of water 
tumbling near rocks, in No. 381, is excellent :— 
No. 93, Cloisters at Hereford, by Mrs. Gurney, are 
clear and effective-—Observe, also, No. 361, by 
Mrs. Gillett, where a wiry Scotch dog, and a 
black and white plaid, are given with striking 
imitation of reality and texture.—No. 296, Scraps, 
by Mr. Jenyns, are quite worthy to be picked up, 
—the fifteen subjects are all varied and clever. 
Observe the patient head of a horse, a water-wheel, 
and a sea-reach.—Those who admire Scotch mists 
must turn to No. 338,—where Mrs. Hallett has 
caught the atmospheric haze, with the morning 
gleam tipping the ruined tops of Melrose Abbey. 
—For a quiet church interior, observe No. 353, by 
Miss Salvin,—where rafters and pews are most 
excellently drawn and coloured.—The clever works 
of the Rev. Edward Bradley show what can be done 
by patient finish. In No. 394, a wintry scene, and 
all snow—the lights are scratched up on a prepared 
paper. His Zoological Recreations (No. 395), in 
which droll subjects are represented by animals 
clad in human attire, are drawn with a pen fine 
enough to be mistaken for an etching needle.— 
No. 401, by another clergyman, Mr. Johnston,— 
and No. 402, by Miss Gordon,—both savour of 
Germany. The first is based on the Retzsch style, 








backed by the solemn, shadowy cathedral. No. 
108, The Lake of Albano, by Mr. Macdonald, and 


in outline, conception, and feeling ; the second 
presents scenes on the Rhine, framed in flowery 





printers. The institution, however, did not 
fulfil the hopes of its projectors. Its pupils 
were few and undistinguished; the great body of 
printers and others interested in design stood aloof 
from it; and after ten years of a precarious ex- 
istence, the school was described in a report laid 
before the House of Commons as the worst of the 
bad. This was a degree of eminence in badness 
to be rightly estimated only by those who remem- 
ber the state of our Schools of Design from Corn- 
wall to Caithness in the beginning of 1849,—that 
is, just before the agitation arose out of which came 
the Great Exhibition. In Manchester, and among 
manufacturers, opinion was divided even as to the 
possible utility of the school there under any cir- 
cumstances. Many voices condemned it as a serious 
evil in itself, apart from the disrepute which it 
brought on its friends. Being deeply in debt,— 
being condemned abroad as ‘‘the worst of the 
bad,”—and having failed to take a firm hold on 
local affections, —it was on the point of being 
broken up in 1849; and had the Government then 
withdrawn the annual grant in its favour, as it 
was feared they might do, no one could well have 
blamed them. 

Happily, however, a large impulse was in that 
year given to the idea of industrial education in all 
its branches. Instead of withdrawing the grant, 
Government increased its amount, and appointed 
an energetic and competent head-master. They 
also abstained from interfering with the school 
arrangements, throwing the duty and the respon- 
sibility into the hands of the local bodies. Left to 
themselves, the Local Council reconsidered their 
system,—and finding no other explanation of their 
failure, they not unreasonably came to the conclu- 
sion that their method had been a bad one. The 


great idea on which their plan had been originally 
formed was—the necessity of being practical. 
Unfortunately, however, they had missed the nearest 
way toa real practicalness. Instead of instructing 
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their pupils in the broad principles of Art, they 
began at the outset to teach them the almost me- 
chanical modes of designing then in use at the 
several workshops of the town. They tried to 
subordinate Art to Trade, instead of exalting 
Trade to Art. Without providing the means 
of a more catholic culture, the pupils were 
taught to imitate the manual dexterities of profes- 
sional designers,—and, of course, they failed to 
achieve the proposed end, for the little knowledge 
of real Art which they acquired became a positive 
disqualification for success in such a competition. 
Once fairly launched on an inquiry into the causes 
of ten years’ failure of that so-thought “‘ practical 
method,” the Council soon found reason to believe 
that their plan was based on a false theory; and 
with a boldness and a wisdom which deserve all 
praise, they resolved to pursue that notion of a 
direct practicalness no further, but to begin a truer 
and simpler mode of Art-cultivation. 

They adopted three rules for future guidance, 
the substance of which was,—That the principles 
involved in the construction of ornament should be 
fully explained, illustrated, and practised in the 
school, but that in teaching how to apply art to 
the decoration of different materials—surfaces, 
forms, and so on,—the designs executed by the 
pupils should be absolutely free from the trammels 
of what are considered trade requirements. From 
that day the scholars began to work in a different 
spirit, though with the same ultimate purpose. 
Instead of giving their nights and days to the 





study of successful patterns—to the mere tricks of 
form, the combinations of colour, which had found 
a certain popular acceptance,—they began to study 
Nature and copy the masterpieces of Art. Fora 
time they were encouraged to forget calico prints 
and paper-hangings, and to look more closely at the 
forms of leaves, the hues of flowers, the propor- 
tions and the combinations of Nature. 

And now, after a few years of the new method, 
it is interesting to see the result. A few words 
will tell it. The struggling school has become 
& prosperous institution. Four years ago it was 
reported to Parliament as the worst of the 
bad; last year, at the Exhibition of the pupils of 
all the Schools of Design in the United Kingdom 
at Marlborough House, Sir Charles Eastlake and 
Messrs. Redgrave and Maclise awarded to the 
scholars of the Manchester school a greater number 
of prizes, and those of a higher class, than were 
given to any other school except the Central School 
of the metropolis. Then again, while it has gained 
repute abroad, it has also taken a firmer hold on 
the attention of practical men at home. Since the 
change of system the pupils have increased four- 
fold. Opposition to it on the part of manufacturers 
has almost ceased. The demand for designers edu- 
cated in the school has become so constant, that 
every pupil sufficiently advanced in his studies, 
who has at all distinguished himself by his indus- 
try or his talent, has been provided with a lucra- 
tive situation—if inclined toaccept it. The Coun- 
cil add—‘*‘ Even had the number of our advanced 
pupils been double what it has been, all would 
have found employment during the past year.” 
Finally, such and so decided has been the success 
attending this adoption of a broad and catholic 
principle of instruction, the Council feel that ‘the 
local habitation and the name” where and by 
which they have hitherto been known no longer 
correspond with the*importance of the institution, 
—and they have consequently exchanged the de- 
signation of ‘School of Design” for the larger 
one of the Manchester School of Art,—and made 
arrangements by which they will shortly obtain 
possession of a portion of the fine building now 
occupied by the Royal Institution. In fact, it is 
proposed to combine these two institutions; and 
negotiations are pending between the several 
governing bodies of the two Societies. 

The tendencies of popular taste seem to urge 
the propriety of such an amalgamation of interests. 
The Royal Institution—with its lectures, its mu- 
seums, and its Exhibitions— may do a great deal 
for the students of art and design; and the efforts 
of the students, in giving a better direction to 
popular taste, in educating so many eyes in the 
-love of beauty, will doubtless return to an Institu- 


tion that lives on its popular Exhibitions—to use 
a commercial phrase—‘‘the full value received.” 
We are glad to see the Council confirm an opinion, 
that such an improvement has already taken place 
in the tastes of the many,—“ that the low class of 
ornament, which formerly made fortunes for its 
producers, has no sale now. They add, that, ‘‘de- 
signs which were then suited for a higher class of 
customers are now hardly good enough even for 
the lowest.” This improvement in the tastes of 
the millions—directly traceable, as we think, to 
the formation of public parks, the opening of gal- 
leries and museums, and similar movements so 
happily conceived and carried into effect during 
the last ten or twelve years—-has the most im- 
portant bearings on the interests of Art. The 
Council of the Manchester School of Art say very 
truly—‘‘ Till taste had shown some symptom of 
increase in the very lowest classes, it was not to 
be expected that much attention should be paid by 
manufacturers to perfecting their designs.” In 
that state of popular taste there was no need for 
the designer to be an artist. But with the taste 
of all ranks rapidly improving, it is no longer pos- 
sible for mechanical dexterity to supply the place 
of real knowledge. In future, the designer must 
also be an artist. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL UNION.—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, PATRON. 
—TUESDAY, May 17th, Willis’s Rooms.— Quintett, in D, Onslow: 
Sonata, Piano and Violin, Beethoven ; Quintett, B flat, Mendels- 
sohn, Duett, Violoncello and Contrabasso, Tartini ; Solos, Piano- 
forte. Executants: Vieuxtemps, Goffrie, Hill, Piatti, and Botte- 
sini. Pianiste, Mdlle. Clauss.—Strangers on giving their names 
can procure Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, at Cramer & Co.'s, Regent 
Street; Chappell and Ollivier'’s, Bond Street.— Doors Open at Three. 
Raised seats at the side and end of the room will be constructed to 
accommodate the increased number of members and visitors, 

J. ELLA, Director. 





NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.— The 
THIRD GRAND CONCERT of the season will take place on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, May 11th, 1853, to commence at Eight 
o'clock, when will be performed Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A 
major; Mozart's Overture to ‘Il Flauto Magico’; Dr. Wylde's 
Music to Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost ’—Invocation, Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr. Lawler; Satan, Herr Staudigl; Beel, Herr Pischek ; 
Belial, Herr Reichart; Mammon, Mr. Lockey; Moloch, Mr. 
Lawler ; Weber's Overture to *‘ Oberon’ ; Gluck’s scena from * Iphi- 
genia’; Rossini’s Overture to ‘La Gazza Ladra’; Mr. Bennett's Con- 
certo for the Pianoforte in C minor, by Miss Arabella Goddard. 
Conductors of the Concerts, Dr. Spohr, Herr Lindpaintner, Dr. 

ylde.—Subscription Tickets for a Reserved Seat for the Series of 
Coticerts, 2. 28.; Reserved Seat for the Night, 103, 6d. ; Gallery, 5s.; 
West End of the Hall, 2s. 6d. To be had at Cramer, Beale & Co.'s, 
201, ent Street.—Subscribers to the series who did not take out 
their tickets at the commencement will receive two extra tickets 
for the third concert. WILLERT BEALE, Seg. 





MISS ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce that her 
ANNUAL CONCERT, with full orchestra, will take place ou 
FRIDAY EVENING, May 13, 1853, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 
Hanover Square, to commence at Eight o'clock precisely ; when 
she will be assisted by the following eminent performers: Vo- 
calists, Friiulein Agnes Bury (from the Theatre Royal, Dresden, 
and the Gewandhaus-Concert, Leipzig, her first abpearance in 
England), and Herr Reichart. Instrumentalists; M. Sainton, 
Mr. Hill, Signor Piatti, Signor Bottesini, Miss Arabella Goddard. 
Conductor, Herr_ Molique.—Tickets, 7s. each ; Reserved Seats, 
Half-a-Guinea. To be had at the principal Musicsellers, and of 
Miss Goddard, 47, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, where a plan 
of the Room may be seen. 





MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’s ANNUAL PERFORMANCES 
of CLASSICAL and MUDERN PIANOFORKTE MUSIC will 
commence on SATURDAY MORNING, May 2],at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. He will be assisted by the most eminent artisis. 
Subscription Tickets for the Series (Reserved Seats), One Guinea ; 
Single Tickets, Half-a-Guinea ; to be had at the music shops, and 
of Mr. Brinley Richards, 6, Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

PIERSON’S JERUSALEM.—Tickets for Exeter Hall on 18th 
May, 58. and 1vs. 6d., are sold by J. ALFrep Nove to, 69, Dean 
Street. Soho, and 24, Poultry, where all the Music is published. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ELEMENTARY Works. 

We must deal compendiously with such recent 
publications as belong to the province of commer- 
cial speculation rather than to the world of Art. 
The number of instruction-books before us, for in- 
stance, is unusually great and various.—The best 
of these will not supersede a good master; since, 
be the exercise ever so cunningly devised, bad tricks 
may be introduced into the execution of it,—an 
idle finger may be humoured, a shy note in the 
voice connived at. What is more,—be the manual 
ever so complete, there are no two pupils to whom 
it can be administered in precisely the same form 
or fullness. 

Mr. W. F. Best’s Pedal Exercises for the Organ 
(Op. 26) are interesting, not merely as indicating 
that persons still exist who seriously practise this 
noble instrument, but also as showing their writer 





in his best aspect; dryness (his besetting charac- 
teristic) being of less consequence here than it is 








where the duty is not to teach but to give pleasure. 
After walking through these Exercises, the feet 


| will find the pedal fugues of Sebastian Bach deli- 


cious by reason of their superior melody.—So far 
back as the days of ‘ Jubal's lyre,” harp and 
organ have been coupled together. This, then, is 
the canonical place for announcing Herr Ch. Ober- 
thiir’s Course of Instruction for the Harp, which 
seems to be clearly arranged and carefully written : 
—a little scanty, perhaps, in its allowance of exer- 
cises.—There is much good matter in F. Weber's 
Pianist's Practical Guide, the nature of which may 
be gathered from the title-page. On this, M. Weber 
professes ‘‘ to develope from the major and minor 
scales all the principal intervals and chords and 
variations thereon, and to apply them to daily 
exercises in composing and performing ; designed 
to advance the student simultaneously in theo- 
retical knowledge and in manual execution.” The 
idea appears to be carried out with more than 
ordinary care,—but there are not a few students 
whom its provisions might confuse as much as 
they assisted. To illustrate our opening remarks, 
—there are some for whose advancement it is neces- 
sary to separate different branches of study, in 
= of generically combining them. M. Weber's 

ok, however, merits a place in the teacher's 
library.—Tegg’s Improved Pianoforte Preceptor, 
é&c. de. By James F. Haskins, editor of the 
‘Geneuphonic Theory of Music,’ &c. &c.,—will 
improve few who disburse their three shillings for 
its purchase. The lessons are little tunes, some of 
which are cut short. These, though well selected, 
will tempt the pupil to play by ear,—and not 
assist him to gain that continuous evenness of 
finger which is worth any amount of precocious 
readiness.—Tegg’s Concertina Preceptor is by the 
same hand. 

To another class of students are addressed 
Hawmilton’s Modern Instructions for Singing and 
Walter Maynard’s Instructions in the Art of Sing- 
ing. The former is the cheaper work of the two, 
without being less comprehensive.—Vitelli’s Art 
of Singing, and New System for the Cultivation of 
the Voice, dc. &c., is a small pamphlet in which 
Signor Vitelli praises himself and his “new im- 
portant discoveries,” and illustrates the same by 
little anatomical wood-cuts which will be found 
by some more awful than useful.—J/ bel Canto, 
10 Solfeges, par Jos. Curci, is more practical, and 
to a certain degree valuable as practice. In some 
of the exercises, however, there seems to us a 
larger amount of variety of phrase and passage 
than is desirable. It is by grappling with the same 
difficulty, whether shake, gruppetto, or arpeggio, 
in every possible position on the scale, that the 
student acquires certain command over his voice. 
Even in gracing, the masters of the art know thata 
song—supposing the music good for anything—will 
not bear too great variety in its arabesque decora- 
tions. SignorCurci, however, isobviously conversant 
with the traditions of the grand Italian school of 
singing.—The last publication to be here mentioned 
is, Mr. Hullah’s Jnfant School Songs:—a handful 
of nursery jingles nicely and gaily set,—which will 
introduce nursery singers into some little idea of 
the pleasures of harmony as well as of nonsense- 
rhyme. 





Parinarmontc Concerts. —We have seldom 
attended a more interesting concert than the Fourth. 
We have never heard the Philharmonic orchestra so 
sufficient to its duties in the performance of un- 
familiar music, and in the perfect rendering of 
favourite works. In particular, that which was 
so long our English reproach, want of delicacy and 
expression in accompaniment, may be treated as 
‘a dream of the days that are gone”—after the 
admirable support which was given by the band 
to Signor Piatti and M. Halle, on Monday 
evening, and for which we have to thank the 
care, intelligence, and resolution to make progress 
of Signor Costa. The concert opened with the 
Symphony written by Cherubini for the Philhar- 
monicSociety. This, thoughcontaining many points 
of interest (especially in its larghetto and menuetto) 
—though clear in its ideas, masterly in their treat- 
ment, excellent as a study of natural instrumental 








sonority,—and as such richly meriting revival,— 
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must not be placed by the side of ita composer’s | 


Overtures—still less with his ‘Requiem.’ We 
cannot better illustrate our opinion of its quality 
than by comparing it with certain Sonatas by 
Clementi: which exhibit contrast in idea, science, 
thought, animation,—yet still have not that ‘non 
so che,”—that charm, without which Music is no- 
thing, be it solemn as a Motett by Palestrina, strict 
as a Fugue by Bach, or mellow as Mozart’s melody. 
The head may be engaged by this Symphony, but 
the heart is not often touched.— Herr Molique’s 
new Concerto, written for Signor Piatti, was an- 
other event of extraordinary interest. This, too, 


fessional labours which are by many pleaded as 
excuse for their silence, the Sonata deserves credit. 
—At the third meeting of the Musical Union on 
Tuesday last the classical works selected were 
almost faultlessly performed, — especially Beet- 
hoven’s Pianoforte Quintett with wind intruments : 
—M. Halle at the pianoforte. 

Roya ITaLtan Opera.—A line is due to Signor 
Tamberlik, for the vigour, passion and brilliancy 
| to which he has wrought up the part of Arnoldo 
| in ‘Guglielmo Tell.’ They have advanced him far 
| in the favour of his public. 





His voice was in 


is a fine work from a skilled hand,—one giving | splendid order at the last performances of this 
great scope for the display of the solo player. The | lovely opera, which seems, at last, and for the 
melodies in the opening allegro are good, —though | first time, to catch the reluctant ear of the English. 
the listener in following the movement is somewhat | —Why will not “Austria,” or the Pope, or the 
distanced by the distribution of the composition. | King of Naples, or Napoleon the Third, each 
The alternation of solo and tutti passages, the | despotic enough in instances where there is no 
return of the principal themes, &c., follow | excuse or temptation for merciful injustice—lay 
the modern fashion of misleading, instead of hands on Signor Rossini, and treat him to a few 
satisfying, expectation. Some of these devices were | years of carcere duro till he has produced half a 
managed with admirable finesse by Mendelssohn : | dozen new scores ? 
—but they are merely devices,—as such not the | Mdlle. Albini made her first appearance on 
- happiest characteristics of Mendelssohn's composi- | Tuesday last, as Maria di Rohan. She is a large 
tions,—and their general adoption would lead to | lady, with something of the Bourbon in her phy- 
a sort of vagueness by receipt sadly destructive of | siognomy—small in voice, limited in the stock of 
everything like structure in Music. The rondo to | executive resources, unintelligible in articulation, 
this new Concerto is one of those graceful and bu- | and null as an actress.—Mdlle. Nantier- Didiée, 
morous rondos in which Herr Molique takes | in the little part of Gondi, produced a more favour- 
delight,—only less brilliant than its predecessors, | able impression. Her voice, though hardly a pure 
inasmuch as the violoncello is less brilliant than the | contralto—in its Cremona quality of tone, remind- 


violin. The Concerto was admirably played by | ing us of Madame Ugalde’s acuter organ, is ready 


Signor Piatti, and composer and player were 
received with well-merited warmth.—M. Halle’s 
performance of Beethoven's Pianoforte Concerto in 
E flat,—late in the second act of the Concert, 
— given at the hour when “old subscribers” 
generally yawn, and begin to troop homewards, 
—detained the entire audience. Playing more re- 
markable, for its purity, brilliancy, warmth and 
power, has never been heard in the Hanover 
Square Rooms.—A word unfortunately less lauda- 
tory than the above is claimed by the singers. The 
grand Aria by Crescentini, sung by Mrs. Enders- 
sohn, however advantageous as displaying the 
compass and quality of her exquisite soprano voice, 
might have been chosen with the express purpose 
of also displaying that executive brilliancy she 
has none. The long and somewhat grave Aria, 
by Mozart, ‘Alcandro, io confesso’—might, in like 
manner, have been selected by Herr Staudigl, to 
establish and illustrate beyond question the ravages 
of Time. There is no saving those who show so 
strange a disregard of self-knowledge as was shown 
in both the above cases. 
CHAMBER ConcERTS.—The early date of publi- 
cation last week prevented our offering till now a 
notice of the Second Concert of the Quartett Asso- 
ciation. At this the excellent performance of Men- 
delssohn’s Posthumous Quartett in F minor largely 
contributed to set that sublime, impassioned, and 
thoroughly original work in its place as the finest 
piece of chamber music produced since Beet- 
hoven was laid in the cemetery at Wihring.—Is 
there no rebuke in such a union of power with 
passion—in such a conciliation of the freest imagi- 
nation with the most symmetrical form as this work 
displays—for those who maintain that after Beet- 
hoven no music in regular shape can be written 
without retrogression? The Quartett was enjoyed 
with deep attention, received with warm applause, 
and admirably executed.—It was a heavy trial to 
Herr Pauer’s new Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, 
immediately to succeed a work so intense and 
exciting. Nevertheless, the new composition 
pleased—and deserved to please—by its solidity, 
spirit, nature and contrast — by its tuneful, if 
not very original melody, and by its modulations, 
which are nice without being over-exquisite. The 
adagio, a fine and well-sustained movement, and 
the quaint scherzo, are the best among its four 
movements, There is an ease in all that Herr 
Pauer writes, which, if accompanied by self-scru- 
tiny, may lead him some day into that distinct 
originality which gives to him who aspires a rank 
among those who create. In another respect, as 
produced by one busily occupied in those pro- 





| at her call, and not unpleasing: its upper moiety 
| being its better part.—In the Aria ‘Son leggiero,’ 
| Mdlle. Didiée made a fair display of executive 
| facility and finish. It remains to be seen whether 
further trials will prove her to be better than 
Malle. Séguin, or equal to Mdlle. De Méric.— 
With the original Gondi of the Royal Italian Opera 
| it would be folly, of course, to compare her. 


On Thursday evening ‘ Lucrezia Borgia’ was 
produced, to one of the most crowded audiences 
ever assembled in Covent Garden Theatre. 





OtymPic.— A new piece was produced on 
Monday,—a melo-drama, in two acts, entitled, 
‘The Miller of Derwent Water.’ It is, we believe, 
by Mr. Fitzball, and consists of two layers of 
character—the serious and the comic. The latter, 
of no moment to the action, was supported by 
Mr. Robson, Mr. Shalders, and Mrs. Phillips. 
The more tragic action illustrates the monopolizing 
force of capital. A rich man, to whom a poor 
man refuses the sale of his hereditary mill, erects one 
in opposition, and by underselling ruins the latter. 
Nevertheless, fortune, after all, jilts the monopolist; 
—for his son, having an independent fortune, runs 
away with the miller’s daughter, and marries her. 
The drama was successful. 


Lyceum.—The French vaudeville, ‘Une Rivitre 
dans le Dos,’ has been adapted to this stage by 
Mr. William Brough, under the title of ‘Trying 
It On:’—the attempt being made by Mr. C. 
Mathews with some success. 





Sr. James's THEATRE.—‘‘ There was once a King 
and a Queen” begin the old fairy tales—with a royal 
contempt of time and place;—and MM. Scribe and 
Legouvé have undertaken their comedy ‘Les Contes 
de la Reine de Navarre’ with much the same respect 
for historical truth as regards the adventures of 
Francois Premier, and of his sister the bright Queen 
Margaret of Navarre, in Spain. Let the purists 
reckon with them for all the inconsiderate things 
| that they have done, by knotting up treaties as 
| frivolously as if they were so many lovers’ ribands— 
| by giving Royal Ladies their secret adorers, just as 
| audaciously as if Royal Ladies were not notoriously, 
| by ‘right divine,” exempt from all possible frailty 
| or passion. The sin is not a heavy one, so long as 
| the play is amusing. As times go, ‘ Les Contes’ is 

pleasantly welcome. Marivaudage is, of the two, 
| morenatural than melo-drama—‘‘cloak and sword” 
| are more acceptable than “‘bowl, rack and dagger,” 
—and if thestratagemsof the brilliant Margueriteof 
France (Malle. Madeleine Brohan) to obtain the 





are too much in the style of the contrivances of the 
Lady who won (as M. Scribe has shown us) the 
‘* Bataille des Dames” for our Fords and Stirlings 
and Mahons, versed in Spanish history, toaccredit,— 
what matter? M. Scribe is as little a Niebuhr, or 
evena Pinnock, as he is a Molitre,—but hecontrives 
and concocts capital plays—which afford capital 
scope for capital actors. To unravel for those at a 
distance one tithe of the tangles of these ‘Contes,’— 
to narrate how the royal beauty, coquette, and bas 
bleu comforts her brother and saves his life—how 
she rescues the silly Isabelle of Portugal from the 
wiles of a minister, Guattinara, and makes him 
her tool,—in what manner (no matter how often 
checked) she manages at last to check-mate King 
Charles V. of Spain, allowing him by way of placebo 
to appear to have won the game,—-to illustrate the 
adroitness with which she makes her “‘ tales” play a 
partin her plots,—to recount what befalls the King’s 
hat in the house of Baviega, the King’s one-eyed 
courier,—would require almost an Atheneum. Such 
“argument” being impossible, let us speak of the 
Lady for whose introduction to the Thédtre Francais 
this clever court-comedy was concocted, and who 
sustains her original part in London. 

Mdlle. Madeleine Brohan is a tall, handsome 
brunette, with a speaking eye, an arch smile (when 
she does not smile too often), and an expressive 
voice, in its tone deeper than most French voices, 
Nature, in short, has given her requisites to appear 
on a larger stage and to play in the most ambitious 
drama. Without being precisely heavy, without 
being in the least coarse, Mdlle. Madeleine Brohan 
cannot be said to command the finish and lightness 
which the part of Marguerite requires. She looks 
brilliant, she speaks intelligently, she animates 
the scene in which she cheats her captive brother 
out of his purpose of self-starvation with emotion, 
—but there are half a hundred glances of humour, 
shadings of hope and fear, pretty self-assertions, 
befitting a wit, a beauty, and a king’s champion, 
of which the part is susceptible, without the least 
damage being done to its earnestness,—and in her 
these will be sought for in vain. Without invoking 
such a high name as that of Mdlle. Mars, or mea- 
suring the new comer against so skilful and delicate 
a contemporary as Madame Allan, we cannot as yet 
place Mdlle. Madeleine Brohan in even the same 
rank with Mdlle. Denain. It will not surprise us 
if she discover some other branch of art better 
adapted to the exhibition of her powers than such 
high, frivolous, yet not unfeeling comedy as is 
claimed by ‘The Queen of Navarre’ as set forth 
by those capital dramatic conteurs MM. Scribe 
and Legouvé. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gosstr.—A Musical 
Festival is to be held for the opening of St. 
George’s Hall, Bradford,—which will commence 
on the 31st of August, and last three days. Signor 
Costa is engaged as conductor. 

Among the concerts of the week may be men- 
tioned those given by Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam 
and by Signor and Madame Ferrari and Mr. £. 
Aguilar. At the last was to be performed a new 
Pianoforte Trio by the concert-giver. We are 
reminded that there is still chamber music to come 
by the announcements of Mr. Brinley Richards 
and of Herr Molique. The appeal of the latter 
excellent professor is always interesting, —since his 
series generally includes new compositions. We 
are informed—by letters from the Rhine Land— 
that after +he Whitsuntide Musical Festival at 
Diisseldorf, it is the intention of Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller to pay a short visit to London. 

The second performance of ‘Israel’ by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society claims a line: also, the 
performance by the Harmonic Union of ‘The 
Creation’ prefaced by Mr. H. Leslie’s ‘ Festival 
Anthem.’ There is so much of real and individual 
merit in this work, and it seems so well calculated 
by its scale, and from its character, to be called for 
from time to time, that its author would do well 
to revise and amend the few weak passages which 
it contains. Mr. Pierson’s ‘Jerusalem’ is to come 


next in order, we perceive on the 18th of May. 
Since our last gathering of Opera-rumours, Ru- 
mour shifted the “surprising and delightful 





liberty of her brother Frangois Premier (M. Lafont) 


| engagement so mysteriously announced by Ga- 
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lignani, from the shoulders of Madame Gold- 
schmidt to those of Madame Viardot. It was said 
within the last fortnight that Her Majesty's Theatre 
would open with ‘Le Prophéte,’ in which that 
Lady was to sustain her original part of Fides, 
with Signor Gardoni for the hero.—There has 
been, also, talk of a new opera composed by Signor 
Biletta for the theatre—of the engagements of 
Mesdames Persiani and De la Grange—of Miss L. 
Pyne and Mdlle. Marie Lablache. The possible 
arrival, too, of a redoubtable conductor from 
Parma was spoken of. But the latest rumour of 
all is, probably, the only correct one: being that 
money to open the theatre is not forthcoming; and 
that a clear lease is not to be procured. 

A Neapolitan boy, of the name of Mattei, at 
present in Paris, is spoken highly of as a prodigy, 
whose capacities rival those of the little Mozart. 
The self-same praise which seems to run like a 
stock-recommendation from the panegyrist’s pen has 
been given by the journalists to the boy Gernsheim, 
—to young Paladilhe of Montpelier,—and, in fact, 
is newly brought out for the benefit of some new 
victim about once a quarter.—What comes of such 
praise and of such promise? Even where the 
latter exists in any appreciable quantity, it is in 
ninety-nine cases out of the hundred worn out, 
burnt up, and emaciated for ever, by the fever and 
exhaustion of publicity;—which is now much 
deeper as a snare, because much wider and fiercer 
in its glare than publicity was in the days of the 
little Mozart.—Such advertisement, then, is cal- 
culated only to sadden the thoughtful. 

M. Duprez seems disposed to carry the iron will, 
by which, with a small voice, he wrought himself 
up into the greatest dramatic tenor of modern 
Opera,—into creative art, now that Time has put 
a limit to his executive displays. Apparently, he 
will be a composer and write operas in which Mdlle. 
Duprez is to sing. But ‘La Lettre au bon Dieu,’ 
a pastoral—his second attempt—which has been 
just produced at the Opéra Comique of Paris,— 
appears to have been less successful than its author 
must have wished it to be. Something besides 
energy is required for the writing of good comic 
operas,—and that is melody. 

The compliments recently lavished on that 
pleasing singer, Madame Charton-Demeur, when 
she took her benefit at Marseilles, seem, according 
to the Gazette Musicale, to have been so rich, gay, 
florid, and poetical, as to render the catalogue 
worth the translating—even in these days of 
opera-singers’ royalty, and opera-goers’ loyalty.— 

‘Two hundred and ten bouquets were flung from the 

upper boxes, in a positive shower, on the entrance of 
Madame Charton in the two operas chosen. Forty-nine 
bouquets of great di were | hed from all parts of 
the house during the performance,—then,a splendid monu- 
mental bouquet, of camellias made at Genoa, and forwarded 
to Marseilles, in a box two hundred and fifty centimetres in 
circumference,—lastly, eleven crowns, in gold, in silver, 
and in artiticial flowers. In the first rank of these crowns 
must be specified that offered by the Society Trotebas,— 
every massive silver leaf of which bore the name of one of 
the lady’s favourite characters.” 
—More amusing, almost, than the unparalleled 
splendour and taste of the above offerings, is, the 
matter-of-fact explicitness with which they are 
enumerated, classed and appraised, in the above 
paragraph. 

French journalists seem fond of killing their 
theatrical ‘‘celebrities” by mistake,—since only 

the other day they pronounced an éloge over the 
younger sister of Mdlle. Desbrosses, as though she 
had been the original ‘‘ Zante Aurore” of Boieldieu’s 
opera, who happens to be still alive, aged eighty- 
nine. But we fancy it is really true that M. 
Odry is dead. This was the least scrupulous 
of French farce-actors; too largely addicted to 
the coarse habit of getting a laugh—no matter 





on what terms—according to the low practice of | 


our own low comedians that were. Much of his 
fun, too, but weakly tickled English nerves,—being 
delivered in the broad slang of Paris, with which 
so few strangers can really intermeddle. As a 
prime favourite with the Boulevard public, and one 
who kept up the ball there with M. Vernet and 
Madame Flore and M. Levassor some fifteen years 
ago, till the Thédtre des Variétés became a place 
dangerous to tightly-laced persons—who were 


could not always defend,—M. Odry claims a word 
of farewell in the playgoer’s corner. 





MISCELLANEA 


Submarine Telegraph to India.—A French paper, 
the Patrie, announces the following magnificent 
project in such terms as half-a-century ago would 
have been employed to advertise the laying out of 
a common line of road.—‘‘It is stated that, after a 
serious study of the matter, a Convention, in which 
the different Powers interested have taken part, 
has just been concluded for the establishment of 
an electrical communication which will unite the 
European Continent with Algeria, by crossing the 
islands of Corsica and Sardinia. The submarine 
telegraph which comes from England to France 
is to be continued by land, and, after crossing Nice 
and Genoa, will reach Spezzia at the bottom of 
the gulf of that name. The new line will start 
from that point, and after crossing the island of 
Corsica will pass by Sardinia to the coast of 
Algeria, near Bona. From that place, if it be 
thought necessary, it will be continued as far as 
the Regency of Tunis. The works necessary for 
the accomplishment of the first part of this plan 
will be completed in two years from the date of 
the promulgation of the law. At that time the 
line will be prolonged by the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean in Africa as far as Alexandria, in order 
from that point to reach India and Australia. 
Science and practice show that this plan, in spite 
of the serious difficulties which it presents, is 
principally realizable in the section which interests 
France. All its parts have been carefully surveyed, 
and the direction of the submarine line has been 
established according to the last chart. The cable 
will lie at the bottom of the sea; the Mediterranean, 
if a straight line had been followed from the Isles 
d’Hyetres, near Toulon, to Cape Bourgaroni, on 
the coast of Algeria, would not have been prac- 
ticable, as it has in its centre a depth of from 2,000 
to 3,000 metres; but the points chosen for crossing 
are much more favourable. From Spezzia to Cape 
Corse the maximum depth is only 220 metres; in 
the Strait of Bonifacio it is only 80; and from 
Cape Teulada, at the extremity of the island of 
Sardinia, to Bona, on the coast of Africa, it is only 
327. The average depth is much less considerable. 
From these data it will be seen that the operation 
is very practicable, and there is reason to hope 
that it will be crowned with complete success. 
The plan which we have above analyzed will, it 
is said, be shortly brought under the consideration 
of the legislative body. The surveys which will 
serve as the basis of that examination have already 
received the approbation of a commission, com- 
sed of special and competent men, to which they 
ad been referred by order of the Government.” 
Dangerous Shoal in the Pacific.—The new shoal 
which is now in process of formation by marine 
volcanic agencies bears south-west from St. Cle- 
ment’s Island about 35 miles, and is within 8 miles 
of the coral reef indicated by the United States’ 
coast survey, but not down on the ordinary charts. 
As nearly as ascertained, it is about half a mile in 
extent, lying directly in the track of the Panama 
steamers, and was seen by Capt. Cropper, of the 
Cortes, and Mr. Healy, his first officer, as well as 
by the commander of the Pacific. Capt. Cropper 
witnessed the following phenomenon :—the sea 
around the shoal was as smooth as a floor, when 
suddenly a heavy column of water was projected 
into the air some 20 feet, appearing to be thrown 
up from a common centre, and, although white 
with foam, having no appearance such as ordinary 
breakers present. In an instant it subsided, and 
the water became as smooth as it was before. This 
was repeated several times, and leaves no room to 
doubt of the existence of a submarine volcano there. 
According to the observations made on board the 
steamer Pacific, the latitude of this new shoal is 
32°30 N., longitude 119°08 W.—Panama Herald. 





To CorresponDENts.—G. B.—R. R.—reccived. 
F. 8.—Mr. Fox Talbot’s communications to our columns 
on the subject of Photographic Engraving are not yet com- 
plete; and till they shall be so we cannot properly give 
insertion to a communication like that of this Corre- 


HOTOGRAPHY.—No less than fifteen Com- 
munications on various points connected with Puorocraraur, 
CotLopion Cameras, &c.,will be found in NOTES AND QUERIES, 
Monthly Part, No. 42, now ready, price 1s. 8d., which contains, in 
addition, numerous interesting Articles by the first Scholars of the 
day, illustrative of English History, Literature, Biography, Folk- 
Lore, Popular Antiquities, &c. 
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Vol. II. Part 1V., 68. 6d., and Supplement,5s.—April and May, 1853, 
O N THE TRUE SITE OF CALVARY, 
With a restored Plan of the ancient City of 
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Richards, Printer, 37, Great Queen-strect, Lincoln’s Inn. 
Just published, bound in cloth, price 3s. by post, 
PHE THREADS of a STORM SAIL. 
By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Written at the suggestion of the Directors of the Birkbeck Life 
Assurance Company, and may be had at the Company’s Offices, 8, 
Moorgate-street ; and of all Booksellers. 














Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 12mo. 15s, cloth lettered, 
VISIT to MEXICO, with SKETCHES of 
the WEST INDIA ISLANDS, YUCATAN, and UNITED 
STATES. By WILLIAM PARISH ROBERTSON, Author of 
* Letters on Paraguay.’ 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. an 


LIFE UNDER AN ITALIAN DESPOTISM. , 
Now ready, handsome 8vo. cloth, price 10a. 6d. 


ORENZO BENONI; or, Passages in the Life 
of an Italian, 

“Considered as a literary production, or a picture of Italian 
domestic, school, and college life, or as a revelation of the feelings 
of Italian patriots and the practices of Italy’s oppressors in quieter 
times,‘ Lorenzo Benoni’ is a remarkable book. It is as remark- 
able a view of Italy in its own A as the Autobiographical nar- 
ratives of Blanco White were of Spain....The author’s great 
forte is character-painting. This portraiture is accomplished with 
remarkable skill, the traits both individual and national being 
marked with great nicety without obtrusiveness. "—5; 3 

* If we had our will the book should be as extensively read as 
* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ inasmuch as it developes the existence of a 
state of slavery and degradation worse even than that which Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe has elucidated with so much pathos and feeling.” 

Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

* As lively in its tone as ‘Gil Blas,’ and full of those descriptions 
of contemporary manners among foreigners—those narratives of 
foreign contemporary events and sketches of foreign contemporary 
character that must always command the highest interest.” 

Standard. 

“ The work discloses the existence of such an amount of Papal 
intolerance and priestly tyranny in Italy, as few even of our well- 
informed readers will anticipate... ..1t only requires to Sopenerally 
read to rouse one universal feeling in favour of Italian liberty.” 

York Herald. 

“The revelations which the volume contains relate to the inner 
recesses of Italian life and character,—to life ever saddened by the 
shade of secular and ecclesiastical despotism,—an haract 
which the oppression of ages has failed to divest of much that is 
vigorous and excellent....The accomplished Italian, its author, 
writes English more purely and sweetly than most Englishmen: 
The style of his Autobiography reminds us of that of the classical 
writers of a former day,—such as our Addisons and Goldsmiths, or 
that of another well-known autobiographer, Franklin....This 
deeply-interesting volume is better suited to give the necessary in- 
mse into the real state and prospects of not only the country to 
which it specially refers, but also into the Continent of Europe 
generally, than almost any other we ever saw.” nese. 


Edinburgh: Thomas Constable & Co. London: Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. Dublin: James M'Glashan. 








MESSRS. HIGHLEY & SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Just published, 8vo. price 48., No. ILI. (Photographic Number,) 


UARTERLY JOURNAL of MICROSCOPI- 

CAL SCIENCE; luding the T ti of the Microsco- 

pical Society of London. Edited by E. LANKESTER, M.D, 
F.R.S., &., and G, BUSK, F.R.C.8.B. F RS, &c. Illustrated 
with Photographs of Microscopic Objects, Lithographs, and Wood- 
cuts. This being the first scientific publication ever illustrated 
with photographic prints. 

OBSERVATIONS on the DISEASES of the 
RECTUM. By T, B. CURLING, B.RS., Burgeo to, and Lec- 
turer on Surgery at, the London Hospital, &c. Svc. 5s, 

OBSERVATIONS on the DISEASES and 
LOSS of the TEETH, and the various Means of Bupplying their 

i — 








ficiency ; and on Defects of the Palate, and thei 
By ALFRED BABBON JONES, M.K.C.8.E. 8vo. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on_DIS- 
EASES ofthe HEART and LUNGS. By ARCHIBALD BIL- 
LING, M.D, M.A. F.R.S. 8vo. 68. 


ON ARTICULATE SOUNDS, ond 0 Ge 
Causes and Cure of Impediments of Speech. By JOH SHO 
PRS F.B.CS., gi the Council of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. Svo. 48. 

CLINICAL REPORTS on the USE of GLY- 
CERINE inthe TREATMENT of certain FORMS of DEAF- 
NESS. By THOMAS WAKLEY, F.B.C.S. 8vo. 38. 

ASHWELL ON THE DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Third edition, revised and improved, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the DIs- 
EASES peculiar to WOMEN, illustrated by Cases derived from 
Hospital and Private Practice. By SA MUEL ASHWELL, M.D. 
late Obstetric ’hysician and Lecturer to Guy's Hospital, Svo. 218. 

A TREATISE on RURAL ARCHITEC- 

TURE ; ce shending Plans, Elevations, and Sections of Farm- 
ay vores ofionn, Cottages. Manses, Schools, Gates, Railings, 
&e., with Specifications, and al) necessary information as to their 
Cost. By WM. J. GRAY, Architect, Coldingham, lllustrated 
with 48 Plates, imperial 5vo, 1. 1s. 

THE CORRELATION of PHY SICAL 
FORCES. By W. R. GROVE, M.A. F.R.S. Becond edition, 
revised and enlarged. Svo. 53 











compelled to explode with a laughter which they 


spondent. 


London: 32, Fleet-street. 
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HE OPERA.—BOOSEY’S STANDARD 

LYRIC DRAMA, a collection of Twelve chefs-d'ceuvre, pub- 
lished in the most perfect t and handsome form ever attempted. 
Each Opera for Voice and Piano, with English Words, the Ori- 
ginal Text, and Instrumental Notes, Memoir, &. All uniform, in 
ornamental cloth, suitable for presents. Figaro, 168. ; Zauberticte, 
128 6d.; Don Juan, 18s. ; Sonnambula, 12s. tid, ; Norma, 108, 6d. ; 
Faust, ‘12s, 6, ; Fidelio, "158.; Luerezia Borgia, ‘16s. ; [1 Barbiere, 
168,; Ernani, e.; I higenia, $s.; Der Freischiits, 128. 6d. Any 
Opera postage f free. —_ wosey & ‘Bons, 28, Holles-street. London. 


NEW MUSIC. 
HE PIANIST’S PRACTICAL GUIDE, to 


evelope from the Majorand Minor Scales all the principal 
ioe and Chords, and Variations thereon, and to apply them 
to Daily Exercises in Composing and Performing ; designed to 
advance the Student simultaneously in Theoretical Knowledge 
and in Manual Execution. By F. WEBER, Organist at the Royal 
German Chapel, st. “gpa Palace. Price 10s. 6d. 
Cramer, Bea'e ; D’Almaine & Co.; of all the Music-sellers, 
and the Author. 


OURNAL of the PHO OTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY of LONDON. No. 4, containing, 

© Knicht, On a Folding Camera, with Illustrations. 

Gaudin, On Negatives on Glass. 

Nic¢pee, On a New Process for Copying Engravings and Drawings. 

Niépee, On Lodide and its Effects. 

Oppeuheim, Notes for Travelling Photographers. 

Laborde, On the Preparation of Albuminized Plates, 

Correspondence and Photographic Gossip. 

This Journal will in future appear regularly on the 2ist of every 
month.—Advertisements must be sent to the Publishers before 
the 19th, 

Taylor & France's, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


PRINTING FOR THE BLIND. 
- On Monday, May 9, will be published, under the direction of the 
Committee of the Bristot Asy LUM FoR THE Buinp, 

HE LIFE of JAMES WATT, the First of a 
Series of Works printed in Embossed Types (in the common 

Roman letters) for the use of the Blind, 
To be had at the Asylum for the Blind, Bristol ; and of Chapman 

& Hall, a93, Piccadilly, benden 

















aie price 1 : 
ORD WROTTESLEY'S “SPEECH in the 
HOUSE of LORDS, April 26, 1853,on LIEUT. MAURY’S 
PLAN for IMPROVING NAVIGATION ; with some Remarks 
upon the Advantages arising from the pursuit of Abstract Science. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


AONE Y , the 4th of May, 1853, in 1 vol. 4to. cloth, price 248, 
NEW GREEK HARMONY of the FOUR 


riick, mating se | an Potmeteetiany Treatise, and nume- 
rous Tables, Indexes. and 
y WILLIA 4 “STROUD, M.D. 
Samuel suger & Sons, 15, Paternoster: r-row, London. 


May Mth, price 33. 6d. 
(Dedicated, by permission, to the Duke of Argyll), 
ONSOLATION and PROMISE ; or, GEMS 
from HOLY WRIT. By WILLIAM GASPEY, Author of 
* Lyrics and Meditations,’ &. 
Price 5s., containing Ten Steel Engravings, and 470 pages 


of letter-press, 
THE LIFE of CHRIST. By the Rev. Jonn 
FLEETWOOD, D.D. Adapted for the Young. 


Londons C. Tallis, * Ware ick-square, Paternoster-row ; and 
252, Broadway, New Yor 








OTICE.— DUBLIN EXHIBITION.—All 
rties proceeding to Ireland are requested immediately to 
rovide themselves with copies of the TOUKIST’S ILLUS- 
‘RATED HAND BOOK FOR IRELAND. To be had at all 
the North- Western and Chester and Holyhead Railway Stations 
—containing Vortrait of W. Dargan and Two Hundred Engravings, 
price 58. Gratis to every parcsanee ofa Tourist’s Ticket. 
. mith & Son, Cassell, London; Peat, Liverpool ; 
M'Giashan, Dublin ; and all Booksellers. 





in Svo. illustrated with ,-- oe atoue, price 2s. 6d. in a wrapper; 


NIGHT'S TOURIST? S COMPANION 
THROUGH THE LAND WE LIVE IN. 


In 2 vola. post Svo. cloth (pub. at 12. 1s.) reduced to 10s, 6d. 
LETTERS from the MOUNTAINS; being the 
Correspondence with her Friends, between the Years. 1773 and 1803, 
of Mrs. Grant,of Laggan. Sixth Edition, edited, with Notes and 
Additions by her Son, J. P. Gran’ 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with a fine Portrait, cloth, (pub. at 12. 11s. 6d.) 


MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE of Mrs. 
} a of Laggan. Second Edition; edited by her Son. J. P. 


TTER 3° cloth, (pub. at 12. 108.) reduced to 73. éd. 
LETTE of WILLIAM III. and LOUIS 
XLV. and of cael MINISTERS; illustrative of the Domestic 
and Foreign Politics of England from the Peace of Ryswick to the 
eccesion of Philip V. of Spain, (1697 to 1700,) edited by P. Grim- 
ul 
A CATALOGUE of ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS, in all 
Classes of Literature, may be had Gratis on application ; or it will 
be forwarded by post on the receipt of a postage stamp. 
Nattali & Bond, 23, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, 


Just rey price ls, 
HE HOME. 


POETRY OF 
By yn tal BARMBY. 

“ This little volume pered thought, no so- 

histicated sentiment, no Roresl  weaslon--evertisiae about it is 
healthful, natural and pure—an atmosphere of goodness is around 
us—a refreshing sense as of morning sunshine and early dews and 
larks, * singing as they soar,’ r and t liises the world- 
wearied reader, who according] feels towards this artless child of 
song a degree of gratitude and liking which loftier gifts and a 
more consummate culture may frequently have failed to call forth. 
Earnestly we thank Goodwyn mby for this * Poetry of Home.’” 

1 Weekly News and Chronicle. 








Just published, price 1s. 


HE SCEPTIC: ., Domestic TALE. 
By Mrs. FOLLE 
Authoress of the * Well pay Hour.’ &e. 

“We must express our admiration of the spirit in which this 
little book is conceived, and the manner in which it is executed. 
It is well written; it has a higher merit—it breathes throughout a 
spirit of simple and earnest piety, and stamps the authoress as a 
good, as well as a clever woman.”—Standard. 


London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 


UTNAM’S MONTHLY, No. V. for MAY, 
Now ready, price 2s. The CHE APEST MAGAZINE of the 
DAY, contains, amongst other papers: Uld Tronsi “he by James 
Fenimore Cooper, his only remaining r—Vir- 
ginia, in a novel form, conciuded—NHineveh and Ba wel 
gano, a Tale of Giovanni Florentino—Student Life o’ ask ie] b- 
ster—Our own Continent—Villette and Kuth—Lowell, the Poet— 
of Honolulu—Alison’s Histories—Literature : Ame- 














NEW EDITION = —_ M4 THE SCOTTISH 
On Monday will be published in in cy Svo. a New Edition, being 


of 
AYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 
By W. EDMONSTOUNE AYTOUN 


Price 78. 6d, 
William Blackwood & Sons, Estar and London. 
Second Edition, price 28, 


HE INTELLE TUAL “a MORAL 
DEV OPMENT of the PRESENT AGE. 

By SAMUEL W ARE EN, F.R.S., one of Her Majesty's Counsel. 
“A cordial welcome is due to this noble little volume, elevati 
the mind of every attentive reader, as it cannot fail to do by lifting 
up his heart to the loftiest rezion of a Its text is the 

Sursum Corde of the Christian Philosopher.”— 

“ We recommend the perusal of Mr. W. a. 's delightful book to 
those who wish to have a clear, succinct a ee view of 
the deduction and discoveries of Modern 8 





rican, English, French, German, Belgic—Music. 
A few sets of this valuable Literary Liscellany, devoted to Ameri- 
7 mamma may stiil be had of the Publishers. Nos. 1 to 4, 
, London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill. 





Now published, and may be had free on application, 


HE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT of 
the SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, cmtpeting 
full details as to its rapid progress and present position, and as 
the First Division of Profits. The Society was established in Td 
is incorporated by special Act of Parliament, poh is the only Me ed 
in which the anremnnaee of etest in be 
moderate premiums. The Assured are, at the nme time, ae 
onary from personal liability. The amount of business effected 
by it has neers ey beyond that of any other Scottish Office ~ 
the like period of its existence, no has ev 
been paid to Law Agents, or any other than the acknow ledged 
Agents of the Institutio n. 
GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 
London Branch, 12,  .. street. 














Glasgo w C 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinb 
me i Doe atta ons. inburgh ry? beaten: = to be 





Eighth Edition, RIN throughout, and new plates, Lan 108. 6d. 
ITHERING’S BRITISH PLANTS. 

The ate Plants and Ferns of Great Britain and 

Ireland, arranged according to the Linnean System. With In- 
structions to Beginners, illustrative Figures, a Glossary, and Out- 


line of a Natura — compiled for Popul: 
~ W. Macgillivray, LL. ‘ ee ne ee 


2. MACGILLIVRAY'S MANUAL of BO- 
TANY: ee ap the Structure and Functions of Plants; with 
an Outline of the Linnean and Natural Systems, a Glossary 0 
Yerms, and Index. Second Edition, with Woodcuts and 214 en- 
gxaved figures, price 48. 6d. 


___ London: Adam Scott, Charterhouse-square. 


‘Just p blished, price 28. “.. pat ~» A sass and Maps of France 


OGHLAN'S MINIATURE GUIDE to 
ARIS. 
0, price 38. win Map and Panoram 
COGHLAN'S MINIATURE GUIDE to the 
RHINE, including BELGIUM, HOLLAND, &c. 


In the Press, SWITZERLAND and ITALY. 


6d. 
London: J. Onwhyn, Catherine-street, Strand. wantin: Victoria 
Library and Reading Rooms, 66, Basse du Kempa 








HE EIGHTH VOLUME of ELIZA COOK’S 
JOURNAL was published on the 30th of April, price 48. 6d. 
bound in green cloth. No. 209 commences the Ninth Volume, and 





MR. a = Bago a. 
dy, 12mo. 


(oxstructr VE EXERCISES, for TEACH- 
ING the ELEMENTS of the GREEK LANGUAGE on a 
System of Analysis and Synthesis, with Greek Reading Lessons 


and VOCS 
y JOFLN ROBSON, B.A., 
assistant Master, University College Junior School, and Author 
si Wor, Comsirestive Jatin Exercion 
Work, which was originally intended to be a N: 
Baition re puen's Constructive Greek Exercises, will take the 
place of that book. The naeoerat principles of both are ge 
Rn nal Walton & Maberly, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 2 





REY. J. STOUGHTON’S NEW WORK. 
In Noe g with Vignette Title, &c. price 5s. cloth, 
HER 


S CENES in LANDS, 
| ith their ASSOCJATIONS, 


By 
Author of ‘ Philiy Doddridge, *S 1 
‘London; Jackson & Walford, 18, at Pa ty 


JOUN STOUGUTON, 


wy)'s-churchyard. 





—Work for Stafford House—The Laurel Leaf, by Perey 
B. St. John— Lord Maidstone’s Deluge—Who dat Knockin’ at 
de Door—Sun and Shadow from the Pillars of Hereules— Will it 
be Believed ?—Room Walls— Poems, &c. 
London: Charles Cook, 3, Raquet- -court, Fleet- street. 
NEW EDITION FOR 1853. 
With Sixty additional Memoirs, price 6a. 
EN of the TIME in 1853: ' an Alphabetical 
Biography of Living Authors, Artists, Architects, Compo- 

Capitalists, Dramatists, Engineers, Journalists, Monarc 18, 
Ministers, i Silenthrepiets. Politicians, Poets, Preachers, Savants, 
Statesmen, Travellers, W /arriors, &c. 
avid Bogue, Fieet-street. 


Just published, 4to, 53, cloth, 


E M P L E B A R: 
THE CITY oom yf A.—A Narrative of the Historical 
Occurrences of a Criminal Character. associated with the present 
Bar. By A MEMBER. OF THe T INNER TEMPLE. 
* A chatty and amecdotical history of this last remaining gate of 
the.city—acerptable particularly to London antiquaries.” 


Notes and Queries. 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. = 











ALEXANDER SMITH'S POEMS. 
Now ready, P 58. cloth, S. 
By ALEXAN one SMITH. Including ‘ A Life-Drama, 
" An Evening at Home,’ & 
“ Most abundant in Seauties.” — Athenwru: 
“It is to the earlier works of Keats and | Shelley alone that we 
can look fora soeaneigaas in richness of fancy and force of expres- 
sion.” —§; 
‘ él David Bogue, Fleet-s‘reet. 


HE JOURNAL of the SOCIETY of J ARTS 
is published W aay, price 31., stamped 4d. It is supplied 
free to all Members of the Society and to [nstitutions ia union. 
No. XXIV. (Friday, May 6) contains:— Discussion on the Dean 
of Hereford’s Paper, * On some Proofs of a Self-supporting System 
of Education’—American Parliamentary Proceedings—Selt-sup- 
porting School of Art— —Proceedings of Scientific Societies aud In- 
Weekly List of Parliamentary Printed 
Papers— Ww Veekly List of Patents and Registered Desigus.—Adver- 
tisements are received at the Society’s House, John-street, Adel- 
phi.— Published for the Society, by George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


FOR YOUNG MEN.—Third Edition, price 6s. 
OGIC for the MILLION, a Familiar Exposi- 
tion of the An of of Reseenin 


Vy. GILBART, F.R.S. 
London: eA, & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 3d.; by pos 
CHALLENGE to the ‘CLERGY ; or, the 
so-called rates ra Temptation of of Christ Critically Examined 


and a By } 
Vatson, ? Queen’ 's-head- -parsage, Paternoster-~ “TOW. 














Next week will be published, in Svo. pp. 512, price 12%. 6d. 


ISTORY of the BYZANTINE EMPIRE, . 


Neg DCCXVI. TO gn 
y GEORGE FINLAY, E 
Honorary yk of the Royal Soc! esy rar Literature. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London; 
Who have awe published, by the same Author, 
GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS: a His.- 
torical View of the Greek Nation, from the time of its Conquest 
en Romans until the Extinction of the Roman Empire iu the 
it, B.c. 146—A.D. 717. 8vo. pp. 554, price 16s, 


HISTORY of GREECE, from its Conquest by- 
the Crusaders to its Conquest by the Turks, and of the EMPIRE 
OF TREBIZOND, 1204—1461. " 8vo. pp. 520, price 1 12s. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ROME. 
THE His 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 3!8. 6d. cloth, gilt tops, 
HE HiSTORY of ROME, from the Karliest 
Records to the Extinction of the Western Empire. By the 
late Dr. ARNOLD, Professor JEKEMIE, Rev. J. B. OTTLEY, 
Rev. Dr. MOUN NTAIN, Kev. Dr. RENOUARD, the late BISHOP 
RUSSELL, Sir THOMAS N, TALFOU KD, and Others, With 
numerous Illustrations of Antiquities, Coins, &c. &c. 
London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin & Co. Publishers to the 
University of Glasgow. 


PROFESSOR BALFOUR'S ag ol 
Second Edition, crown 8v: v0, price 12s. 6d. c’ 

OTANY; being an INT RODUCTION to the 

STUDY of porte? hgh te PHYSIOLOGY, and CLAS- 

SLFI Corie of PLANTS. By JOHN HUTTON BALFUUR,. 

M.D. F.L.S. F.K.S.E., Professor E Medicine and Botany in the 

University ‘of Edinburgh. Second Edition, 670 pages, with 83 
Wood Eng! a 


ritical Opinions of the First Edition, 








* The men it masterly ag digest of the science which has yet ap- 
peared.” ey all comparison the best intr meee 
to the See deliehttul 0! all com "— North 


British Mail“ Re- 
markable for comprehensiveness and cheapness.”—Scoltish Guar- 
dian. “ Very complete.”—Atlas. “A mass of valuable and inter- 
esting information. "— Weekly News. “ Admirably acanges _ 
Bentley's Magazine. “The model manual of botany.”—Tait'’s 

Lenton and Glasgow: Richard Griffin & Co. Publishers to “4 
University of Glasgow. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
I. 

Incr. 8vo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe W ork, 
UCcLI D’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
METRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 

forthe Use of a for Self-instruction. 

y W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 

Author of the* History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &. 

“ Thisis the best edition of the Elements which has yet appeared. 
By the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, the author 
has both shortened and her The few remarks 
= Geometrical Fame sis in the area are of great value ; and 








pupils and teachers. "Al 

A neat and cheap edition of "the universal introduction to ma- 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the — 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has added an 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student, and_pre- 
fixed a very sensible Preface on the utility of the study and the 
best mode of pursuing it.”—Spectator. 


Il. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PRO PO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED); or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY tothe Exercises appended to the* Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachersand private Students. Upwardsof 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, areillustrated in it bs 
new Diagrams. 

“The propositions are demonstrated, in most instances,in the 
plainest and neatest manner ; so that the work may justly claim 
(what and “pnw to be a HELP TO TEACHERS.”— ic Journal, 

contains a collection of deduced propositions calcu- 
lated to make the learner familiar with the a properties of geo- 
cal figures.”— Dublin University Magazi 

™s oval be found of considerable valueas an maid toteachersof the 
Mathematics.”— New Monthly Magazine. 

“ The propositions, a? as exercises in the valuable Appendix, 
are demonstrated in the Key, which must, therefore, become a very 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring class 
of students.”— United Service Gazet 


Ill. 
In feap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
Diagramsillustrating the ‘ Elements,’ withtheEnunciatiors 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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Price 68. 
(Advertised on the 16th of April at 5s., by error,) | 


TREATISE on the PECULIARITIES of 
the BLBLE ; being an Exposition of the Principles involved 
in the most Remarkable Facts 2 Phenomena of Kevelation. 
By the Rey. E. ENDEL 
Author of ‘ Antediluvian Tiistors, * Deity of Jesus Christ, &c. | 
The above Work will treat of the Bupectation of Progress in the | 
Church ; the Origin of the Idea of God in the World; the Soul of | 
Man; Revelation, and Inspiration ; Genuineand Apparent Truths | 
jn the Scriptures; God's Manifestations to Men; Dreams and 
Visions; Miracles and Parables; History and rophecy ; ; the In- 
termediate Spiritual World ; Heaven and Hell; with mavy other 
kindred subjects. 
London: Fred. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row. 


RECENT WORKS BY a DR. CUMMING. 





aS CHURCH | BEFORE THE 


ly bound and gilt, 9s. 


ABBATH EVENING READINGS on the, 


New Testament. Publishing in Numbers. 


3. 
ELLINGTON ; a Lecture. 
larged Edition. Feap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


4. 
EADINGS on the BOOK of REVELA-| 
TION; Lege a short and continuous Comment on the 
Apocalypse. Feap. cloth, 78. ~. 


ORESHADOWS ; m4 Lectures on Our Lord’s 
MIRACLES and PARABLES. 5th thousand. Feap. cloth, | 
full gilt, 98. each, 


peers ETIC STUDI ES; or, Lectures on 
Daniel. 6ththousand. Fcap. cloth, 98. 


FLOOD. 





New and en- 





7. 
POCALYPTIC SKETCHES. 15th thousand. 
2vols. Feap. cloth, full gilt, 9s. each. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





REMARES, with “ILLUSTRATIONS, on the 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF FRANCE, from the 
Accession of Charles the Sixth to the Demise of Louis the Twelfth. 
By HENRY CLUTTON, Architeet. The work to be folio size, to 
contain about 16 Plates in the best style of double tinted Litho- 
graphy, and many ore. Price 31. 38, half-bound morocco, 
Subscribers’ names to be se: 

Messrs. Day & Son, Tithorraphers to the Queen, 17, Gate-street, 
Lineoln’s Inn Fields, London ; where specimens ofthe Work may 
be seen and Prospectuses obtained, 


PULLEYN’S COMPENDIUM. 
vol. crown 8vo. bound in cloth, price 6s. 
HE TTY MOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM; 
or, PORTFOLIO of ORIGINS and INVENTIONS, 
RELATING TO 
language, Literature, and Go-; Names, Trades, Proteesions. 
vernment. Parliament, Laws, 
Architecture and Sculpture. as ae and Keligious 
rama, Music, Painting, and Sec! 
Epithets and Phrases, 


Scientific Discoveries. 
Articles of Dress, &c. Remarkable Customs. 
Titles, Dignities, &c. | Games, Field Sports, 
Seasons, Months, and Dore of the Week. 
a rkable Localities, oe 
WILLIAM PULLEYN. 
The Third Editen, revised and cou by MERTON A. 
THOMS, Esq. 





London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 





Price Sixpence, 
HE RUSSIAN BATH, for Hygienic as well as 
Curative Purposes. 


y . M.D. 
Physician to the Hahnemann Hospital. 

“ We heve the notimeny © of many distinguished physicians to 
the remedial powers of-this kind of bath, and we are glad to learn 
that Dr. Roth has actually set about, the construction of sucha 
bath, on a large scale, in connexion with his Kinesipathic Insti- 
tution.”"—British Home hic Journal, 

London : Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





Price 10s, 

HE PREVENTION and CURE of MANY 
CHRONIC DISEASES by MOVEMENTS; being an Ex- 
Fens of their Principles and Practice, for the Correction of the 
pamenaten to Disease in Infancy, Childhood, and Youth, and for 
the Cure of many — Affections in Adults. With numerous 

Engravings. 

London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, price 2s.; post free, 28. 6d. B 
N ESSAY on SPERMATORRHG:A : its 
Natureand Treatment. With an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are oes by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of this Disease. 
By a MEMBER of the ¢ ROYAL COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS. 
London: Aylott & Co. 8, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Additions, 8yo. in cloth, 
price 5s.; by post free, 5s. 
N TRUEand FALSE SPERMATORRHGA; 


with the View to the Correction of wide-spread Errors in 
relation to the Treatment and Cure 4 Sufferers from Dedility of 
the Generative System, or Sexual 

from the German of Dr. PIC KFORD. 

This volume is well calculated to ne an end to the empirical 

system of treating Spermatorrhea, and to place the treatment 

upon & more rational and physiological basis. It is, therefore, 
likely to do much ageed Medical Ci r, June 15, 185: 
London: H. Bailliere, 219, Regent-street. 


NEW Ww ORK ON STRICTURE. RET Rast 8vo. cloth, 58. 

TRICTURE of the URE A: its Compli- 

cations and Effects. With awe Observations on its 

—, a mptoms, and Treatment; and on a safe and efficient 

f Treating its more intractable Forms. With Cases. By 

woncite RT W ADE, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon to the Westminster 
DSA PS’ 

* Mr. W; wae is well known to have bra great attention to the 
subject of stricture for many years, and is deservedly looked upon 
48 a0 authority om this matter.”~ Medical Times and Gazette, 

London: J. Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 





jasis. 








| Ecclesiastical llistory of the Firs 


GRECE GRAMMATICES COMPENDIUM. 
Now ready, a New — 8 Smopored Edition, demy 12mo. 


HE GREEK "GRAMMAR of EDWARD 
WETTENHALL, D.D. T.C.D., Lord Bishop of Kilmore and 
Newly translated and arranged ; ; with an Introduction 
and otes, compiled from the most eminent Philologists. By 
GEORGE B. WHEELER, A.B., of Trinity College, Dublin. 
The Eleventh Edition, revised and greatly improved. 
London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 
D* MERLE D’AUBIGNE'S HISTORY OF 
A thick volume of i”, pages 5 Ove. Sg with Mr. Walther'’s 


vap BEroEmarion, 
ng the FIFTH, 
Filton of Vols. and of Uliver & Boyd's Edition of 





Subject: THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
Also, uniform therewith, 
Vols. I. to IV. of OLtver & Boyn'’s Kevisep Eprtion, 458. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. Agents in London, Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co. 
CHEVALLIER'S TRANSLATION OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS, 
In 8vo. price 12s, the Second Edition of 
TRANSLATION of the EPISTLES of 
CLEMENT of ROME, LYCARP, and IGNATIUS; 


PO 
and of the APOLOGIES of J UstIN MARTYR and TERTUL- 
LIAN: with an Introduction. = peiet, ween Seaeenve of the 





Bre the Kev. TEMPLE ‘CHEV ALLIER, BP. 
ate Fellow and Tutor of Catherine Hall, Cambridge ; 
nels of Mathematics and Astronomy 1 in the Univetaliy of 


Dur 
*y* The Introduction treats of the Integrity of the Greek Text 
of the Epistles of ponies, with reference to the Syriac Version 
lately edited by Mr, Cureton. 
London: Kivingtons, st. eat Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place; ; and Deighton, Cambridge 


MR. NEWBY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
80, Welbeck-street. 


o> 
In2 vols. demy 8vo, (in the press,) 


THE LIFE AND MARTYRDOM 
OF SAVONAROLA, 


The CHRISTIAN HERO of the 15th CENTURY. 

By R. R. MADDEN, Esq. M.K.L.A. 
Author of ‘ Bape vce in the East, ’ * The Mussulman,’ * The Infirmi- 
Genius,’ ‘ T he Shrines and Sepulchres.’ 


“Itis anes same thing in effect to condemn a man to die by fire 
like Savonarola, or to _ _ to ag by the wy of an un- 
healthy prisop.”"—Lord J ‘a Despatch to Sir H. Bulwer 

respecting the cuse of the Madiai, Feb. 1853. 








In 1 vol. price ane (now ready,) 
THE BIBLE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 
By LEICESTER BUCKINGHAM. 
Ill. 
In 1 vol. 108, 6d. (now ready,) 
RAMBLES IN AN OLD CITY. 


By S. 8. MADDERS. 
“To the archeologist, scholar, and historian, the work is one of 
much interest.”—Sunday Times. 
IV. 

In1 vol. demy Svo. price 12s. (this day,) 
SPORTING FACTS AND 
SPORTING FANCIES. 

By HARRY HIEOVER, 
Author, of ‘Stable Talk and Table Talk,’ ‘The Pocket and the 


tud,’ * The Hunting Field,’ *The Proper Condition for all 
Horses,’ & 


Vv. 
Price 58. with Plates, 


HARRY HIEOVER ON THE 
PROPER CONDITION FOR ALL 
HORSES. 


“It should be in the hands of all owners of horses.”—Bell’s Life. 


n 3 vols. 312 6d. (now ready.) 
SIR FREDERICK DERWENT. 
By the Author of * Smugglers and Foresters,’ ‘ Fabian’s Tower.” 
In3 amen ready.) 
. THE WILFUL WARD. 


By the Author of ‘Sir Arthur Bouverie,’* The Young Doctor.’ 


Vill. 
In 3 vols. Second Edition, 


Caution to Booksellers and the Public. | 


AY EBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. Royal 8vo. price 16s, 

-B. A very inferior rags Dictiopery is now being exten- 
sively advertised under the title of *Webster’s Dictionary im- 
proved and modernized.” The Public and the Trade are hereb: 

— ctfully informed that the said Dictionary is not by Nea 
ebster, Messrs. Incram, Cooke & Co, being the sole Proprietors, 
in ‘Great Britain, of Webster's Dictionary, royal 8vo. 


Lendon : Ingram, Cooke & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
Volume XXVII., for MAY. 


XTRAORDINARY MEN —their BOY- 
HOOD and EARLY LIFE. By WILLIAM RUSSELL, 


Esy. Illustrated with zeeeuate, Incidents, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
28. 6d. ; morocco extra, 7: 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON LIBRARY. 
Volume VIL., for MAY. 


ENGLISH FORESTS and FOREST TREES; 
being an Account, Legendary, Historical, and Descriptive, of the 
Forests and ‘'rees' of England, and the Associations and Events 
connected with them. Profasely Illustrated. Demy Svo. cloth,. 
63. ; calf, marbled edges, 10s. 6d, ; morocco, extra gilt edges, 12s, 


THE yaerenee, ee 
rt XIV., for MA 
MILTON’S 


r OET ICAL WORKS, COM- 
PLETE. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Price ls éd. 


LONDON CITY TALES, 
Volume II., for MAY. 


QUEEN PHILLIPPA and the HURRER'’S 
pas UGHTER: a Tale of the Haberdashers’ Company. By Miss 
M. STEWAKT. Ornamental boards, 1s. ; cloth, is. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 
Just published, 


POETRY, Votvme L., containing Scott's Lay 
of the Last Minstrel and Lady of the Lake~ta! <4 rentaing’ 8 Pohien 
—Goethe’s Faust, and Schiller’s P: Ww 
Death—and Milton's Poetical Works. Imperial ‘Svo, handsomely 
bound uy cloth, gilt, 6s. 

CLUTH CASES, for Poetry, Vol. i. for the use of those who, 
a... ~A the Parts separate iy: “wish to bind them in one 
volume, are to be obtained at the Publishers’, price 1a —N.B. The 
Title and Frontispiece to Poetry, Vol. I., are given with the con- 
cluding Part, Milton’s Poetical Works, complete, price 1s. 6d., pub- 
lished May Ist. 








NOW READY, 


THE GIANTS of PATAGONIA: CAPTAIN 
BOURNE’S ACCOUNT of his CAPTIVITY amongst the extra- 
ordinary Sav: a _ Patagonia. With Six fine Engravings. To 
which is added, the painfully interesting Narrative of the Fate of 
po 4 Patagonian Society’s Mission in Terra del Fuego. Price 1s. ;. 
cloth 


MONEY: HOW TO GET, HOW TO KEEP, 
and HOW TO USE IT. AGUIDE TO FORTUNE. Price ls; 
cloth, 1s, 6d. 

. JUST READY, 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. _ Third Edition. Edited by CHAUNCEY 
A. GOODRICH. Royal Svo. cloth, 16s. ; half calf, 18e.; half russia 
or calf, 1. ; russia, 11. 48. 


NINEVEH AND ITS PALACES—The Dis- 
coveries of Botta and Layard spriicd te to the Elucidation of Holy 
Writ. By JOSEPH BONOM .L. Second Edition, re- 
vised, with numerous additional we % and the results of the 
most recent Discoveries. Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. ; calf, marbled edges, 
10s, 6d.; morocco elegant, 1 


London : Ingram, Cooke & Co, 227, Strand ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


I AND iN HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, 
No. 1, New Buldgoctens, Biocktitons, London. 
kstablished in 1696, 





Directors. 
The Hon. William aie. 


‘ohn Gurney Hoare, Esq. 
The Hon. Sir ig rd 


E. Fuller — . Esq. 


Arthur Eden, man William 
John Lettsom Elliot, Esq. gonn 8 rling, Esq. 
cf dl » Retate, mee. teary Wilso n, Esq. 
r, Esq. Eedaile Winter’ Esq. 


ut FE. EPA REME MENT. ~—This Office offers a low scale of See~ 
miums to Non-Members without participation in profits, or a. 
Member's remiums with an annual participation in the 
whole of the profits after five full annual payments. 

n the years 1849, 1850, 1851, and 1852, the premiumson all mem- 
ee cies were abated 524" per cent., that is to say,a premium 
of 1001. was reduced to 471. 10s. 

Insurances effected before th the 2ith of June next will participate 
-s your oer than if effected after that date. 


‘i PAKTMEN'.— Insurances are effected on every 
description of property at the usual nie 
By order, KICHARD RAY, Secretary. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
“CoM PANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 

No.8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
The distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 


others— 
Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 





THE EVENTS OF A YEAR. 
By EMILIE CARLEN. 
“Told in Emilie Carlen’s level, snd pleasing, yet not wholly 


unimpassioned manner.”— Afhe 
“It is perfectly delightful.” a“ aw al and Military. 


In 3 vols. (just ready,) 


THE amano pqpeens OF A LIFE. 


security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers, 
and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 

— f the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 
on cre 

Loans rented on approved Personal Security. 

Assure: t restricted in their limits of envel, as in most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to anotherin 
decked vessels, without Licence, and to British North America, 
and mony parts of the United States, without extra premium, by 
re om giving t the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
intende 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of Pre- 
mium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 
security. 





P. B. JAMES, E 
Author of* The Gipsy, ‘Richelieu? * cy he Fates,’ &e. 





ese and 


Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
| application to the Kesident Director, 
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\LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Empowered by r mse at of Parliament. 


A 

EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE.—The Assured 
an reside in any part of Europe, the Holy Land, Egypt, Madeira, 
the cone. Australia, New Zealand, and in most parts of North and 
South America, ‘olihout entre: charge. 

MUTUAL SYSTEM weno. THE RISK OF 
PARTNERSE 
The small share of Profit divisible ix future among the Share- 


holders being now provided for, the assured will hereafter derive 
all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, at the 


COTTISH NATIONAL INSURANCE ¢ COM. | 
ANY, 69, Lombard-street. Established 18 
Life eunmaan at MODERATE PREMIUMS, ow with 


perfect security. 

TOUR FLeTHS of PROFITS DIVIDED YEARLY. 
diate participati 

Policies effected. now entitled to share at the division in MAY 

next,and ANNUALLY thereafter. 

Bonuses converted into cash, or applied to reduce the premiums, 
or to increase the sums assure 

Chief Office—Edinburgh : 2, ‘South St. David-street. Glasgow : 


33, Renfield-street. 
FREDERICK LOCK, Resident Secretary. 
_ London, 69, Lombard-street. 


Imme- 





same time, comple 'reedom from liability—thus 
in the same office all the advantages of both systems. 
th ~ ae es invested amounts to 850,000., and 

e Income exceeds 136,( 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for for the whole of Life, one-half 
of the Annual Premiums for the first five years ~~ remain on 
credit, and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or may 
be paid off at any time. 

OANS.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in 
existence five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of 
their value. 

BONUSES.—FIVE BONUSES have been declared; at the last, 
in January, 1852, the sum of 131,125. was added to the Policies. 
producing a Bonus varying with the different ages from 
oer cont. on the Premiums pee Sate the five years, or from iL 
to 121, 108, per cent. o nm the Sum 

PARTICIPATION IN PROPITS Policies participate in the 
Profits in proportion to the number and —= of the Premiums 

aid between every division, Fo that if only one year’s Premium 
be received prior to the being closed for any division, the 
Policy on which it was paid “il pve he its due share. The books 
close lor the next Division on 30th June, 1856, therefore those who 
effect Policies — the 30th June next, will = entitled to one 
year’s additional re of Profits over later assu 

APP LIGATION “OF BONUSES.—The next ney future Bonuses 
may be either receeves Ag cash, or applied at the option of the 
assured in any other 

NON-PAR ICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Assurances may be 
effected for a Fixed Sum at considerably redu rates, and the 
— for term Policies are lower than at most other Safe 


PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty 
days nage pooet of death, and all Policies are indisputuble except 
in cases 0 

IN var D LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
dncreas 

POLICIES are gronted on the lives of persons in any station, 
and of every age, and for any sum on one life from 50l, to 10,0002 
PREMIU MS may be i yearly, half yearly, or ti but 
if a payment be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be revived 
within fourteen months. 

The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times —_ to the 
ingpection of the Assured, or of Persons desirous to assw 

Tables of Rates =? Ferme of Proposal can be obtained of any 


f the Society's A 
er éfona ROE. il. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary, 
99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Instituted 1806. 
OFFICE, 81, mine WILLIAM-STREET. 
President—Charles Franks, Esq. 
Vice-President— Jon Benjamin Heath, Esq. 


pus Society is essentially one of Mutual As- 
surance, in which the Premiums of its Members are reduced 
after seven years 
The rate of reduction ofthe Premiums for the present year will 
be re per cent., leaving less than one-third of the original Premium 
to be 
The Soriety also undertakes other descriptions of Assurance,in 
which the Assured do not become Members, and having ceased to 
allow any commission to Agents, the Society has been enabled to 
reduce the Premiums for t class of Assurances to the following 
very low rates :— 


Annual P) 








i for the A 


Age. £8 d. £. 8a dd.) Age. £. 8. d. 
20 113 7 276 50 4132 
25 117 0 40 215 5 55 510 
30 215 45 360 60 6 510 

















The Court of Directors are authorized by the Deed of Settlement 
toadvance money on the security of Policies in this Association. 
EDWARD DOCKER, sec. 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, a. a and 14, Pall Mall. 
THOMAS FARNCOM -, Alderman, Chairman, 
WILLIAM LEAF, 'y-Chairman, 








Richard E. Autga. Hee, 7. ‘Hum hery, Esq. Ald. 
Edward Bates, Es Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
| oar ay mplin, Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
James Clift, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
—Ww. Coulson, Esq 2, Frederick "s-place, 


Surgeon Old Jewry. 
Consulting aa bedi Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY, 
The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 

The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital—an 
assurance fund of 350,000%,, je | on mortgage and in the Go- 
vernment e-anten! an income of 77,000, a year. 





Premiums to Assure £100. | Whole Term. 








“ T | 
Age. | One Year. Seven Years. | With Profits.| Without Profits 
20 | £017 8 £019 1 £1 15 10 111 10 
30 . 2. 127 255 a | 07 
150 169 307 21410 
50 1M 119 lo 468 4 011 
60 324 317 0 612 9 6 010 





Assurers on the oon Cr 
nus system are entitled, at the end of five 
years, and afterwards a) ~ 
per cout ae Droits nnuaily, to participate in four-fifths, or 80 
te profit assigned to each Policy can be added to th je 
sured, applic ied in reduction of the annual premium, wehe enh 


At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash hi - 
miums paid was declared ; this will allow a pa ot 
in the future annual pay ments for life of from 34 to 11 per cent. 
according to the age,and a reversionary increase varying from 66 
pals ber ceut. on the premiums, or from 1 to 3 per cent. on the sum 

Une- ‘half of the “ Whole Term” Premium may remain on credi 
——- years, od yy of the Premium aap remain for iife 

ebt upon the Policy at 5 pe 
time without notice, ¥ per cont, or say So pall effet — 
Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 
pane spon ar proven securit 
1¢ Medical Officers attend every day at Throgmorton-street, at 
2 quarter before 2 o’clock. R. BATES, Resident Director. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
an RANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
hatham- piace Blackfriars, London. 
CAPITAL = 000, 


Direct 
William Butterworth eS. Esq. Chairman, 
by on Esa. Dane 1irMan, 
Lewis Burroughs, E ward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Cuseley. 
ie: or Henderson. Major Tu 
1, Latouche, Esa. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

Othe BON Us for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
Pat ae hao have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 

ro! 

, Pane _ Annuities granted as usual. 
NDIA BRANCH. 

The Society has a . Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 

*x* Tables of Baie. both English and Indian, can be had on 

ce. 


application at the 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
vu E STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. Established 1825. 
CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 





CASES FROM THE BOOKS OF THE COMPANY, 1852, 
Showing the Benefits of Life Assurance. 

On 28th March, 1852, died A. B., aged 51, having effected an 
Assurance on his Life of 499l. 198. h. frond September, 1851, when 
he was in perfect health. The sum assured, 4992. «19s., has been 
Ve to his Representatives, and it may be observed, his payment 

to the Company was only one year’s premium of 22J. 178.1 

On 17th July, 1852, died C. D., aged 23, having effected an Assurance 
on his Life for 2007. on Seth, January, 1852, when he was in excel- 
lent health. His payment to the Company was one year’s pre- 
mium of 4l. 72. 2d. 

These two cases show how lete and sucha i 
vision is from the moment of a Policy Selon z effected. The folle 

ing cases will further illustrate the benefits of the —_ with 

reference more particularly to Participation in the Pro 

On 4th May, 1852, died E. F., aged 65. Heeffected an Ansyrance - 
his Life in 1828 for 





Making the sum paid.. + £9641 10 0 0 

On 12th June, 1852, died G. H., aged 73. He effected an Assurance 
on his Life for 250/. in 1827, by Annual Payments of 102, 5s. 5d. 
and to the sum assured was added from the Profits 1941. 5s. 
making the payment to his Kepresentatives 4441. 5s. 


To ‘AGENTS.—Life Assurance “Agents in any 
part of England may with advantage become Agents for 
Fire Insurance, and thereby eer ssend their Life business, 
The Directors of the UNIT SURANCE ASSO. 
CIATION— e— Institution totablished R. > and important 
gi les, an — ing upwards of TWO THOUSAAG 
HAREIOLDE S, whose names and addresses are published 
with the Prospectus—are ready to receive applications for 
Agencies, accompanied by references. By looking over the List of 
Shareholders, applicants will probably find several to whom they 
are known. For Terms, Prospectuses, &c. apply to 
THY y tod H. BAYLIS 
Gen Manager and Secretary. 
_ Chief Offices, 40, Pall Mall, London. ee 


GUN LIFE ASSURANCE E SOCIETY, 
SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 


ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 
The Managers beg to remind the rae that Persons UMMER 





Policies with this Society now, or FORE MIDSUMME 
1853, will participate in FOU R- FIFTHS of the Net Profits of the 
Society at the NEXT DIVISION, in proportion to their contribu- 
tions to those profits, and according to the conditions contained 
in Society’s Prospectus. 
he Premiums required by this Society for insuring youn 

lives are lower than in many other ag pepo _—_ and 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample 
tee fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from th the 
investments of Premiums. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office Lo} ». -crmeuetens 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 5: 

CHARL -ES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


ECOND-HAND FURNITURE of a Superior 
einen — Dining Tables, Book-case, Sideboard, Ward- 


robe, Library Table, a_set of excellent Dining and Rosewood 
Chairs —Apply at the "boeeod hand Warehouse, 32, Little Moor- 








MPROVED MODERATOR LAMPS. —Those 
who desire good taste and elegant style in these much-admired 
Lamps, will find in the large assortment of THUMAS PEAKCE 
& SON patterns unusually unique and akgtistic, many of them 
—— exclusively to their House. The works are on an Im- 
prov rinciple, being much more simple, and, from their 
superiority of finish, more ae than any other kind. Every 
Lamp is, moreover, tried with oil before it leaves the Manufactory, 
The prices are extremely moderate, and come within the range of 
every class of purchasers ; wate the brilliancy and economy of the 
light are now generally 
Direct ven thence of Oil of at ge quality. 
THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill. 


TO VISITORS FROM THE COUNTRY. 
NV ECHI’S SHOW ROOMS, 4, LeapEennALt- 


sTREET.—All persons of taste should hasten to inspect the 

unic¢ uoand recherche STOCK of ELEGANCIES now exhibited by 
MECHI, in his new SHOW ROOMS, 4, LEADENHALL- 
STREET, near the India House. Determined to take the lead in 
taste, he has brought out some most <> and novel specimens in 
Papier Maché. Finding it impossible to display them advan- 
tageously in his former space, he has fitted up a splendid Show 
oom, to which he invites those who are desirous of seeing the 
most brilliant specimens this country can produce. MECHI has 
the best stock in London of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Dressing- 
cases, Work-boxes, Writing-desks, and everything for the toilet 








On 8th August, 1852, died H. B., aged74. He effectedan A 
OB NS BO UR ME BhB oa 00 cn 0scc cnccsncccsescecssces sees £500 0 
And there was added by the Company from the Profits.. 412 0 0 0 


Making the claim.......... £012 1 10 0 0 


Such examples could be greatly increased by quotations “from 
the books, but the above cases are eee to illustrate the great 
benefits and advantages of ne ae 

THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
PETER EWART, Resident Secretary. 
London, 82, King William-street. 

Every information regarding the Company may be had on appli- 
cation to the Offices of the Company under mentioned, or to any of 
the Company's Agents. 





Edinburgh...... 3, GEORGE. STREE *y 
London we eee eB ub NG WILLIAM eens 
Dublin UPPER SACKVI a SeaREr’ 
Glasgow . “ ST. VINCENT-PL 
Established 1824. 
COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 


PANY (FIRE and LIFE).—Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
—No. 37, Cornhill, London ; Edinburgh ; and Dublin. * 

The larg. e paid-up capital ‘and accumulations of remiums care- 
fully laventod afford the most ao security to A assured with 
this Corporation, which has years established. 

Governor—His Grace the Duke ‘of HAMILTON and BRANDON. 

The advantages to insurers with _ Office will be found all that 
can be desi whether considered in point of security, moderate 
rates of premium, liberal conlidiene, or the large periodical addi- 
tions made to life policies. 

Table showing ~ Additions to Policies of 1 om. -» which have been 
7 complete years in existence 





Age wm. | by = aes yable 
b | Additions. | “im ease of Cdecth, 
30 | £50 16 | £1,250 1 6 
35 3426 | 1,254 
40 | 29 611 | 1,259 611 
45 } 267 11 10 1,267 11 10 
50 28113 7 | 1,281 12 7 


Averaging upwards of 14 per cent. per annum. 

The next division of profits will take place on Ist August, 1856, 
being an interval of five years ; and persons opening policies — 
vious to that date will participate in in the division. 

Fire Insurances at the reduced rates. 


LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
MP 24 esident—Right Hon. the Earl of MANSFIELD. 
Vice-President—Right Hon. the Earl of SEAFIELD. 
Charles Balfour, Esq. edward Budd, Esq. 
Robert eee a J. R. Robertson, Esq. 
hart, Hugh F. Sandeman, Esq 
Hi. M. Kemshead, "Pea. George Ramsay, Esq. Manager of 
John Kingston, Esq. the Company. 
F. G. Smith, Esq., Secretary. 
1 Joint- Stock Bank, Bankers. 
duflin, Esq., Surgeon. 
Messrs. | A Lavie & Peachey, Solicitors. 

Forms for Proposals, and Prospectuses, containing all the neces- 
sary particulars, may be had at any of the Company’s Offices, and 
of the Agents throughout the country. 

G, SMITH, + Secretary to the London Board. 
37, Cornhill, PSX, 


The usual commission to Solicitors transacting direct with the 





Office. 








, and _work-table.—4, Leadenhall-street.— Illustrated Catalogues 
gratia, e 
HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 


newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glass, 
the size of a Walnut, iscern minute objects at a distauce of 
from four to five m ich is found to be invaluable for 
Fee pa ane 00 BT ORTEMEN, CBE TLEMER, An aGAME- 
KEEPE i ee.—TELESCOPES. A new and 
most important IN VENTION in “TELESCOPES, possessing such 
extraordinary powers, that some, 34 inches, with an extra eye- 
iece, will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and 
he Double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are of all 
sizes for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c.— 
Opera and Race-course Glasses with wonderful powers ; a minute 
object can be clearly seen, from 10 to 12 miles distant. —Invaluable 
newly-invented preserving Spectacles. Invisible and all kinds of 
Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme deafness.— Messrs. 8. 
& B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


RELOAR’S SUPERIOR COCOA-NUT 
FIBRE MATTING is the best covering for the Aisles of 
Churches, Floors of Public Offices, Halls, Passages, Waiting-rooms, 
Nurseries, Kitchens, and all places where the tear and wear is 
great, combining, as it does, the most extraordinary durability 
with the comfort and neatness ofa carpet. At ot Great E _ 
tion of 1851 the Prize Medal was awarded to T. TRELOAR, 
whose Warehouse, 42, Ludgate- hill, pu areoeeeee will find an rest Bnd 
ment of COCOA-NUT FIBRE MANUFA TURES unequalled 
for variety and pow ly at the lowest onsite price. Catalogues, 
with prices attached, and an account of the manifold uses to which 
the various parts of the Cocoa-nut Palm are applied, may be had 
fon on alee or will be forwarded post free.—T. E- 
JAR, Cocoa-nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 years ago 
WILLEAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
i essrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the very best 
article next to. sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 
usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be "distin- 
guished from real silver. 
Threadedor =, 
Fiddle Brunswick _ King’s 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
Ten Bpoens, per Gomm ines EE «oe SE ice SD 








Dessert Forks e 30s. .... 548 

rt Spoons ,, 308. .... 568. 628. 
Table Forks pa 408, - 658, 708. 
Table Spoons ° 408. 708. 758. 


Tea and Coffee Sets, W: aiters, “Candlesticks, &e., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re- plating done by the patent process. 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 


oe he hey 
Table Spoons and Pests, b Sal size, noe on. 128, 
Dessert ditto and ditt «- 108. .. is . 258 
BORED cc cncvcccicveccccocscesccesoecee Sa .. Ma .. 1% 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN janes SHOW-ROOMS 
(all communicating), exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GENERAL FURNISHING TRON MONGE RY (includ- 
ing Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads), so arranged and classified that purchasers 
ay easily and at once make their selections. 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. 
39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; 
2, NEWMAN-STREET ; 


Nos. 1 and 


and 4 and 5, PERRY’s- -PLACE. 
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ENT’S PATENT CHRONOMETERS 
CLOCKS, WATCHES, and MARINER'S COMPASS,— 
FREDERICK DENT (late Kirron) begs to announce that, under 
~ will of the late Edward John Dent, he has taken that name, 
has succeeded to all his patent rights and business, at 61, 
Strand, and 34, Royal Exchange, and the Turret Clock and Com* 
pass Factory, at Somerset- -wharf, Strand. 





AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are per- 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get — of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes ~ a complete y grentc ation for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves. bb & pen, 57, St. 
Paul’ s har ee oe London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; ar- 
ket-stree' ; and "Horsley Fields, W nas. 











SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, ‘London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in great variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Drawing-room Chan- 
deliers, with glass arms. A large stock of Foreign “Ornamental 
Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed with despatch. 


LELN G TON and C O., 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS &e., 
Respectfully urge upon Purchasers to observe that each article 
bears their Patent ae “E. & CO. under a crown,” as no others 
are warranted by then 
The fact fre: quent aT forth of articles being plated by * Elking- 
ton’s Process,” affords no guarantee of the quality,as numerous 
manufacturers are Heounel ey them to use the Process, but without 
restriction in the mode of manufacture, the metal employed, or 
the thickness of silver deposited thereon. These productions were 
honoured at the late Great Exhibition. by an award of the * Council 
"and —¥ be obtained at either Establishment, 
2, REGENT-STREET, r 
is MOORGATE:S' TREET, } LONDON; 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
and Gilding as usual. 











OLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY.~— 
WATHERSTON & BROGDEN’S GOLD CHAINS, by troy 
weight at realizable value, and the workmanship at wholesale 
manufacturers’ prices. 
AMPLE. 
iatzinelo value of a chain veil 15 } ate sand, wating 
14 07 


ng the ‘workmanship 





PP 


Total.. .£519 7 

By this arrangement the public will see oh a glance ‘the peapor- 
tion charged for LABOUR compared with the BULLION ina 
gold chain ; and being always able to realize the one, will have 
only to decide on the value of the other. 

An extensive assortment of Sewellery, of the first quality, all 
made at their Manufactory, | “ Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
a. Established a.p. 179: 

N.B. Australian pot Californian gold made into articles of 
jewellery at a moderate charge for the workmanship. 


MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 
embracing every variety of these superior “Time Pieces,” 
rted directly from our old-established factory, enabling us to 
them one-third a — the usual price. Day Clocks from 
12s. to 1ss.; Eight-Da: , 358. 
the OH Lbs. VELOC IPEDE, a new American invention 
for the amusement — | sae of children. It combines the 
Poney and ye paps y qpecetal exercise promotes muscular 
x gy of the — ra ch 
Sold by the Manufacturers ond. = ters, ROGERS & CO., 545 
& 5146, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 


OYAL SILK TAPESTRY HANGINGS, for 
purpose of interior Wall Decorations where Pai 
vata are usually resorted to. oblemen, gentlemen, and 
public supplied a the ert of their Architects, 
E. T. ARCHER, Inventor and 











it 
the 





Patentee, roe ‘Oxford- -street. 


ILVER PLATE.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS 

to call the attention of customers to the reduced prices at 

which they are now selling the best wrought London-made Silver 

Spoons and Forks, and aie Tea a Coffee Services. The 

Pamphlet, illustrated by drawings, and containing the weights 

and prices of the various Sieh required in family use, may he 

had on application, or will be sent, post- free, to any part of Great 

Britain, Ireland, or the Colonies.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, 14, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank. 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
From the Lancet :—“ We have seldom — anything so beau- 
tifal as the nursing bottles introduced by Mr. Elam of Oxford- 
street.” They are oops oe milk, biscuits, and all kinds of food, 
are the most_ perfect “ mother ” ever invented, have an 
elastic soft nipple, very 5 and durable, —— no infant, will 
refuse, and whether for weaning, rearin: 7 and, or occasional 
feeding, are quite unrivalled.— ENJAMI ELAM, 196, Oxford- 
street.—7s. 6d. Each is stamped with my name and ‘address. 
Beware of imitations. 


ICOLL’S PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS. 
GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF-GUINEA WAIST- 
COATS. The best materials,” talent, and workmanship, from 
France, Germany, and England, employed by H. J. & D. te 
Merchant Tailors, Paletot Tenntens, 14, 116, 118, 120, REGE 
STREET, and 22, CORNHILL, Lon 














7, Baker-street, Portman-square. 
RIZE MEDAL to CAIST OR’S SADDLES 
(MILITARY and HUNTING) and HARNESS. 
SADDLERY, Harness, Horse Clothing, Blankets, Brushes, 
Sponges, and every other Stable Requisite. Outfits for India. 
from 20 to 30 per cent. below those usually charged 
rials, W orkmanship, and Style not to be surpassed. 
tailed List will 3 sent free by post, or may be had on appli- 
cation at CAISTOR’s, 7, Baker-street, a square, where the 
Exhibition Saddles and "Harness may be see 


N EW and CH EERFUL REGISTE R STOVE 
~—In the construction of the BU RTON Weer STOVE, 
it was the first care of the inventor, WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, to 
avail himself of the most valued of modern improvements in the 
art of heating, and secondly, so to modify and alter the receptacle 
for the coals as at once to obtain the simplest and most perfect 
combustion. After a long series of experiments, he has, by the sub- 
stitution of a graceful form of shell for the present clumsy and ill- 
adapted bars, succeeded in producing a stove which for soft and 
brilliant light, as well as purity and quantity of heat, is far beyond 
his most sanguine expectations, while for cleanliness und ~~ ul- 
ness it is utterly unapproachable. Price from 568. to 1 seen 
in use daily in his Show ms; where also are to be seen 


WO HUNDRED and FIFTY STOVES and 
THREE HUNDRED and TWENTY-FIVE FENDERS 
(exclusive of reserved stock), all differing in pattern, forming the 
largest assortment ever collected together. They are marked in plain 
figures, aud at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bright stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two sets of bars, 21. 14g. 
to 5. 10s. ; ditto, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 57. 108. 
to 121. 128. ; bronzed fenders complete, with standards, from 78. to 
3l.; steel fenders, from 2. 158. to 6l.; ditto, with rich ormelu orna- 
ments, from 2/. 158. to 71.78. ; fire- -irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to 41. 48.; 
Sylvester and all other patent stoves, with radiating hearth-plates, 
and kitchen ranges, which he is enabled to sell at these very re- 
duced charges, 
First— From the frequency and extent of his purchases ; and 
Secondly— From those purchases being made exclusiv. ely for cash. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all ETT exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GEN 2 FUR NISHING IRON MONGERY (includ- 
ing Cutlery, Niel ‘Silver. Vlated and Japanned Wares, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads), so arranged and classified that purchasers may 
easily and at once make their selections. 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent ( 
returned for every article not approve 
39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman- street); Hes. land2, 
NEWMAN. ‘STREET ; and 4and 5, PERRY "S-PLAC 


REDUCTION OF THE DUTY ON TEA, 


J HILLIPS & COMPANY, the Tea-MErcHaANTs, 
of No. 8, KING WILLIAM- STREET, City, will be pre- 
pared to give the Public the full advantage of the reduction of 
duty the moment the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Resolution 
has passed the House of Commons. Prices for the present are— 


= post) free. The money 








The best Imperial Souchong Tea........ 4s. Od. per Ib, 
The best Moyune Gunpow der .. 5a. od. ° 
The best Plantation Coffee.. 1s. Od. . 
The best Old Mocha Coffee.. ease 1s. 4d. a 





Teas, Coffees, and all other goods, pacer carriage free, by our own 
vans and carts, if within eight miles; and Teas, Coffees, ome 
Spices sent carriage free to any part of England, if to the value o' 
403, or upwards,by PHILLIPS & COMPA ANY, Tea Merc and 

Yo. 8, King William-~ street, City, London. 


HE PARIS ‘CHOCOLA’ TE COMPANY, 
distinguished by the Patronage of ey Melee the Queen, 

and the unanimous award of both “ ¢ ee * Prize Medals” 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851. BREA KPAST CHOCOLATE 8, 
in 4 and 4lb. Tablets, plain, from Is. 4d. tu 3s. ber Ib. ; with vanilla, 
from 3s. to 68. per lb, A C! d after the most 
approved Parisian model, will be p ted to aoen ‘y purch ofa 
l4lb. box of Tablets; and consumers of smalle r quantities may 
obtain the same at cost price, 28. 9d. HON EY CHOCOLATES, a 
combination of the purest heather honey with the mildest French 
cocoa, in pots, ls, 3d. CHOC COLATE, 20N BONS, unanimously 
pronounced an unrivalled dessert. ANCY CHOCO ILATES, in 
medallions, railway pastilles, penny sticks statuettes, cigars, ‘ke. 

CHOCOLATE POWDER, loose and in packet, 1s. per lb. and u 
wards. FRENCH SYRUPS, in bottles, from Is. 2d. to 2s. 6d. eac' 
prepared from the choicest fruits, and, when mixed with cold water, 
form an anti-alcoholic drink not to be surpassed ; peculiarly 
adapted for evening and juvenile parties, and RN ooecaw ¢ used with 
uddings, for flavouring jellies, 3 a HOCOLATE BOR: 











aa in aa boxes, 1s., 18. 3 he 28. 6d. each. 

CONSERVES, in fancy ‘boxes, ‘ed. phe Travellers by sea and 
land, ~~ need a portable supply of the most sust aining food and 
beverage, will find the above articles invaluable, as they require 
no preparation, = eee warrantee t to keep good in any climate. 
Agents wanted for vacant tow 

Sold wholesale ond retail by ‘the principal Grocers, Confectioners, 
and Druggists in the Kingdom. Chocolate Mills, Isleworth. 
Wholesale Depét, 35, Pudding-lane, City. West-end Agent, Mr. 
John Hatfield, 221, Regent -street. Post- office orders and soptice- 
— for Agencies to be addressed to Samvet Sanpers, Who 

epot. 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 

—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous for the 
airs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. pencientiong Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner, Smyrna Spon: y means of 
direct Jay yy Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
custom the luxury of a Genuine Py a Saves. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.'S blishment, 130 B, 
Oxtord- -street, one door from Hollesratreet, 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


some houses. 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 22. per box. 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 


an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Endigestion 4 a mild Apecient it is admirably adapted 
for Females and C n.—DINNEFORD & CO., Dispensin 
Chemists, 172, New me street. (General Agents for the Improv 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belt: 








APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the mostexquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 

and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, aa Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food. e daily use of this aromatic and 
delicious Sauce isthe best safeguard to health. Sold by the Pro- 
prietors, Lea & Pernins, 6, Vere-street, Uxford-street, London, 
and 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; and also by Messrs. Barclay 
& Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other Oilmen and 
Merchants, London; and generally by the principal Dealers in 
Sauce.—N. © gua uard against imitations, see that the names of 
“Lea & Perrins ” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 








TE EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post. It contains 
Designs and Prices of upwards of One Hunprep different Bed- 
steads; also of every description of Bedding, Blankets, and Quilts 
And their new warerooms enable them to keep one Bedstead of 
=e design fixed for inspection, as well as an extensive assort- 
Ment of Bed-room ~—-y! Furniture. Cc ‘hintzes, Damasks, and 
Dimities, so as to render t for the 
seneral ALE BON, of Bed- A] 
A ee and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 





REEDOM FROM COUGH IN TEN 
MINUTES by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. James Macarthy, Medical Hall, 4, Essex- bridge, 
Dublin.—“I can bear testimony to the efficacy of Dr. Locock’s 
Wafers, wh‘ch act as a specific in affections of the lungs, viz.. In- 
fluenza, Colds, Asthma, Irritation, Cough, &¢. To many elderly 
re who could ps pane home on a damp or foggy day, they 
roved a complet ” 
To RINGERS and “PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant 





taste. Price 1s. 14d., 28, 9d. and lls. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 








HIRTS. —FORD’ § EUREKA ‘SHIRTS 
are not sold by any hosiers or drapers,and can therefore be 

obtained only at 38, POULTRY. Gentlemen in the country or 
abroad, epterans through their agents, are requested to observe on 
the interiet of the collar-band the stam 
"S EUREKA SHIRTS, 3s, POULTRY,” without 
which? ne ny are genuine. They are ‘made in two qualities—F irst 
quality, 40s. the half dozen ; second quality, 30s. the half dozen, 
Gentlemen who are desirous of purchasing Shirts in the very best 
manner in which they can be made, are solicited to inspect these, 
the most unique and only perfect fitting Shirts. List of prices, ond 
instructions for measurement. post free, aud patterns of the new 
coloured shirtings free on receipt of six stamps,—RICHARD 
FORD, 38, POULTRY, London. 


INE HEAD of HAIR, Whiskers, and Mous- 

tachios.—The successful results of the last half centur have 
proved beyond question that ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL is 
endowed with singularly nourishing pomers in the growth and 
restoration of the human hair, and when every other specitic has 
failed. This celebrated Vil is now universally acknowledged to be 
the cheapest, and superior to all other preparations for the hair. 
It prevents it from falling off or turning Py. . Strengthens weak 
hair, produces a thick and luxuriant growth, and makes it beau- 
tifully soft, curly, and glossy. In the growth of whiskers, eye- 
brows, and fi in its stimulative opera- 
tion. In reference to the hair of a childhood, the use of the 
Vil is attended with the happiest effects ; mild, invigorating, and 
purifying in every instance, it dispels ‘scurf and dandriff. and 
renders unnecessary the use of the finecomb. In all climates it 
alike displays its incomparable results, = has leng been an estas 
blished favourite in India. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. family bottles 
(equal to four small) at 10s, 6d. and double that size 2ls. On the 
wrapper of each bottle are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar il,” 
in two lines. Sold " wiland & Sons, 20, Hatton- -garden, 
le udon; and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? If so, use Miss GRAHAM'S NIOU- 
KRENE, the most efficacious Hair generant ever introduced. It 
re produces the Hair when lost either by disease or decay, prevents 
its Sing of eiesvaiiy checks greyness, strengthens weak hair,and 
sustains its curling powers under any circumstances. A few werks’ 
use will show its care sing pro nies in producing those indis- 
pensable ornaments, Whiskers, Moustachios, &c. Price 2s., sent 
post free on receipt of 24 penny postage stamps, by ELLEN 
GRAHAM, 14, Hand-court, Holborn, Londen.— Mr. Hamilton, 
Buckingham, says, “ Your Nioukrene has restored my Hair, which 

I had lost in several patches.”—Mr. Gaskell, Brighton, says, * M. 

hair was rapidly turning ie your preparation bas checked i 

and darkened it considerabl, 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


{ODFREY’S EXTRAC r Oe EL ‘DER 
FLOWERS, is strongly ‘0 Im 
roving, Beaatitying. and winoenigg + the Shin, giving it . 
looming and charm ng ap ppearance. ng t once a most 
perfume and delightfu cosmetic. he wil completely remove Tan, 
Sun-burp, ness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, 
humour, pimple, or eruption ; 1 and, by continuing its use only a 
short time, the skin will become — continue soft and smooth, 
and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in 
bottles, price 2s. 9d., with dizestions for using it, by all Medicine 
Venders and Perfumers. 


O YOU SUFFER TOOTHACHE? If so, 
instant ease and a lasting cure will be effected by using 
Dr. BARKER’S ENAMEL, ee only efficient preparation ever 
discovered for filling decayed Teeth, preventing Toothache, and 
stopping ep 
for mastication — ornament. 
instructions, &c., on receipt of 13 S penny ‘stamps, y Dr. Barker, 
yle-square, London.—** My teeth now look sound and good, 
Your ‘namel has quite cured the Galen ” Miss Rey, Bath.-- 
ry — have © given @ guinea for your Enamel twelve months 
= Rev. B.S —“I have not had a moment's pain since I 
led my teeth : = can now eat my food freely.” Mr. Roberts, Bed- 
ford.—" The decay is quite arrested, and my teeth look as sound as 
ever they did.” Major Banks, W indsor. 


NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, NER- 
VOUSNESS, &.—BARRY DU BARRY & CO. 3 HEALTH- 
RESTORING FUOD for INVALIDS and INFAN 


THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, purging, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves fifty times its 
cost in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic, intestinal, liverand 
bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, dyspepsia (indigestion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhoea, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, 
eruption of the skin, rheuma- 
tism, gout, dropsy, sickness at the stomach during pregnancy, at 
sea, and under all other circumstances, debility in the aged as well 
as nts, fits, spasms, cramps, paralysis, &c. 
A few out of 50,000 Cures :— 

Cure, No. 71 of dyspepsia : from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies:—* I have derived considerable benefit from your Reva- 
lenta Arabica Food,and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to authorize the publication of these lines.—Stuart de | vcies.” 

Cure, No. 49,832 :—* Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervous: ast! cough, constipation, flatulency, 

cpoams, sickness at the aeeneah, and vomitings have been remov 
y Du ere excellent food.— Maria Jolly, Wortham Ling, near 
Diss, Norfol 


























re, No. 180 :— Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, 
indigestion, and debility, rem which I had suffered great misery, 
and which As medicine co vald remove or relieve, have been effec- 
tually cured by Du Barry's food in a very short time.—W. 
a Pool Anthony, Tiverton. 
re, No. 4,208 :—* Eight years’ ’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, 

i ccamee. spasms, and nausea, for which my servant had con- 
salted , Seon = Pees. have —\ ws rome jb ~ 
Barry’s delicious food in a very sho ime. 8] e 
pone any inquiries.—Rev. John W. Flavell, Ridlépgton Rectory, 

folk.” 


N 
‘Tendon Agents :—Fortnum, Mason & Co., 182, Piccadilly, pur- 
veyors to Her Majesty the Queen ; ;. Hedges *& Butler, 155, gent- 


street ; and through all respectable grocers. chemists, and medi- 
cine venders. In canisters, suitably packed» ‘or all C- inates, and 
with full instructions, 1b. 2s, 9d. ; 21b. 4a. 6d. ; 5b. 1 }21b. 228, 

super refined, 51b. 228. ; 101b. 338. The ‘olb. and 121b. ‘cairiage frees 
on receipt of post-office order.— Barry Du Barry & Co. 77, Kegent- 


street, London. 
T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT end PILLS, for 
the effectual CURE of BAD LEGS.-- Extract of a letter 

from H. W ——-. Esq., proprietor of the Spalding Pree Press, 
dated Dee. 15, 185 2 Dear Sir,—A cottager residing at Moulton 
has requested me +4 > send you the particulars of the almo at mira- 
culous cure effected by using your Ointment and Pills. The suf- 
ft rer’s pame is Hewdle, who injured his leg about fourteen years 
£9, and although he was under medical treatment for weeks 
together, he derived no benefit. At the age of 60 another accident 
happened to the already injured leg, which left it in a fearful con- 
dition ; however, by the use of your medicines —, his | has 
been perfectly cured.”—Sold by all druggists; and at Professor 








Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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NEW 


THE DUKE IN THE PENINSULA. 
> 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


LARPENT’S 
PRIVATE JOURNAL 


IN THE 


PENINSULA, 


IN THE YEARS 1812, 1813, anp 1814. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, March, 1853. 

** Let no reader deny himself a sight of the “diary of Mr. 
Larpent, attached to the head-quarters of Wellington as 
Judge-Advocate from the summer of 1812 to the dispersion 
of the Peninsular army in 1814, It is one of the most in- 
teresting recent contributions to the mass of materials for 
the future historian of the Duke of Wellington. The work 
consists of Mr. Larpent’s private record of occurrences—as 
transmitted at the time to his family here—not a word 


altered. Such documents are rare, and few indeed of them | 


stand the test of examination by strangers—but these 


papers do.—Their perfectly easy, unaffected style gives a | 


very peculiar charm to the work.” 


NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, May, 1853. 

‘These volumes overflow with anecdotes of the great 
Duke. There is a genuineness about them beyond all suspi- | 
cion. They constitute a contribution to the genuine history 
of the Peninsular War as v as it is unexpected. We 
have laid the work down with a feeling of gratitude for 
hours of pleasant reading. No other man saw Wellington 
as Mr. Larpent saw him.” 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINF:-~ . 
** All that relates to Lord Wellington in Mr. Larpent’s 
Diary is of the highest interest. 


SPECTATOR. 

** Mr. Larpent’s duties brought him into frequent commu- 
nication with Wellington. He first gained his approbation, 
then his familiarity, and finally his confidence. Anecdotes 
of or observations on the Duke are frequent, and they are 
among the best that have appeared; for they are not only 
striking and characteristic, but very often biographical. 
This is one of the most new and interesting works that we 
have met for many a day.” 


EXAMINER. 

“The charm of this work is that of easy, unaffected, na- 
tural description and anecdote, often very minute, gene- 
rally very characteristic, and always felt to be genuine. 
The supreme interest of the book centres in Lord Welling- 
ton. 
der-in-Chief, there are not many pages of this work from 
which some illustrative trait may not be drawn.” 


GLOBE. 

**An unexpected and perfectly unintentional Boswell has 
posthumously turned up to do justice to the Duke’s every- 
day life, and the minutest details of campaigning career, 
from 1812 to the close of the war in Spain. The multipli- 
city of minor facts and illustrative scenes can only be fully 
estimated by a perusal of the book, which will rank along- 
side Napier’s great military record as the best civilian ac- 
count of the occurrences of that memorable episode in 
modern European History.” 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 

** No work,has ever spoken so directly of Wellington, for 
no one but Mr. Larpent was so frequently in personal com- 
munication with him, or possessed the faculty of appreciat- 
ing his real worth and greatness. A more complete, a more 
graphic, a more fascinating ‘ diary,’ treating of the Penin- 
sular struggle, has never been placed before the public.” 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 
**Tears the same relation to Napier’s ‘ History of the 
Peninsular War’ as the chapters on the internal condition 
of the nation do to a general History of England.” 





RICHARD BENTLEY, 


Without any formal attempt to portray the Comman- | 


MR. BENTLEY’S 








NEW WORKS. 





I. 


MEMORIALS and CORRESPON- 


DENCE of CHARLES JAMES FOX, Edited by the Right 
Hon. LORD JUHN RUSSELL, M.P. Vols. I.and IL syo. 
238, 


II. 


| The FRONTIER LANDS of the 
| CHRISTIAN and the TURK; = ing 

the peas of the LOWER DANUBE By a BRITISH 
| RESIDENT of TWENTY YEARS in the EAs, 2 ~ 
| 7 
| 








8vo. with iilusteation and Map, 23s. 


} Ill. 

CYRILLA. By the Author of 
| *THE INITIALS.’ 3 vols. 

| 

Iv. 


|The FIFTH and CONCLUDING 


voLUME of the LETTERS of the EARL of CILESTER- 
FIELD. Now First Published from the Vriginal MSS, Edited 
by the Right Hoa. LURD MAHON, Comprising several 
| Pieces hitherto unpublished, and an Index to the whule work. 
*x* A New Edition of the previous Four Volumes will appear 

| at the samme time. (On Monday, May 9. 


| v. 


The ADMINISTRATION of the 


EAST INDIA COMPANY: A History of Indian Progress. 
By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, Author of ‘The History of | 
the War in Affghanistan.’ 1 large vol. 8vo. 213, 


vi. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ADMINISTRATION, from 1846 
to 1552. By EARL GREY. 2 vols. 8vo. 283. 


vil. 


'TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ 


1 ae in CANADA; or, The EXPERIENCES ot om, E ABLY 

ETTLER. By MAJOR STRICKLAND, C.M. Edited by 

AG ay SLPRICKLAND, Author of * The Queens of England.’ 
vols. 21 





Vill. 


PASSAGES from MY LIFE: 

together with MEMOIRS of, the CAMPAIGNS of 1513 and 

| 1814. By BARON VON MUFFLING. Ex lited, with Intro- 

duction and Notes, by COLONEL PHILIP YORKE, Second 
Edition, with Additions, 8vo. 14s, 


Ix. 


| 

NARRATIVE of a VOYAGE to 
BORNEO and other ISLA DS in the INDIAN ARCHI- 
PELAGO, in 1850—51, H.M.S. Ra EANDER. By Captain 
the Hon. HENRY KEPPEL, R.N. Second Edition, royal 
évo. with numerous beautiful Engraving 33, 248, 


x. 


GATHERINGS of a COUNTRY 


RAMBLER, By LADY ELIZABELU DICKINS., Foolscap, 
neatly bound, 3s. td, 


xI. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a THREE 
YEARS’ RESIDENCE in CHINA; including Peregrina- 
tions in Spain, Morocco » Egypt, oo Australia, and New 
Zealand. By W. TY RON BE POWER »2.A.C.G., Author of 
* New Zealand Sketches Post 8vo. with lliustrations, 10s. 6d. 





XII. 


|The LIFE of KING ALFRED the 


GREAT. By Dr. REINHOLD PAULI. ——— Cheaper 
Edition, svo. 58. Oa Monday, 





NEW BURL 


TRAVELS in | 


WORKS PUBLISHED THIS 





| 


| man of rare gifts and an accomplished dramatist ; 


DAY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


—__.———— 


ASPEN COURT: 


AND WHO LOST AND WHO 
WON IT. 


A Tale of Our Own Times. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS 


AvtTHor or ‘ Miss VIOLET AND HER OFFERS.’ 


In BENTLEY'S MISCELL ANY for January, 
February, March, April and May. 


MORNING POST. 

**An admirable story. The characters are sketched with 
remarkable vigour, there is an abundant and judicious 
admixture of wit and pathos, and the interest of the story 
is highly dramatic. We do not remember anything so good 
in the way of a Magazine story since the days of ‘ Oliver 


Twist.’ ” 
GLOBE. 

“‘Each succeeding chapter serves further to illustrate 
the genius of the author. The sketch of the Earl of Rook- 
bury is admirable in all its details; and as the story itself 
proceeds one’ 's interest in the princi ipal personages sensibly 
increases.” 


GLASGOW FREE PRESS. 
*““A very interesting and admirably-told story, which 
becomes the more absorbing as it proceeds.” 


BRISTOL MIRROR. 
* Progresses admirably. It is particularly distinguished 
by the fluent and animated dialogue, the characteristic of 


The COLONIAL POLICY of | Be auther ot * Miss Violet and her Offers.’ 


™~ DUBLIN EVENING POST. 
‘Mr. Shirley Brooks had been previously known as a 
but in 
this tale he has afforded evidence of high capabilities and 


| a power of construction and portrayal of character which 


we venture to anticipate will entitle him to rank amongst 


| the best of our modern novelists.” 


} 
' 





SUNDAY TIMES. 
**Continues with unflagging spirit. The characters are 
admirably drawn.” 


BRIGHTON GAZETTE. 


* Proceeds with undiminished vigour.” 


PLYMOUTH HERALD. 
“A capital, well-told story, graphically descriptive of 
men and manners.” 
WEEKLY NEWS. 
‘*There is a high degree of smartness and vivacity in 
* Aspen Court.’ At times the satire and the choice of cha- 
racters remind us of Thackeray in ‘ Vanity Fair. ” 


DERBY MERCURY. ; 
*** Aspen Court’ continues to evolve its story and win 
upon the reader.” 


DONCASTER, NOTTINGHAM and LINCOLN 
GAZETTE. : 
** The story is well told, and maintained throughout wth 
much vigour and interest.” 


CAMBRIDGE INDEPENDE} /T PRESS. 


** This is certainly an admirable tale.’ 


GLOUCESTER JOURNAL. 
** Increases in interest,and gives some very clever sketchcs 
of character.” 


BELFAST NEWS LETTER. 


** Continues with increasing spirit.” 


WEXFORD INDEPENDENT. 
** Continues to be highly interesting.” 


INGTON-STREET. 
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